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" PREFACE. 


In cariyinc thi'oiigh the press die vAi'tous Essays, 
AnalyHevana^ranslations, which have been selected 
to form thhi'A^^nd divistoti of Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
Works, die editor has rigidly adhered to the principles 
hy which he was guidc<l in the fonner division: lcav> 
ing tlio text almost invai'iably intact, and adding only 
such notes and references as would appeal* to liim cal¬ 
culated to supply to the reader the means partly of 
con’ohorating, partly of supplementing, and perhaps 
occasionally also coii’cctliig, the statements made in 
the text Jly fai* the greater number of the aildcles 
coinj>risc<l in these thitie volumes were written between 
thirty and forty yeai *8 ago, several even at a much 
earlier date, when the study of Sanskrit litci'ature bod 
hanlly found more tlian a few followers yet In Europe. 
To any one, then, who would cotnp^e the present 
state of I'escarcli in tlio held of Indian philology and 
antiquities with its condition at that early period, in 
which most of these Essays and Translations originated, 
it may appeal* amattcr of less surprise that tliei'O should 
be found in them some views and statements at 
rlance with tho 1*0611118 of modem science, than that 
thei-e should be so few of tlicm. In the ti'anslations 
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alao, inwlc exclusively from MSS. le»» with n view U> 
liteniJ and ijliiloJogical acciira<y Umn to present to tlie 
roatler a life-like picturo of oriental munnei'S and cus¬ 
toms, die antbor's natural sagaciQ^ and bis intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with Hindu life and modes of thought have 
happily unravelled many a knot, from solving which 
the state of the MSS. would probably have deterred 
less able scholars. Had Professor Wilson lived to su¬ 
perintend an edition his works, IJbjAald perluqis 
have made a differont selection, inacrtitlJ^Mimc articles 
now omitteil, and excluding others; he would perhaps 
have mualgainated into one essay .several tronting of 
kindred subjects, and certainly he would have repro¬ 
ducer! most of them in a new form, with all the ml- 
ditimial erudition and experience which a long and 
unintvmiptcd course of study and rcseai'ch would have 
euuLlcd him to biing to- bear upon it. Bnt it could, 
of course, bo no business of another editor's to ntteinjit 
nnythiiig of the kind, even if lie were cither competent 
or jiresumptuous enough to do so. All that the present 
editor could venture to do was, to intiXHlucc a few 
verbal ultemtious tuul refer the reader, in the notes, 
to {Missages in tliose modem works from wlhcli a<l- 
ditionul information on the subjects in question may 
bo gleaned. And while he justly claims for the vcnei*- 
uble author the thanks of all Snuskiit scliolars and stu¬ 
dents of eastern literature for having opened up new 
mines and struck out new jiatlis, in which it was com¬ 
paratively easy to those who came after him to make 
their way, ho cannot refrain from deprecating the un- 
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lastly, in the year 1863, Mons. II. Faitrlie juibltslieil a 
French ti'anslatjoii of tlio whole. The some atitliors 
Ktivywlarstt has recently been edited at Calcutta by 
Pandita Preinacliaudra Toi'kabtiglsn. 

The treatise on tbo Mtdical und Swyical Scienett 
of the Hindus (Art, HI.) cannot be considet'e^l ns su- 
pcitseded by later works, such as Roylo’s and Wise’s, 
on die same subject^ though these, especially the latter, 
enter more into detail; for tho opinion and auUiori^ 
of a wiiter on such difficnlt and abstruse matters, who 
had the roi'e fortune of being able to combine with lus 
knowledge of medicin an unrivalled ac^juauitancc with 
Sanskrit, is always entitled to tho gi'catest deference. 

The lecture on the art of tottr as known to the Hin¬ 
dus (Art IX.) appeal's here for the fii'st time in print, 
having prehably been reserved by the author for future 
publlciition, tliat he might extend it and atld to it thu 
original text of the passages he translates and coin- 
inents upon. 

On the tiunslation of tho Megliaduta (Art X.)^ which 
a]>)>ciu’cd at Calcutta as early os 1813, the author's 
reputation os a Sansknt scholar was founded. A second 
cflition came out in Loudon after an interval of tliii-ty 
yeai-s, with voi'ions nltei'otions in die translation, and 
many omissions as well us a few additions in the notes. 
Kxcellcnt ci'idcul remai-ks upon die text will be found 
in IVof. 0. Schbtz’s annotated Cerman translation of 
the poem. 

The 1 ‘evicw of Sir F. Macnaghten's Vonsiderations 
on Hindu Law (Art. XI.) is die only ti'catise in which 
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Fmf. WiIhoh1i»s toiichwl thopi-ovince ofjurUpi-udence, 
but it is no ti-csiMi&s or encroachment. Uis exposition 
of difficult jioiiits of Hindu law, baaed on an intiniato 
:icqaaiiitancc botli with the oinguial soni'CCR, the Smritis 
and Commcutarles, and the habits and traditions of the 
)>coplc, are of great value even now diat the works of 
Su’ W. II. Macnaghten, Sir T. Stiwnge, Mr. Moi-ley and 
others have become stondanl authorities on Hindu law. 

The roview of the first edition; by A. W. von Sclde- 
gel, of die Bhagavoilgltd (Art. XII.) appears to have 
nnuainod unknown to uU 8ubsc4ptcnt e<litors and trans- 
lators of, nud writers on, dint philosophical poem. In 
reprinting it w*e have omitted thoHO few iiossages tliat 
IiHVC Ik;u<»uc nc‘c<1k‘«8 by die omendatioiis introduced 
into the Kfcoiid edition (liy Lassen. Bonn: 

Tliougli the first mlUtoii of the Sanskrit Dictionary 
M AS imblished at Calcutta forty five years ago, no work 
lias yet appeai'cd to 8U]>ci'scdc tlio j)re/ac« with wliidi 
it wiis accompanied (Art. XIII.). Many contriluition* 
towards a history of Siuiskiit lexicography have, in¬ 
deed, sinro inciiloiitally been marie by Lrtssen, lioth, 
(•oldstncker, Wclior, Hall, Westoj-gaaid, Bohdingk ami 
i>tlici >5 but tliey are BcaUcrorl over vaiioiis works and 
|»erio*Uejdis so that a treatise on this brancli of Iinliau 
lifej-ature, which should reflect the present state of 
S^mskrit scholmisliii*, still lenmins a desMleratum. The 
aiiihor liiituielf, who was more coiniictent than any 
other to accomplish 8uc]) a task, seems to have deferred 
it from time to time; for not only did he let the second 
cilitioii (Calcutta; 1832) appear without the Pi-cface, 
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blit even long subsequently, when he was a8ke<l to al¬ 
low it to bo iie{n'lnte<l for the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, he declined to give his pciiuissiou. 
That, however, be had an intentiou of i‘e-wrltuig it, 
may bo infeii'ed from a i-omark that occurs towoi'ds 
the end of the next Article (XIV.), a Notice of Euro- 
pciin gramynars and lexicone of the Sanskrit language. 
At any rate, no considerations of the kind could prompt 
us to exclude it from these volumes, In which it will 
Lie welcomed by all students of Sanskrit literatui'O who 
have not the rare tirst edition of the Dictionary within 
easy reach. 

The lost Essay iu this division, the review of Prof. 
M. Mciller’s Uistoj'y of ancient Sanskrit Litei-ature, 
was the last production of his fruitful pen: it appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review some months after his deatli. 

Every apology is needed for the loug inteiwol of 
time which has been allowed to clajise since the pub¬ 
lication ofthefiistdivision ofProfessor Wilson’s Works: 
but fur a long illness, which inca])acitatcd llie editor 
for litci'ary occupation for six months, these vulmnes 
woiiKl In ilue course have succeeded tlie two previously 
published. 

Aui/uuMt CoiUg*, Cmartiirjr, 

Nor. 90, 1SG3. 


R.R. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PCRANAS. 

front th« Joorul of tb* UoftI Aoiitie SorUtjr, V«1. V (ISS9}, f. <1. 


INTRODUCTORY RHMARKS. 

rp 

I TIE earliest iixjinries into the religion, chronology, 
and liiettoiy of tho Hindus, asccrUlueil that there 
existed a body of writings espcciolly devoted to those 
subjects, from which it was ^guincly anticipated 
much valuable and authentic information would he 
denved. These were the Punii'ias of Sniiskrit litont* 
ture, collections which, according to the definit-iuii of 
a Puruha agreeably to Sanskrit writci-s, should treat* 
of the creation and renovation of tho universe, the 
division of time, the institutes of law and I'oligion, the 
genealogies of the patriarchal families, and the dy¬ 
nasties of Icings; and tlicy, therefore, offered a prospect 
of our peueti-ating the obscurity in which tho origin 
and progress of the Hindu social system had so long 
iieen enveloped. A formidable dilhcnlty, however, 
presented itself in tho outset, oi-ising from tlie volu¬ 
minous extent of this branch of tlie litemtiire of tlie 


(Vide Mipn Vol. II, p. $7. Lm8«ii, Ind. All. IV, 5!fti.] 
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Hindus, and tbe abwncc of all facdities for acquiring 
a knowledge of its nature. Tlie PurAAas are eighteen 
in number, betides sevei'al works of a similai* class, 
called C^rt, or minor, PurAbw. The former alone 
comprehend, it is asserted, and the assertion is not 
wry far from the truth, fo«ir hundred thousand ^okas, 
or sixteen hundred thousand Hues, a quantity which 
any imlivkluBl Eui-opean scholar could scarcely expect 
to peruse with core and attention, unless bis wholo 
lime were devoted exclusively for vei 7 many yeare 
to the task. Nor was any plan, short of Uic perusal 
of (he wliulc, likely to furnish satisfactory moans of 
JiHlging of their gcueial character: few of them are 
furnished with anytliing in the shojm of an index, or 
summary of conteuts, and none of them conform to 
any given anangement; so that to know with accuracy 
wliut any one contains, it is necessary to read tho 
entire work. The immensity of the labour seems to 
hare ileten'ed Sanskrit students from effecting even 
what was feasible, the publication or tianslation of 
one or two of tlic princiixd Purwhas, and to tlm pre¬ 
sent rlay not one of them is accessible to the Euro¬ 
pean public*. 

The plan adopted by Sir William Jones and other 
Sanskrit scholars, in order to come at the contents of 

* (Since (bi> v«t written, Wibon’a treneliUioA, with rnlvnbW 
BotM, of tlie Vblniu Par., end Bomoiire edition and (nuulation 
of (bo grester port of tbo BUgsveu P. bare appeared In Rorope,- 
and tlw Mariwiideja P., VUUiiu P., part of the Oaruda P., and iit 
l•.•aa( four editioue of tbe BUgamta P. liare b««n pablulied i n Lidia.] 
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the PuMAos with the leaitt i>ossibIe waste of tlieiv own 
time and labour, was the employment of Pandits to 
extract such paosagee os, frotii their report, appeai'ed 
most likely to illustrate Hindu mythology, chronology, 
and history: and they tlieinselves then translated tlie 
extracts, or draw up a summiu-y of the subjects to 
which they ralated. The objections to this process 
are sufficiently obvious. The Pandits themselves arc 
but iiupm'fcctly acquainted with the Puraiixu: Uicy 
rarely raatl more than one or two, as the HhAgavata 
and Vishi'iu, and accordingly tlic extracts fiirnUhcd 
by Uicni are limited mostly to tliose authoritietf<, 
especially to the foitncr. As tlic selection of tlie ex¬ 
tracts was necessarily left to their judgment in a grant 
meastire, there was no security that they made the 
best choice they might have done, even from the few 
works they con.<<ultcd. Even if the piissngcs were well 
chosen tliey were still un.'uitisfactory, for it was im¬ 
possible to know whether they might not be ilhistrutod 
or luoditied by what prccc<led or what followcil; luid 
however judiciously and accurately furnished, there¬ 
fore, tliey wera still but meagre substitutes for the 
entire composition. 

But a still more serious inconvenience attended this 
mode of procedure. It was not always easy to de¬ 
termine whether the extracts were authentic. Not to 
describe what was sought for, left the Pandit at a loss 
what to supply; to indicate a desire to find any pai*ti- ' 
culai- information was to tempt him to supply it, oven 
if be fobricatod it for the purpose. Of this the well- 
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known case of Colonel Wilforti U a remarkable in¬ 
stance. Tlic in(|nircr, under tbeac cii'comstances, waa 
jdaccd in a very uncouifortable dilemma, as ho went 
to work upon materials which might either say too 
little or too uiucli—might leave him without the only 
iiiforinntiou that was essential, or might embaiTass him 
with an alxiiulance by which he was afraid to benefit. 

Detached portions of the Pui'Ailias wei'e also of little 
or no value in another iinpoi’tant respect. They threw 
little light mton the literary history of those woidcs, 
itpoii their respective date, and consequent weight aa 
aiithoiities. It is true tliat none of the Purdhas bear 
any dates, but most of Clicin offer occn-sionaily internal 
evidence of their rtlative order to one another, or to 
other compositions, or to circutnstances and events 
from which some conjecture of their antiquity may 
lie fonned. Kow if thei'e be much difference iu tlicsu 
i-rsiK'Cts amongst the Pnrdfias, if some be much 1001*0 
iiiiMleni than otlicrs, if some he of very i*eccnt com- 
pnsitioii, they cannot be of equal weight with regard 
to the Mibjccts they describe, or witli relation to tlie 
past social amJ religions condition of the (icoplc of 
ItMlia. How fur, however, Uicy are tlie writings of 
various and distant perio<t!,—how far they indicate 
this disrimilai*ity of ilate, cannot be gneascrl at from 
a few detached passages, constituting u veiy insigni¬ 
ficant i*ortioi> of a very small part of their number. 

I’nsalisfactoiy ns to their information, questionable 
as to rlieir aiitlicnticity, and nndetennined as to tlieir 
authority, Extracts from the Piinifias are yet the only 
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soul'Ces on which any reliance con be placed for ac* 
curato accounts of the tiotiona of the Hindus. The 
statements which they contain may he of dinerent 
ogeSf and i*elate to different conditions, but os far us 
they go they oi-c correct pictures of the Umes to 
which they belong. Recoux'se to oral authority, to 
the conversational information of ignorent and iiU 
instructed individuals, which constitutes Uic basis of 
most of the descriptions of the lliiuliis, published in 
Europe, U a very unsafe guide, ami has led wnters ' 
of undoubted talent and Icaiixing into the most absurd 
mistakes and inisrepresentatioixs. Frotn these they 
would be preserved by adhering to tlic Pauranik 
writei's; but a full and correct view of the mytliology 
of tlxe Hindus, of their religion as it still exists, and 
of much of their leal history, is only to he cx{jectod 
when the PurniSos ahull have been carefully examined 
and uouipured, and their character and chronology 
shall have been as fax* os possible ascertained. 

In ordci- to effect tlxc latter objects, as far as tlxoy 
ntight be practicable without the actual translation of 
the entii'C works, 1 adopted, several yeai‘s ago, a 
plan for tixe paiticuloi* examination of tlxc uontenta of 
oil the PurtiAas, which was carried into execution 
duinng the latter years of uiy I'csidence in India. En- 
gagiog the services of several able Pundits, I employed 
Uicni to pi-epare a minute index of each of tlxc Pu> 
rtiiias. This was not a inci'e catalogue of chapters, or 
sections, or heads of subjects, but a i‘cca}>itulation of 
the subjects of eveiy page and almost eveiy slansa in 
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each |«igc; l>euig, in fact, a Copious abstract iu Uie 
Mifcr fonn of mi index. It is necessai-y to call atteo- 
lioii to Iliis part of my tusk, the more paj-UculsrIy 
iliut it has been misconceived, and has been supposed 
lo nicmi notliUig more tlian such a summaiy as some¬ 
times ttccoinpanics a PorAda tu the form of a list of 
(he divisions of the work, und a brief notice of the 
topic of eack The indices prepm-ed for uic were of 
a very different description, as the inspection of them 
will at once exhibit*. These indices wci-e drawn up 
in Sanskrit. To convert them into English I em- 
[iloyeil several native young men, educatetl in the 
Hindu college, and well conversant with our language, 
arul to tiicin tlie Pundits explainiul the Summary 
which they Inul compiled. Thu origtiiui and transla¬ 
tion were examined by myself, and con'ected wherever 
necessary. When any inirticular article appearmi to 
promise interest or information, 1 had that translated 
in detail, or translated it myself; in the fonner case, 
revising the translation witli the original. In this 
ittunncr I collected a series of indices, abstiYicts, and 
tr»^^lutions of all the Puranas with one or two uu- 
iiii]M)rUuit exceptions, and of the Maliubboi'ata and 
l?HiiiityHim, from which, if I am not much mistaken, 
a correct notion of the substance and character of 
thcMT works may now be safely formed. 

' ISi-viilr* ciipivs in nij own oims set wm dc- 

bi llir litinr}* ut ibu Asiatic Soetvl/ at Cnlcutta, and 
another Is idacrd i» tKc Jibriury of (be East India Company. 
The indca of iIk AlaliabiMnta uccopies four folio voluioos. 
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The shape in which tlicse absti'acU exist is, how¬ 
ever, too voluminous and unsystematic to admit of 
their being published, or of being used with advan¬ 
tage, except by pei-sons engaged in the especial study 
of their subjects. In order to fit tltem for die ]>crusal 
of those who wish to learn, conveniently os well as 
coii'ectly, whul the PurAfias have to teach, it is ne¬ 
cessary to i-educe the suuimaries of their contents to 
a connected and accessible form, and to indicate the 
circuinstiuices which illustrate their purport, autlien- 
ticity, and date. 1 have attenipte^l to do this in a 
few scattered instances; and absti'acts of the Vishfiii, 
Vi'iyu, Agni, and Bi'ohma Vaivai'tta Pui'aiSos have 
been published in the Journal of die Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. I propose, however, now to go regnitu'ly 
through die whole series, in the order in which the 
Puruiias are commonly arranged, and begin accor¬ 
dingly with the Bralima Purafia, which stands at the 
head of oil the lists. In this, as in any other absUact 
which I may offer to the Society, I wish it to be 
mnlerstood that I do not trust solely to die index, or 
die partial U'anslotion which 1 have described, how¬ 
ever satisfied I may be of their general fidelity. They 
are of gi'cat use as auxiliaries and guides, but die 
original is constantly before me, and nothing is stated i 
except upon referouce to the authority of the text. 

1 trust, therefore, that my abstracts may lay claim to 
as much confidence as nnydiing, except actual trans¬ 
lation, can be considered to deserve. 
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I. brAhma pdrana. 

THsBrulimaPordftA*, or PiirAAa of Brahma, is t-ho 
first of (ho eighteen PuriAas, according to all the 
autlwrities, except tJie P4dma PorAAa, which, in the 
PAtAla KhaAfia or section, arrogates precedence to 
itself, and gives the second place to the BrAhma. This 
rather confinus than invalidates Uie usual specification, 
and the BrAhroa PurAAa may be regarded as the ear¬ 
liest of the series, at least in the estimation of the 
PsurAAik writers. According to BAlambhaffa, in hU 
Coiniiicntaiy on the MitaksharA, it is consequently 
known by the name of Adi, or Firs t Po rafia **. It is 
also soinetiuicas designated as the Saura PurAfia, os in 
part it treats of tlie worship of SAi^a, the suu. Au¬ 
thorities generally agree in stating the extent of the 
firuhma PurAoa to be ten thousand stanzas. The 
Agni PuniAa makes it twenty-five thousand, but U 
single in the enumeration. The actual nuinbet*, in two 
copies consulted on the present occasion, Is about 
seven thousand five hundred. There is, indeed, a 
work called the Uttara KhoAUa, or last section of the 
BrAhma PurAAa, which contains about tlii-ee thousand 
stanzas more, but it is commonly met with detached; 
and whether it be properly a part of the PurAAa to 
which it professes to belong, admits of question. 

I The first verses of the BrAhma PurAAa, forming an 

• [See Anfreclit, Oitid. Codd. MSS. Sanocr. Bodl., I, 17-80. 
Witoon'i \"»hi»u PqrAAa, p. zir, Note SS, Mid xri f.J 

*• [Bunjouf, BbifAT. P., Vol. I, p. xvm.J 
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address to V'lsh&u, under the sppellatiolis. of Hari and 
Purushottama, sufficiently declai'e its sectarial bias, 
and indicate It to be a Vaishfiava work. It is not, 
however, included, iu the classification of the Padma 
Purufia, amongst the Vaishfiava works, but is referred 
to the ^Akta class, in which the worship uf ^akti, the 
pei'sonified female principle, is moi'C pai'ticulaily in¬ 
culcated, and in which the Kajasa pioperty, or pro¬ 
perty of passion, is predominant*. 

After the invocation, it la said that the Ulshis, seated 
at KuituUhiiranya, weixi visited by JA>maharshaiia the 
Srtta, and the disciple of Vyisa, to whom in i>arti* 
uular the Purafius were imparted. The sages ask him 
to repeat tu them an accuunt of the origin, existence, 
and destination of the universe. Accordingly, he nar¬ 
rates to them tlie Brtihma Pni'Afia, as it was rapeated, 
he says, by Brahma, In iHiply to n simllur request 
which was once made by Dakslia, and other patin- 
arclis. In this statement we have a variation, of some 
importance, perhaps, to the authenticity of the text, 
for the Mitsya Pur^a asserts, that the Brahma Pu- 
rifia was communicated by BrahmA to Marichi, who, 
although a patrioi'ch, is a different pci'son fi'om Daksho, 
and if accurately designated by the M&tsya, shows, 
at least, a different i*cading in the copy consulted by 
the compiler of that work, and in those which are 
here followed. 

The first chapter of the Purafia describes the crea- 


> AsiiU. Researches, Yol. XVI, p. 10, Note [above Vol. I, p. IS}. 
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tion, which it attiibutes to Ndrtyaha or Vishfiu, as 
ouo witli BrahinA or iiwwa. He makes the uuiverto 
from the iiHlUcrete cause which is one with matter 
ami spii'it, and the developement of which then pro* 
ceeds conformahly to tlie Sinkhya ])biJosophy. Ihe 
first product from Pradhina, the chief principle or 
lia<«c of all substance, is Malmt, the great or ioteilec* 
tiiaJ principle, whence proceeds Aliankura, conscious* 
ness, or individuality. Pram this are produced the 
rudiments of the elements, and from them are de¬ 
veloped the gross or pei'ceptible elements, of which 
water is the menstruum of the I'est, and first sensible 
ingredient in the formation of the world. The ap* 
pcaraiice of Brahiin't on the waters, and the actual 
manifestation of the system of the universe, are de¬ 
scribed in the same maiiner as io Manu, and partly in 
the same words. Indeed, in this, and in all the eaiiy 
as well as some of the latter cbaptej-s of this Parifia, 
the words employed seem to be common to several of 
the PuraAas, as will be pai-ticularly pointed out when 
wc come to tJie parallel passages of tbe Vishfiu Pu- 
i-afia; and they appeal* to have been taken from some 
older work or works, from which the pi'esent Purifies 
are, probably, in pai-t at least derived. 

The birth of the first Manu Swiyambhuva and hU 
wife SataniijA, and their descendants to the origin of 
Daksha, from the Prichetasas by Marishfi, are next 
described, and are followed by a brief notice of the 
birtii of Baksha’s daughters, and the multiplication of 
beings by the intercourse of the sexes. The next 
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chapter gives detailed accounts of the posterity of 
Duksha's daughters, eapecijUly of those wedded to 
Kasyupa, comprising go<ls, demigods, demons, men, 
animals, and 2>Iants; or, in a word, all ci'catures, i-eul 
or fabulous. In the tliird chapter occurs the histoty 
of Pritbu; and in the fourth, an account of Ute four¬ 
teen Manwantai-as, or reigns of the Manus. We have 
then a pailicular account of tlm origin of Voivaswata, 
the 1‘eigniiig Maim, and of his descendants, consti¬ 
tuting the solar dynasty, or line of piinces descended 
from the Sun, stopping in one copy with Vajran&bha, 
but in the other proceeding to Vf’ihadbala, with whom 
the series usually closes. The princes of the lunar 
dynasty are then detailed to the penod of the great 
i war; and in the account of Krishda, the legend of his 
being accused of purloining a wonderful jewel is nar- 
rated at length. In all these details, which occupy 
' fifteen c 1 iai>ters, the Brdhnm Purai'ia presents the same 
legends as are found in other PiiraAas, except that 
they ni’e in general more concisely told. 

The same may be said of the next chapters, which 
contain brief desenptions of the divisions of the eai-th, 
and of tliu several Dwlpas of which it consists, of 
Patdla, or the regions under the earth, and of the 
dilTei'ent hells: of the spheres above die earth, and 
the size and distances of the planets and constel¬ 
lations, and the influence of the sun and moon in 
producing ram and fertility. These extend to the 
twentieth chapter. 

Part of the twentieth chapter takes up the subject 
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of Mias, or places to which pilgrimage ahoald be 
performed, of which a few only are particulaiiacd, 
and the lUt » interrupted by a short googi-aphical 
description of Bhw'ata Vai'slia, or India Proper, its 
mountains, rivers, inhabitants, and merits. The portion 
which may be considered as characteristic* of this 
Purina Ujcjj commences, nud rdatos particularly to 
^e sanctity of Utkina, or Orissa, arising, in the first 
instance, from ihc worship of the Sun, in various forms, 
in that coifflCry j’Khc desciiption of w ine)), including 
legendary accounj^f the origin of the twelve Adilyas, 
or cliildren of Aditl, the wife of Easyapa, and the story 
of Vuivaswata’s birth from the Sun by bis wife San- 
jni, extends to the twpnty*cighth uliaptcr. 

The sanctity of Utkala continues, however, to coo> 
stitute the subject of the book, forming the lo<«ely 
connecting thread of a variety of legends, the scene 
of which is laid in the province. Thus we have a 
description of the forest in Ltkala called Ek&mra, 
which is considered most holy from its being the fa¬ 
vourite haunt of ^iva; and Uiis suggests the legend of 
Dnksha’s sacrifice, the birtli of Um 4 iis the daughter 
of HiuiAlaya, aud her marriage witli ^iva, the de¬ 
struction and renovation of the Deity of Love, Uie 
disrespect shown by Dakslia to ^iva, and the punish¬ 
ment inflicted by the ministers of that deity upon the 
IMitriarch and his abettors. The Ekimra wood it ap¬ 
pears was the place to which Siva repaired after these 
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ti'ansactions, and hence Ue holiueas. It is so called, 
it is said, from a mango*tree (Amra) which flourished 
dicro in a former kalpa or great nge. According to 
the descinptioD that follows the legends above men¬ 
tioned in great detail, its circuit was filled with gar¬ 
dens, and tanks, and palaces, and temples, (he latter 
dedicated to various Lingas; and it comprised many 
Tirtbas, or holy spots, as Viraja, Kapila, and others. 
Connected with it also was the tract sacred to Vishhu, 
or Purnshottoma Kshetra, which ts next described; 
and then follows an account of Indrodyumna, king of 
Avanti, by whom the temple of Visbfiu was first 
erected at this spot; and the image of JagaoniUlia, 
made for him by VUwakarinau, oHginally set up. The 
proceedings of Indradyumnu, on tliis occasion, are 
very fully narrated, and the account extends to the 
forty-sixth chapter. 

The text then passes ratlicr abruptly to a conver¬ 
sation between Vishnu and tlie sage M&rkaiidey.a, at 
the season of the destruction of the world , in which 
Vblifiu tells tlie Muni that he is identical witli all 
tilings, and that Siva is the same as himself. The 
especial object of the legend is, however, to account 
for the sanctity of a pool Purushottama K8hcti*a, 
called the lake of Miti-kahdeya, from its being attached 
to a temple with a Linga, erected by the Mnni witli 
the permission of Vishtiu, bathing in which tank is a 
work of inent. We have then notices of other pools, 
and of t]-ees and temples, with legends conceiming 
their origin, and directions for bathing, praying and 
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worshippiirg at various shrines. Copious instructions 
are given for tJie adoration of Purushotfaina or Jagan- 
niitba, Balaitliua and Subhadrij ond a legend of tbo 
image of the foniier is introduced, in which it is said, 
that it was ori^'nalty made for Indra, but carried off 
from bis capital, Amanivatl, by RAvahs; that on the 
conquest of LankA by Kiuno, he left it with Vibldshotia, 
aiul that it was presented by him to Satuudra (Ocean), 
by whom it was set up on the coast of Orissa. 

The ailvanti^ of living and dying at Purushottama 
Ksbeb'a are then expatiated upon, and it is said that 
nuoy Itishis, or sages, resided there at the recoin* 
inendation ofBrahmA. Amongst them was the sage 
named Kandu, and the mention of bis name leads to 
a story of PramlocbA, the nymph of heaven, who 
was sent by Indi'a (o inteirupt Kandu’s austerities, 
but became enamoui-ed of him, and sojourned with 
him for nnuiy ages upon earth. This story was trans¬ 
lated by the late M. Langtes, and the trauslation forms 
the first article of the “Journal Asiatique” of tlio 
Asiatic Society of Paris. 

The praises of VAsudeva, or -KiHshiia, introduce an 
account of some of tlieAvatai’as of VishfiUjOfBrahniA’s 
origin fiom him, and the production and death of the 
demons Madhii and Kaitabha. All this, however, is 
but prelimuiaiy to a narrative of the birth and actions 
JofKmhfia, including the usual legends of Balarama, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddba, and ending witli the 
death of Krisliiia and the destruction of DwArakA. 
These subjects intend from the sixty-fifth to the 
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$ighty>8ixth chapter, and are, not only in their piir- 
poiT, ^ut in their VQiy language, the same as those 
which ^ are found in the fifth book of the Vishnu 
Puj-ifia. 

A senes of chapters Uicn ensues on Sraddhos, or 
oh8e<][uiaI sacrifices, on cei*cmonial and moral obser¬ 
vances, on the duties of the several castes, and on 
the merit of worshipping V^ishau, especially at the 
Ekddusi, or eleventh day of the moon’s increase, which 
topic is illustrated by several insipid legends. These 
subjects occupy sixteen chapters. We then have a 
poi-ticuiar detail of the divisions of time, and the dura¬ 
tion and influence of the four Yugos, or ages, intro- 
ductorr to a description of the degeneracy of mankind 
id the last, or Kali age, and the periodical destruction 
of the world. 

When speaking of destruction, Vy&sa, to whom the 
^ini'acter of narrator has been transferred in the 
course of the work, Lomaharshafia only I'epeatiiig 
what his master had formerly said, desciibes absolute 
and final destruction, or the eternal cessation of exis¬ 
tent things, by the exemption of an individual him¬ 
self from all existence; and-this lends to a question 
from the sages as to the nature of Yoga, or Uie prac¬ 
tice of that absU'oetion by which final liberation is 
secured. In one copy of this Pur&ha the answer is 
suspended by the abrupt insertion and evident intei*- 
polation of several chapters, in which an account of 
the solar dynasty of princes, from Vaivaswata to R&ina, 
is repeated; and some notice is taken of the origin of 
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Soma, or the moon. These chapters are, however, 
clearly out of place, aotl is another copy they are 
wanting, Vylsa proceeding correctly to describe the 
means of obtaining emancipation. With this view he 
gives a sketch of tlie Sinkhya system of philosophy, 
6r6t in his own words, and then in the words of the 
Mtmi VasishtJja, as atWressed formerly to King Ja- 
nakaj tlieir conversation also contains a description 
of the practices ol the Yogi, as suppi'ession of breath, 
and particular postures, intended to withdraw his 
senses more completely &om external objects. After 
. describing the condition of the S^ttwika, or perfect 
i man, attained by these means, and bis becoming 
identified with Vdsudeva or Kfishfia, the work con* 
cltales with a panegyric upon itself, and dwells on the 
vast heuefits derived by all classes of men fj'otn pe¬ 
rusing it, or hearing it read. 

Tlial (his summary of the Brahma Purufia faithfully 
represents its contents os it U ordinarily met witli, 
may be inferred from the concun’ence of the two co¬ 
pies consulted, one belonging to myself, and one to 
Mr. Colebrooke. In the Catalogue of the Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Royal Library of Paris also. No. V. 
ofthe Devanagari USvS., although erroneously deno¬ 
minated Riina Sabasra N^ma, *'the thousand names 
of RAuia”, an extj-act from the Br4hma PurMa, ie a 
portion of that work, and comprehends the chapters 
which relate to tlie worship of ^e sun, and the sanc¬ 
tity of Punishottama Kshetra, concurring, Uierefore, 
as far os it ^es, with the copies here anslyzei}. It Is 
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nevertheless obvious, that such a Br&hma Pur&i'ia as 
has been here described, cannot have any preten¬ 
sion to be considered as an ancient work, as the ear¬ 
liest of die Pur&Aas, or even os a Purdi^a at all. The 
first few chapters may have belonged to a genuine 
and an ancient composition, and some of the later 
sections may be regainled as not incompatible with 
the character of a Pur&fia, but the gi'eater portion of 
the work belongs to the class of M&hutiuyos, legeu- 
/lory and local descriptions of the greatness or holiness 
of particular temples, or individual divinities. The 
'.BrAhina PurAfia as wc have it, is, for the most pai't, 

i be MAhutinya or legend of tlic Kanctity of Utkala 
r Orissa. 

Although Uie holiness of Utkala is owing especially 
to its inclnding in its limits Purnsliottaina Ksbetra, 
die country between the Vaitarafif and Itasakoila rival's, 
within which, on a low range of sand-hills at Purl, 
stands the celcbraterl temple of Joganmitb; yet the 
Br&lnna Piirafia also gives due honour to two other 
forms of Hindu superstition, to the woi'ship of the 
sun, and that of Mahiidco in the same province, and 
this may assist us to some conjecture of the dote of 
the work in its pi'esent form. The gieat scat of the 
woi'ship of Siva called Ek&mra KAnana in our text, is 
now known as Bhuvauc^wura, a ruincil city consisting 
entirely of deserted and dismantled towers and tem¬ 
ples, sacred to die woi'ship of Mah&deo'. The great 
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temple was erected by Lalit* Indra Ke^’t, RAja of 
Orissa, and vra» complct«<l a. i>. 657. At wliat penod 
the wm-sbip decUned, and the templos fell into decoy, 
MO where appeare, but these events were no doubt 
connected with the iwcendeucy of the wloration of 
VUliiju or JagaunAth, which probably began to flourish 
ill Its gi’catcst vigour subsequently to tlic twelfth 
rentury. 

The worsliip of the Sun seems to have enjoycnl a 
moie uiodciu prosperity, for the remarkable temple 
atKamirka, known to navigators as Ihc Black Pagoda, 
was built by liiijA Laugora Narsinli Deo, a. n. I*i41. 
It itei'ins to have disputed for a season preeminence 
with die hunioge paid to Jagaiinuth, for the temple of 
the latter divinity was constructed only forty-three 
vears prior to the Black Pagoda, or in a. i». 1198. 
Ji^aniiAtb however tiiutnphed over his livuls, and 
die shrine of die Sun, and the tcuiples of Mahddeo, 
are now alike in a state of ruin: this c<»iild nut have 
been the case when tliu Braliiim Piirati.a celebrated 
their glories, ami they would appeiu-, at the time 
when the PurAhfl wiut compiled, to have divided die 
veneration of die Hindus witli Uimr more fortunate 
eouipetitor. The internal evidence which the work 
offers, dierefurc, rendcj-s it exceedingly probable, that 
it was compoeod in the course uf the thirteenth or 
foiu-teendi century, or after the worship of Jagahnatlm 
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predominated, but before^iva and the Sun had fallen 
into utter disrepute. 

The work which is called the UUara Khah&a, or 
*‘Last portion*’ of the Briihma Pur&6a, is, as has been 
obseiwed, roct with in a detached form, and 

08 an independent'VCfmposition. The subjects of which 
it treats, are also of a character wholly dUsiinilar fi'om 
those of tlie Brahma Pur&tiB, and it is vei 7 obvious 
that thci'e is no connexion ^tween the two. If there 
be any Piiiwa Kbafida, or^nor section of the Bmhma 
Purdha, of which the Uttara Rhaiida is a continua¬ 
tion, it must be something veiy different from the 
work of which the preceding summary has been given. 

The Uttara Khaiida of the Brihma Pur&iia consists 
of tliirty-seven chapters, containing about three thou¬ 
sand stanzas. It is repeated by >Saunaka to Sat&nlka, 
as it was formerly nai'ratsd by Agastya to Supratlka, 
a sage. It so far merits the denomination of Brihma 
Purdi^a, that it has Brahmi for its hero: commencing 
with his incestuous passion for Sai'aswatf, and the 
bii’th of a son, Sumndfka, In consequence. SumHdfka, 
being offended with his pai'cnt, creates, by arduous 
penance, the brood of Asuras or Titans, by whom 
the gods are defeated, and Brahma is expelled from 
heaven. Brahmi, however, by propitiating ^iva, is 
restored to his dignity and power, and craplojrs Viswa- 
karinan to build for him the ci^ DrUyapura, on the 
banks of the Balsj4 liver, the gloi^ and sancti^ of 
which stream it is the main purport of the work to 
panegyrize. 


so 
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The Uttai-a Khartfla of the Bi-nbtna Pur&fta, then, 
is nothing moi'C than a Mabitmya of the BaJaji river; 
but where the Balajd river flows, or where the city 
of DHsyapura i$ situated, are matters to be decided 
only by future inquiry. The work itself atfords no 
geographical intimations, except that the scene of 
Brahma’s penmtee and sacriflee, in propitiation ofSiva, 
and of various forms of bis goddess, L)ev( or Uiu&, is 
laid in the north Drilyapnra means ineioly the 
'‘beautiful city”; and othej' appellations given to it 
are derived from legen«Is peculiai' to this work, and 
afford no help in its verifleation. The Balajd river is 
called also the Brahma l]rada,,‘'the lake of Brahmu”, 
from his liaving jHirfbrmed penance on its borders; 
and Bmianlsd, “tlie destroyer of arrows”, having 
cured the gods when wounded liy tlic shafts of the 
dcinous. As pei'sonificd, the stream is on one ocea- 
siou identified with Nandinf or fMkanibbarf Devf, and 
the latter goddess is the tutelojy divinity of Sonibher, 
and other places in HajputAna'. The lake of Bralinm 
might be thought to lofer to the celebrated lake of 
Pnshkara, where is still tlie only shrine known in 
Imlia to be dedicated to BralimA; but the BaligA is 
always described as a river, a great river, a Mabanadf, 
not a lake: the name means ‘‘Strength*born”, tlie 
stream being produced by the power of the go<lB; an 
nppelintiou that offers no aid in discoveiing its di- 
rectiou, and no such name occurs in the ancient or 
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modem geogrnphy of India. In BafianAsA, however, 
we have in all probabili^ the original of Bands, or 
Bunass, a riv.cr neing in Mdi'wd^, and flowing into the 
Chambat; and tbe.Uttara Khahda of the Brahma Pu- 
raha is therefom most probably the local legend of 
some temple in Central India, which is now in rains, 
and the memory of which has passed away. There is 
nothing in the record that survives, of interest or im¬ 
portance, as it is made up chiefly of accounts of 
battles between the gods and demons, and praises of 
the holiness of the river, intermixed with puerile le¬ 
gends of local invention, and thinly interspersed with 
others belonging to die general borly of Paurdftik fiction. 

The Uttara Kliaiida of the Bi'dbina Purdfia is not 
to be confounded with the Brabmottara Khahda, a 
section of the Skdnda Pur&fia. 
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Th£ Biidma Purddu, which in the Paurdhik lists oc¬ 
cupies the second place, and in its own enumeration 
the first, is a work of considerable extent; according 
to the best authorities, and to its own statements, it 
consists of fifty-five thousand dlokas, and the copies 
that are current actually contain little less than tliat 
number, or about b0,000. 


32 analysis or tbb pobanas. 

The PAdmft PurAAa occurs in various portions— 
according to its own text in five—the first of which 
treats of the ^pearance of Viraf or Brahma, and 
primary creationj it is termed thePausbkai-a, of SHshii 
Khanda. The second describes the formation and 
divisions of the earth, and various places of pilgrimage, 
whence it is called the Bhdmi, or Tirtha Khafida. The 
third contains an account of the regions above the 
earth, slid of some celebrated princes, and is called 
the Swai^ Kbafida. The genealogies of princes are 
cornprued m the fourth part; and the fifth, containing 
the Brahma Glti, explains the means by which 
lDokslu^ or final emancipation, may be attained. This 
is the specification of the divisions of the Ptirfifis 
which is given in the first chapter of Uie Siushti 
Khanda, but it is not very exactly applicable to the 
work as it occurs. The three first portions are rightly 
denominated the Sfishii, Bhdmt, andSwargaKhafidas; 
bat the fourth is called the Pat^a Rhatjda, from its 
opening with a description of Patila, the r^ons under 
the earth; and the fifth, or Uttai-a Khanda, is by no 
means restricted to philosophical discussion. There 
is current, bowevei’, a sixth division, the Ki'iyi Yoga 
Sara, which treats of the practice of devotion, and 
more nearly corresponds to the definition of the fiftli 
portion given in the text 

The Paushkara, of SHthHKhaMift consists of forty- 
six chapters and about 8500 stanzas. Lomabarshafia, 
the disciple of Vy&sa, sends his 'son Vgrasravas the 
Sdta to Naifflisbii-afiya, to relate the Puriiiaa to 
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Saiinulcft uiid odier KishU nsscinblcd ttC diut {ilace. 
At Sauiinku's I'equest he commumvAtes (n them that 
Pur6ha, which, from its containing an account of the 
lotos (Padma), whence Brahm4 appearcf] in order to 
ci*eute the world, is tenned tho Pddina PurAi^a. Sdta, 
ill i*cp]ying, proclaims also his right by btiib and pro* 
fesslun to narmte the Punihas, which were hi the 
present Kalpa iiupaidcd by Vishnu in the Malaya uva- 
tnra to Brahma, and by him to the guda in the first 
instance, and in the second to lA>mahiiit4hai)a, by 
Vyasa, who was a form of Brahma. We have here 
also the assertion that tlie Pui*A]ias consiste<I originally 
of 100 kotfs, a thousand million of utanans, of which 
400,000 were thought stifhcient for the instruction of 
man—the rest being preserved by the gods. Si'itn 
then recapitulates all that lie purposes to noi-rate to 
the. rashU, the whole of which he says was funiierly 
imparted by Brahma to his will-begotten son, the 
patriiu*ch Pulastya, by whom it was related at Gangu- 
dwiira to Prince Bldshinu; in fact, therefore, Pulas^a 
is tlie peraon to whom this portion of the P4dina Pu- 
raiia is properly to be ascribed. 

Pulastya, at the request of Bhfshina, instructs him 
how the univerae was framed. The process is ns usutJ 
in the Purdfios that of the Saiikbyu philosophy, or 
from tJie eternal Pj'adh4Qa proceed successively Ma- 
hat, Ahunkura, the senses, the rudimcntal elements, 
and tlio gross elements, to which Is superadded the 
egg of creation, as in Manu. Creation, however, is 
the will and act of the uncreated supreme Brahma, 
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who t»kcft Iho fora) of Poitisba, and in that cliaracter 
infuses into Prakfiti the gern) of activity. Brahma i», 
in bis various functions, Brabmu, Vishiiu, and Siva; 
but there is a pecuUainty in this ciiaptei*' which de- 
Hcrves notice: Ute diflfei'ent Purilias commonly iden¬ 
tify either Vishnu or Siva with the Supreme, but in 
this pait of the PMma, Bralimd and Brahma, the in- 
strament and first cause of creation, ai-e represented 
as the same; the primeval, excellent, beneficent, and 
supreme Brahma, in the form of Brahmd and the rest, 
is the creation and the creator, preserves and is pre¬ 
served, devours and U devoured, the first itiimatorial 
cause being, as is common m the pantheism of the 
Punifias, also the roateiial cause and substance of the 
universe; notwithstanding, however, the ohai-actei- 
here ^ven to Brahmd, the Pddma Purafia U, ac¬ 
cording to its ovrn cJassification, a Voishdava Purdda, 

' and deserves that character by its frequent intimation 
’ of the supremacy of Vishdo. 

The third chapter contains an account of tlic divi¬ 
sions of time, from o)) instant to the life of Brahma, 
conformably to the usual Paurddik chronology, and 
in words common to dilFerent Purddas. This is intro- 
ductoiy to the renewal of a-eation, after a night of 
Brahma, when that deify, in the chwacter of Vishdii, 
assumed the form of a boar, and having placed the 
earth upon the waters, created its several divisions, 
tJid peopled them with animate and inanimate beings. 
We have then another detail of the creation, rather 
of a mystical description, in which the diflferent oi-dera 
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of beings pi'ooeed fi*oin modified conditionK of Uie 
body ofBralimi. Tbe»e not multiplying, BrolimA pro¬ 
duces the Piiij^patis from his will, then die Riidrus, 
then Sw/iyambhuvaManu, whose dau^itcrs, Akdti and 
PrasiSti, inai'i'ied to Daksha and Rnchi, give birth to 
daughters, who are espousctl to the ^ishis, forming 
the earlier patriarchal families, which are evidently 
nothing more than an allegorical representation of the 
institution of moral obligations and ceremonial rites 
by cei-taia holy peraonoges, the firaC teachers of the 
Hindu religion. All these details occur in the same 
01 ‘der, and in essentially the same words, in the early 
chapters of the Vishiiu Puniua*. 

The same identity continues with regard to the 
origin of Haksbrnf from the chuniing (if the ocean, 
but tlie parallel is then suspended by the introduction 
of the story of Dalcsba’s sacrifice, which is narrated 
at sonic length. We have then an account of the fa¬ 
mily of the second Daksha, as in the Vishnu and other 
Pur&iias—short notices of the several Manwnntaras— 
the story of Vena and Prithu—the ongin of Viu- 
vaswuta and die descendants of the sun in the line of 
Ikshw^ku toiSrutayus, who it is said was killed in the 
great war. The genealogy of this chapter is little else 
than a string of names, and agrees with that given in 
the Kdrma and Mutsya Punifias better than with 
that of the VishAu. 

Bhtshma then requests to be iufonned of the origin 
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and nature of the PitfU, or progenitors of mankind; 
iu lopiy to whid), Pulaatya descnbes the briddha, 
or ofiferings to deceased ancestors, and the ineiits of 
its celebration, pajliculai-ly at Gayi. These subjects, 
illustrated by the stoiy of Brahmadatta, as it occurs 
also in the Hwi Vania*, occupy three chapters, from 
the uinth to tlie eleventh inclusive. The two next 
chapters contaiu an account of the dynasty of lunar 
princes to the time of Kmhha and his immediate 
posterity, rather more in detail than the solar ge> 
neology, but the same in substance as in other Purdi^as. 

We have next a scries of l^nds i-elating to the 
wars between the gods and Titans or Asuros, which, 
although not restricte<l to the Pidma Puruiia, are In 
some degree peculiar in their order and details. The 
Asuias are described as enjoying the ascendency over 
the Devatis, when Vrihaspati, taking advantage of 
(heir leader Sukra’s being enamoured of a nymph of 
heaven, sent by ludra to interrupt his penance, comes 
amongst the former as ^ukro, and misleads them into 
irreligion by preaching heretical doctrines; the xloc- 
trines and practices he teaches ore Jain, and in a 
preceding passage it is said that the sons of Paji em¬ 
braced the Jina Dhariun—notices which are of sotuc 
value with regard to the age of the compilation. 

An inquiry into the cause of the enmity that pre¬ 
vailed between the two heroes, Karha and Arjuna, 
sii^ests a curious legend of a quarrel between Brahini 
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and ^iva, in which a being bom from the pei-spimtion 
of the former puts the latter to flight. Siva ropairs to 
VUhhu, who offers to put alms into i^ivu’s dUb, when 
l^iva pierces the hand of Vishhti , and the blood tliat 
flows in consequence fills the Kapula, and becomes u 
Nara, a man—tlie smnt Nara in another birtl), and 
Arjuna in another. BrohmA’s progeny becomes in a 
succeeding existence Karha, and hence the hostility 
of the two, the legend considering them evidently as 
types of the followers of BrubmA and of Siva in a 
contest for superionty. The same notion of a struggle 
between the two sects prevails in what follows. The 
lusU'C of BrahmA’s 6fth head excites the envy of the 
gods, and Siva, at their suggestion, tears it off. To 
expiate the crime of injuring a Brahman, ^iva, by the 
advice of Vishhu, repairs to voinous Tfrthas, and t-his 
leads to the Pushkara MAhatmya, or the description 
of the holiness of Pushkara or Pokhur I>ake ncoi* 
Ajmir, a subject that more or less pervades the rest 
of the Srishti Khabda from the fifteenth chapter to 
the end. 

The praises of Pushkara, instructions for bathing 
and worshipping there, and the efficacy or gifts and 
sacrifices performed at Uils sacred spot, 01*0 abun¬ 
dantly interspersed with legends, some peculiar to the 
work and to the subject, and others belonging to the 
general body of tradition and mythology, but rather 
ai'biCrarily connected in the P&dma PurAna with the 
sancti^ of Pushkara. Of the former class we liave 
Brahm&’s throwing down a lotus (Pushkai'a) from 
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heuven, whence the name of the place where it fell; 
his performing a eoleinn sacrifice there; his marriage 
widi Giyati'f; the displeasure of his former bride 
vitrl, in consequence of \%'bich she denounced impre¬ 
cations 00 all the gods and Brahmans; tlie metamor¬ 
phosis ofKingFrabhanjana toa tiger, and hie liberation; 
the fidelity of the cow NaudA, and her elevation to 
heaven; and similar stories, some of which we curiotia, 
but most puerile. Of fictions which are to be found 
in several other PurAiias, we have the death of Vri- 
trAsura by Indru’s vtyra, or thunderbolt, formed of 
the bones of the Dadhichi, and Agoatya’s hum¬ 
bling the Vindliya inouiitaiu, drinking up the ocean, 
and destroying the Asuras who bad sought refuge 
honcath its watere. The bed of the ocean was after¬ 
wards replenished by KingHhogfratha when he brought 
the Ganges from heaven. 

The subjects that next occur u’e Vretas, or acts of 
«elf-<lenud and devotion, to be pcrforme<t on particulai* 
occasions, as on the third lunation of each month in 
the year, when worahip U to be addressed to some 
form or other of Gaiirf, either with or without her 
uousoit ^iva; also on certain specified days, as the 
Vibhiita DwAdaif, Visoka 0w4daAI, KaJyaAa Saptamf, 
Bhaiinf BkAdasl, and others, illustrated as usual by 
legends, amongst which the birth of VaAishtha and 
Agastya occurs, and tlie stoiy of the latter’s drinking 
the ocean is repeated as introductory to the efficacy 
of worshipping Agastya at Pushkara Tlrtha. MAr- 
kajideya Muni’s going in pilgrimage to Pushkara ^ves 
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occasion to some account of him, mt<l of hts iutci'- 
course with Ramachandra, who pasAud a nioiith ut 
Pushkara, and performed Sruildliu tlicr-u when on hin 
way to the scene of his exile, ch*ciinistaiicc8 of wddi'h 
the Rdjn4yafia takes no notice. KshcinankaH Uovf, 
a fonn of Durg& residing at Pushkara, is wooed by 
MabUh&sura, whose origin is rctatcd; he attempts to 
carry her off by force, but is slain, and an account is 
then given of some other exploits of the goddess. 
We have then a eulogimn of the nicints of giving food 
and drink, Illustrated by the punishment of Sweta, 
king of ]i4vnta-vai'sha, condemned to gimw his own 
bones after death, as a penance for his omitting to 
distribute food in charity whilst he lived; and by 
anecdotes of Riraachandra, including the history of 
Daiida, after whom tlie DatiSaktii'aAyA, or gi'cal 
southern forest, was muned; Ruma acts os an umpire 
between a vulture and owl in a dispute for a nest, 
and the nest being assigned to Oie owl, the vulture, 
who was King Hrahmudatta, condemned to this trans* 
formation, resumes his form and goes to heaven. After 
I'eturning to Ayodhyd, and celebrating the Rtgasi'iya 
sacrifice, ii4ma again travels to the South, and pays 
a visit to Vibhfshatia: on his quitting Lanku he broke 
down the bndge that connected the island with the 
main land, and on his way home visited Pushkara and 
shook hands with Brahmi. 

After these legends we have an account of (he 
creation in the Pitlnia Kalpa, prafaced by a second 
detail of the divisions of time, closing in a pcnodical 
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(lissolHtion; doring which NirAyaAa, sleeping upon the 
waters, is beheld by Mdrkaiideya Muni, who, by de¬ 
sire of the deify, enters the celestial body, and beholds 
in it df existent things. This legend occurs in several 
Piiriinas, particulsi'ly in tliat which bears the name 
of tlie Muni*. Brahmii, then becoming manifest from 
a golden loUis, ci-eates tlio world and its divisions out 
of the several parts of tlie lotus, whence this period 
of creation is called the P/ulma Kalpa. After the for¬ 
mation of the world, and the destJ-nctiou of the de¬ 
mons Madhu and Kufablia who sought to destroy 
Brahma, by Vishiiu, the w'ork proceeds as before, 
through the intervention of the raind-engei*ed Prajii- 
IMitis, the daughters of Daksba, and progeny of Ka- 
syapu. I'lio concluding chapteis describe the wars of 
the gods and demons, the destimction of M4ya and 
KAIanemi by Vishnu, and tlio birtli of Skanda for the 
dcstrnctioo of Turaka, the overthrow and dcatlt of 
the demon, and Skonda's marriage with Devasenu. 
“Then,** concludes Sdts, “Pulastya departed, and 
Dhishma having become filled with (rue knowledge, 
returned to his government of Hastinapura.’* A final 
chapter contains a tolerably copious index of the con¬ 
tents of the Sfishii Rhadda. 

Bkimi Kkcthda. The second division of the Pildma 
Puraiia is of much the same extent as the first, con¬ 
taining about 7500 sUmzas, which ai-e distributed 
amongst 133 short chapters. It opens with a question 
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put by the HUbiB to Stlta, how it happened that Pra* 
hi’Ma, or Prahlnda, a daitya, and natural enemy of 
the gods, could have been inspired with the devotion 
he entertained for VUhtiii, and finnily united with 
that deity. Sdta i-cpUes by stating, that the same 
question hod been formerly askcil of Brahma by Vy^a, 
and he repeaU Brahma’s answer as VyaAA had com* 
nuinicated it to him, which is a naii'ative of Pj'ahluda’s 
bii-th and actions in a pi'eceding kalpa. This allusion 
to Praliluda, it may bo olnserved, without any pi’e* 
rmiiimry details, Implies a knowledge of his histoiy, 
which can only be derived from some earlier v'ork; 

Iwhat this may have been, it is not veiy possible to 
ascertain, as the legend occurs in several Pur&tias, 
and mention is made of Pi'ablada in the MabAbharata. 
For his character, however, of a devout worahipper 
of Vishuu, the Visbiiu Puruiia and Bhugavata ai'e 
the especial authorities*. 

In oixlcr to account for Prahluda’s eminence as a 
Vaishi'iava, Siita repeats a story of Slvasarman, a 
Brahman of Dwaraka, who bad live sons, equally 
I'emarkable for their piety and filial devotion. The 
latter is put to the test in various ways by their father, 
and being proof against every trial, the father and the 
four eldci* sons arc united after death with Visbfiu; 
Somoiarinan, the filth son, was also desirous of the 
same elevation, and was engaged at S4lagr&maKshetra 


* [Vithnu Por. I, 17-80. BUAf*v. Pur. Vll, 4-0. 8«o Bur* 
noufs Pr«f. ad Vol. Ill, p. viu IT. Lassea, Ind. Alt IT, SSS f.] 
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in that contemplation on Vishiiu which it i« the great 
object of this part of the PAtlma Puniiia to inculcote 
aK die most efficacious means of union with tlie divi¬ 
nity, as it is hcie said, “The imperishable state is not 
obtained by sacrifice, by penance, by absti*act medi¬ 
tation, by holy knowledge, but by thinking upon 
Vishnu: tJie destroyer ofMadhu is not beheld through 
gilts or tliroogh pilgrimage, but through the union 
that is effected by intense cositeinplation: the Brohtnaii 
enters tlie state of Vlshtiu by the rood of profound 
mental identification.** Wliilst Soninaarntan is on- 
deavouriog to effect this coalescence) an alarm sproads 
through th? hermitage that ilie Daityas are approching, 
and a lou<l clamour ensues,which distracts his thoughts, 
and fills his mind with feai* of the foos of the gods; he 
dies whilst utider these apprehensions, and is conse¬ 
quently born again as a member of that race which 
engrussc<l bis last thoughts. He is born as Prahli^la, 
tlie son of Hiraiiyakaiipu, a daityu, but from the in¬ 
fluence of his former life a worshipjier of Vishnu. Tn 
the war between the gods and demons, however, he 
Ijikcs part with his family, and is killed by the dbcus 
of Vishiiu. He U again born of tlie same parents and 
witli the same name, and is tlien tJie Prahlnda who is 
tlie hero of the usual story, the pious son of an im¬ 
pious fathei”, the lattej- of whom was destroyed by 
Vishha in the Ninsinba, or man-lion avatdra, and the 
formrn- was raised to tlie rank of Indra for his life, 
and finally uniteil with Vishiiu. The Pitima Pmiiiia, 
tlierofore, in borrowing the subject of this legend from 
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other sources, has added to it ciivuinstances peculiar 
to itself, evidently of sectanal tenor, and comparatively 
recent invention. 

The elevation of PrahlMa to the rank of king of 
hcaven->-a dignity which no other Puruiias assign him, 
although they tnake him mouaich over a division of 
P&t&la—suggests to the ^Uhis an inquiry into the 
nnttii-e of celestial dominion, and upon whom and by 
whom it is confeired; and this iutroduocs a logend of 
the birth of a king of the gotls, or Indvs, ns the son 
of Kusyapn and Aditi, in consequence of a boon to 
tliat elTeut promised to Aditi by Vishnu. KoiyapaV 
other wives, Diti and Danu, the motbeia of the Daltyas 
and Danavas, feeling mortiiie<l at the infei-iunty of 
their children to those of their sister^wife Aditi, Ka« 
^yapa, in order to console them, enters upon a long 
philosophical disquisition upon tlie nuturc of liody and 
soul. The discussion is conducted in the form of an 
allegory, in wlticl) tlie Senses eiuleuvotir to negotiate 
a perpetual alliaiiue with Soul, and Soul, aftei* several 
vain stiti gg les to evarle all connexion with the Sbukcm, 
at last escapes from tlicm altc^thev by the aid of 
meditation. 

After describing tlie determination of the chief 
Daityas to raise themselves to a level with the gods 
by arduous penance, tlie Uishis rather abruptly ask 
Shta to tell then] the story of a Brahman called Su- 
vrata, the son of Sornasarman and Siiinan&s, who was 
a devoted worshipper of Vishnu, and who became, 
therefore, in a future bird), Itidra, the sou of Ka^yupa 
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and Aditl. Ttie legend ts an insipid sectarial fiction, 
but contains some curious matter, especially regarding 
virtue and vice, tlie revrard of the former and pniiish- 
meiit of the latter after death, the road to the judg- 
inent'seat of Yaina, tils appearance, and the tortures 
to which sinners are condemned. The text tlieii re¬ 
verts to tlie austerities of the demons, and particularly 
those of Hirahyakasipu, which compel Brahma to 
gi-aut him a boon that he shall not be aloin by any 
living creature; it therefore becomes necessary for 
Vishiiii to destroy him in the non-descript form of 
the Knsinha; whilst in the Avatara of the boar, ho 
puts to death Hiraiiyiiksha and other demons. These 
events are briefiy I'eferred to, and are but introductory 
to a longer legend of the birth of Vfitra, the sou of 
Diti, for tlie destruction of Indra, and of his being 
circumvented and slain by the dei^. We have then 
the story of Indra’s cutting to pieces another offspring 
of Diti, destined to be his foe whilst yet in the womb, 
and thus giving rise to the forty-nine Maiiits or winds. 

In like manner as Indra was made Icing of the gods, 
different persons or tilings were appointed byBrabmA 
supreme over their mpective ordei-s of beings; and 
amongst these, the list of wliich conforms with that 
which occui-8 in other PurArtas, Prtthu, the son of 
Veiui, was made monarch of the earth. This leads to 
the story of Veha and Pfithu, which is narrated in 
the usual mannei’ and customaiy words j but a supple¬ 
ment is added to the legend of Veda, which is peculiar 
to this PurAda. According to this, Tonga, the son of 
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Atri, having propieiated Ndriyaiia, by penance, ob> 
tained a son equal to Indra; this son was Ve/ia, who 
was made by (he Klshis the first king of the eaj'th; he 
commenced his reign auspiciously, but lapsing into 
the Jain heresy, the sages deposed him and pummelled 
him until the Nishiida, or progenitor of the wild i-aces, 
was extracted from his Jett thigh, aud Pnthu from his 
inght arm. Being freed from sin by the birth of tlie 
Nish&da, Veiia I'etircs to the banks of the Narinudd, 
where he pcidbrius penance in honour of Vishnu, who 
appears to him, and rcatls him a lectuie on tJie nieiit 
of gifts of various kinds, especially at rlifTereut holy 
places or Tfrtbas. But peraons ai’C also considered as 
Tirtbas, as a Guru, a father, a wife; and In illustration 
of this lattex*, Vishhu tolls a story of Sukala, the wife 
of a Vaisya, who, having gone on a pilgrimage, leaves 
SukalA in gi'cot oftliutiou; her female friends uoinc to 
console her, and their conversation includes many 
precepts for the conduct of women, exemplilierl by 
narratives. Sukala continuing to mourn for her ab> 
sent, loni, Kumndeva mid Indi-a attempt to seduce her 
from her faith, but arc foiled, aud she reiimins faith¬ 
ful to her husbaud, who returns from piJgi'iiiiage, aud 
i-eceives blessings from heaven in recompense of the 
virtues of hU wife. 

Another series of tales is recited by Vishi'ui, in 
illustration of a parent’s being a Ttrtlia, or holy 
shrine. It commences with an account of the filial 
piety of Sukoiniian, the son of KuiiSala, a Brahman 
of Kuruksbetra, but branches off Into sevei-al other 
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stories: one of the most remarkable of these is a nar¬ 
rative, of which tlie oriftinal U to be found in the 
Muhiibhirota*. that of Yiiyali’s trauefci-riiig his infir¬ 
mities to bis son Pdru. It is cmbeHislieil, however, 
in this place, with much additional matter, and begins 
with Yayali’s being invlt«l by Indra to heaven, and 
being conveyed on the way thither by MAtwIi, Indras 
charioteer. A philosophical conversation takes place 
between the king audMutali, in which the imjjci-fcction 
of all corporeal existence, and the incompleto felicity 
of every coiniilion of life are di8cusse<l. These attri¬ 
butes belong, it is said, even to the gods themselves, 
foi' they are aflected with disease, subject to death, 
disgraced by the passions of Inst iind anger, und arc 
consequently instances of imperfection and of iniscry. 
Various degrees of vice are tlieu described, und tlieir 
prevention or expiation arc ficclared to be tlie worship 
of&va or Vishnu, between whom there is no dlflPer- 
ei»ce; they are but one, as is the case indeed w*i(h 
BrahniA aJsoj for “Brahma, Vishj'm, and Maheswara, 
arc one fonn, though three gods: there is no differ- 
cjHf between the three: the difference is that of 
attributes alone. ” The result of the conversation is, 
that YayAri returns to cortb, where, by bis virtuous 
adiuinUtratiou, be renders all hU subjects exempt from 
passion and decay. Yama complains that men no 
longer die, and Indra sends KAmadeva and liia daughter 
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Aftruvinrluinati to endeavour to excite passion in'tbe 
bi-eatit of Tayati; they succeed, and it is in order to 
become a fit husband for the latter that the aged king 
applies to hia sons to give him their youth in ex¬ 
change for his decrepitude. As elsewhei'O related, 
they all refuse, except Pdru, the youngest After a 
time, however, Yayati is prevailed upon by the per¬ 
suasion of his young bride, at the instigation of Indra, 
to go to heaven, on which be restores his youth to 
Pdni, and pi'ocecds with Ins subjects to Indra, who 
sends them to ^iva, and he directs them to Vish/tu, 
in whose sphera they obtain a final abo<le. 

We then come to a series of narratives in illusti-ation 
of the assertion that a Guru, or spiritual pi*eceptor, 
is a Th'tha. Chyavana, the son of Bhrigu, wandering 
over the world in pilginniage, conics to the south bank 
of the Kannada, where a Liuga, called Omkura, is 
erecte<l; and having worshipped it, he sits under oii 
Indian lig-tree, whci'e he overhears a conversation 
between Kunjiu-a, an old parrot, and his four sous, 
in which the latter relate to the foinner what they 
have beheld in their flight during the day. Several 
stones are nun*atecl, the moral of which is the same, 
the gooil effects of venerating holy men, and medi¬ 
tating upon Vislu'm. In the course of them, the effi¬ 
cacy of various holy places In expiating sin Is de¬ 
scribed, and in one of the stories it appears that the 
Ganges, the lake Mdnasn, Prayiiga, Pusbkara, and 
Ueuai-es, are of less sanctity than the river iieva or 
Kannadfk in vainous pui'ts of its coiusc, as at the con- 
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rtuenceoftheKubji,KapUA, MeghnnWil, andCbicliukA, 
nt Siiivagira, Bhftguk»heti‘a, MuhishmaW, SHkai'itlia, 
and MatiUaleiwara, places which are liltic known 
beyoml iheii- unmwluite vicinity, and of which tlio 
specificaliyu indicates the local origin of this part at 
leost of the Puruiia. One long narrative is peculiar 
to the work, and relates to the destruction of the de* 
mon TuAda by Nahusba, the son of Ayus, and the 
inan-iage of the latter with Aiokusundaid, the tlauiglitci- 
of Parvati. We have also an account of the destruc< 
lion of Vituiida, the son of Turtfla, by Bliagavatl her¬ 
self. Kunjara then relates to Chyavanu an account 
of (he preceding biiths of his sons and liiinsclf. 

After tliU, Vislihu desires Vcha to demand a boon, 
and be solicits to be iocorporatod with the deity; 
Vishnu tells him first to celebrate an Aiwanicdhu, 
after which the king shall become ono with himself, 
oikI he theu disappears. The conversation between 
Vei'ui and Vishiiu extends from the fortieth to the cud 
of Uie fine handre4l and eighteenth chapter. 

Phthu enables his father Vciia to consuiniuate the 
Kacrifico, by which he is united to Vishnu, aud this 
incident illustrates the efficacy of a son considered as 
aTirtha. The Jangama, or moveable T{i*thas, being 
thus diKposed of, Suta pixiceeds, in the words of Vyfuta, 
to describe tlie Stliavara, the fixed or gcogi'uphical 
Tlrthus. Tlie principal of those that arc named are 
Pushkiira, Mubkkkia, the Narinadd, the CImnnauvati 
urCiiamhal, Arbuda or Abii, Prabliusa, the uoufiuencc 
of tbe ::>araswuti with tlie uucau, Dwiravatl, and the 
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mouths of tiic Indus, the Vitasti river, the source of 
the Devilca, KAmNkhyu in As^m, and Kuiniksheti’a. 
There oi-e many others, most of which are now un¬ 
known: one coiled Ramabroda, the lake of Rumo, 
introduces the familiar legend of Pai-asurAmo, and his 
destruction of tlie wairior race, which is told in the 
usual strain, but more concioely than in some other 
works. The subject of TIrthas continues to the end 
of the hundrad and twenty-seventh chapter. 

in the next chapter the compiler seems to have re¬ 
collected the purport of the appellation of this part of 
the P^ma PurAua, and the l^shis ask Sdta to give 
them a description of the earth; in i-eply, ho repeats 
an Mccuunt attributed to the gi-eat serpent ^esha, and 
related by him to Vatsyiiyana and other sages as¬ 
sembled at the coronation of V^uki as king of the 
serpent race, in which the seven Dwlpos, or insulai' 
zones, that form the earth, and the Lokdloka mountain 
which surrounds the whole, oi'e dcaci’ibed in the usual 
manner. In the account of Jambu-dwipa we have 
the usual details concerning tlte several Varshas, and 
mountains that separate them and Mount Meru and 
its surrounding elevations. The details, howevei-, arc 
not very particular or full, and are exclusively of a 
mythological character. 

The last chapter of this khatida, as well as that of 
the Srishti khohda, contains a tolerobly copious index. 

Swarga Khanda. The thutl division of the Padma 
Puraiia consists of about 4UOO stanzas In forty chillers; 
it carries on the dialogue between ^eaba and the Kishis 
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with which tlje previous portion concluded, and which 
SAta contiuucs to repeat 

VitayaytuiH having asked Scttlia to givo him and 
the other MuuU & description of the regions above tlio 
eajlh, the suake-god replies by refening to a conver¬ 
sation on this subject between a messenger of Vishi\u 
and King Bhaiata. The ineutiou of the latter suggests 
to Vatsyaysna to inquire into his history; and tho 

(first five chapters of the work ai-e appropriated to the 
narrative of Sakuntala and Dushyanta, in whiult the 
' drama of K4lid^ is evidently the suUiority that has 
been followed. Blmrata, the son of Dushyauta, ufter 
reigning with glory, becomes a worshipper of Vishun, 
in consequence of which Sunonda, a servant of the 
deity, is sent to convey the king, after his resigning 
his crowD to his son, to Vaikufitha. On the way Hhn- 
rsUi asks him to give him an account of the regions 
which they traverse, and Sunanda accordingly de¬ 
scribes to him the situoition and extent of the dilFerertt 
lAikas or spheres above the eartli. The same con¬ 
trivance occurs in other works, and especially in tho 
Kasl Khanda of the Skanda Purina, from which pos¬ 
sibly tl)o idea has been l>otT0wcd. 

The nttnosjihere, planctaty regions, heaven, and the 
four upper worlds, Mabar, Jana, Ti 4 >fls, and Satya, 
arc noticed briefly in the usual manner, and above 
these is placed Vaikuiitha, the heaven of Vishnu, ac¬ 
cording to this authority. Recuiring to tho subject, 
•Sunanda then proceeds to describe in debul the sub¬ 
divisions of these super-tenene rcainjs, the Lokaa or 
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spltei-es, inhabited by various orders of beings, ns the 
Bhiltas, Fisilchas, GaiuHiai'boa, V^idytUIboros, and Apsa- 
rasas, adverting also to the circumstances which 
people these ofirial districle, or obtain for mortals 
a place in them after death. Wlicn describing the 
A|)8araIoka, Sunanda relates the stor}’ of Purdravas 
and Urvaii after the ordinary PanrAi'nlc fashion, witJi 
the addition that Puintmvas, by worshipping theGun> 
dharbas, obtained a residence with Urvaif in the 
Kpliero of the nymphs, and that Bhuratn, by trnns- 
ferriiig to him the merit of all the sacinfices he had 
performed in honour of Vishnu, euub!e<l him to pro* 
veed to^Vuikiinflm, 

We'lmve then uccouuts of the Lokas of the sun, 
Indra, Agni,Ysma, tlieDikpalas, Viumhu, Vayn, inter* 
speraed with stories. At the Loka of Kuvera an ac¬ 
count of the origin of KAvann, and his expelling Kii* 
vera from I/ankii is related. The limar sphere, or 
Loktt of Soma, nifonis occasion for the usual legends 
of the birth of Soma and of Biidhu, of Daksha’s cursing 
Soiuu to be afflicted with consumption, us the punish¬ 
ment of his neglecting all his wives except one, Ho* 
hiiSf, and his consequent alternations of increase mid 
wane. In like manner the Loka of Saturn intmdnces 
the story of hU birth from the wife of the sun, and 
(that of Dhruva suggests the legend of Dhruvu's ado* 
(ration of Vlshfiu, and his elevation to the dignity of 
the Polar Star. After rising above this sphere, mid 
passing by the upper Lokas, which me again briefly 
described, Bharata is cm’iied by Sunanda to Vaikuiitha. 
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VnUydyaiia then asksSesba to tell him wliat princes 
of tl^e 8 oIri' wkI Junoi* i-aces, who were ceJebmted 
M-lien on eurth for their religious acts, were raised to 
heaven. 6esba in reply repeats several nai*rative«, 
which seem to be preservctl iu their most ancient mid 
authentic form in the Kiimuya/ia and Mub&bhiirattt, 
and to have been thence transferred to the Purilbos 
with vainuus degrees of <letail and modification, lu 
this work they are narrated at length, and embellished 
occasionally u'ith additions, which are evidence of a 
corrupt taste and of a comparatively recent date. The 
naiTOtives are Sogara’s exploits and sacnfice, the 
(leatl) of ids sous by Kapila’s wrath, the birtli of Bhugi* 
ratlm Olid his biingiug Gang^ upon eai’th, the origin 
of the demon Dhundhu, here called the son of Modhu, 
and bis destruction by Kuvalayfi4wu, thence termed 
Ubundhiimdra; the gcnei'osity of KingSivi in ofTeiing 
his own Hesh to rescue a pigeon from the gri|>o of a 
hawk, the birds being in fact Imlra and Agni, who 
Itad sssume<l their shape to put the benevolence of 
ISivi U) tiic test; his further trial by Brahma; the sacri¬ 
fice of Marutta; Divodiisa’s reign at Khsi; diva’s re¬ 
gaining possession of tliat sacred city; and the bii‘th 
and piety of MAndbatri. 

At an Aiwamedha performed by M&ndhatiH, the 
king is visited by NArada, and a conversation takes 
place, in which the sage gives a brief description of 
the tioui-sc of creation conformably to the Sankbya 
tenets. Speaking of the prigin of the four castea, N&- 
rada explains theii* respective obligations, and then 
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proceeds to the duties of tlie diffei'ent 44ramas or 
periods of life. Under the last order, he expounds the 
nature of yoga, practical and speculative, or Karma 
yoga and Jn4na yoga. lie then details the Sodtichii* 
ras, or daily observances, mctimbciit on all classes of 
men, ceremonial, purificatory, moral, and devotional. 
The latter 04*0, of coui-se, to be mldrcssed especially 
to Vishiiu, and to the types of him, the principal of 
whiub is the SAiagiYmia stone, or Ammonite, without 
which, it Is said, worship should not be offered. This 
fossilc is said to be the present Visln'm with his dis^ 
CHS, and to drink of the water in which it has been 
immersed is described as a sure means of obtaining 
emancipation during life, and being united with Visbhu 
after deatli. Great efficacy is also ascribed to sects* 
rial marks, which 01*6 to be made after bathing, and 
before all religious rites, on the top of the arms, tlio 
chest, the throat, and the forehead. The merit of 
fasting on the ekudasf, or eleventh lunation, and tlio 
heinous crime of eating on a day sacrctl to Vishhu, 
are then pointed out, and the whole ofleit) a suffi¬ 
ciently decisive indication of the character of the com¬ 
pilation as a purely sectariol work. 

Several sections are then devoted to a description 
of the things that may or may not bo eaten; to modes 
and times of dressing and anointing tlio pei'son, to 
[Kwtures in which it is prapei* to sit or lie on different 
occasions, to tho crime of slandering a venerable per¬ 
son, on which it is observed that Siva Is excluded 
fh>m all shai’e in oblations, on account of his dU- 
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respectful conduct towards bis father-in-law, Daksha; 
to lucky and nnhicky oiuensj to actions proper an<l 
improper, occoi'diug to pai'ticulai’ seaeone; to the fa¬ 
vourable characteristics of a wife, and to a variety of 
itiJuiictioQS and probibitioos. 

Mandbatfi’s asking N4i-mU if he had ever known 
nny pci-»on who bad lived u hundred ycoi-s, a singular 
(juestiou by the way for a monarch to put, who, ac¬ 
cording to Paurni^ik tradition, lived at a period M-hen 
a reign of many thousand yeai-a was no rarity, N&rada 
tells him a talc of Brabmaketu, sou of Viswaketu, king 
of Dravida, who was doomed to die in hia sixteenth 
year, hut who, by advice of Angiras, went to Benares, 
and lay down in the path of Yaina, when on a visit 
to <§iva. Yama, who never deviates from a straight 
jjath and even an eijual step, and could, therefore, 
neither walk round Brabmaketu, norsU'ide over him, 
at last, to induce him to rise, promised to allow him 
to live a ceutury, which accordingly happened. Tliei'C 
is an underplot of BralmiakeCu's marrying tlie daughter 
of the king of K4m|)ilya, in lieu of the hunchbacked 
son of the king of Kekaya, which has some resem¬ 
blance to a story in the Arabian nights. 

MandhitH next asks Naroda to explain to him what 
he meant by Siva's ill-behaviour to his father-io-law, 
on which Niiiada relates Uie story of Daksha’s sacri¬ 
fice, much in tlie usual strain, but concisely, and making 
no mention of Vishnu amongst (he guests. Daksba also 
is |)erinitted to complete the i*ite, tJie head of a goat being 
substituted for his own, which he bad lost In the aOi-ay. 
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In i*ep1y to other questions put by M&n(Ili4ti4, Nit* 
i-ada describes the actions by which an individual is 
sentenced to heaven or hell; the Bralunans who ai^ 
entitled to gifts and to t'cspect, the necessity of regal 
government, the consequences of a goo<I or evil ad- 
ministration, the duties of kings, the succession and 
duration of the four Yugas, and the tempoi'aiy dts* 
solution of the world. Nirada then takes leave of the 
king, and goes to the heaven of Indra. A somewhat 
abrupt- intixKluction of the Muni Soubhavi and bis 
muTinge with tlic daughters of Mandlidtri then occuiii, 
after which the king completes his sacrifice and goes 
to heaven, with wliich the series of uuri'atives termi¬ 
nates. The last chapter is on index of the contents 
of the Uhiitui Khaiidu. 

The P&tdla Khaixda of tlic Padina Purdiia contains 
102 chaptci*8 and about 9000 stanzas. It commences 
with a continuotioii of the dialogue between Vdtsyd- 
yana and Sesha, in which the snake-god describes the 
diffci'ent regions of Pdtalu. 

The firat , Atala, is subject to Mahuindya. Vitola, 
tlie second, to a form of f^iva, called Hatakedwara, 
the third, Sutala, to Bali, who, on one occasion, made 
Havana prisoner, which legend U related. M&ya 
reigns over Tuldtala, the fourth division, he having 
been I'aised to that dignity after the destruction of his 
three cities by Siva, an account of which exploit is 
detailed. In Mabdtala, the fifth region, reside the 
great sei'pents; and in Rosdtala, the sixth, the Dai- 
(yas and Ddnavas. The chief Ndgas, or snake-gods, 
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under their monarch ViUuki, occupy the lowermost 
of the subtermnean kingdoms, that which is especially 
called PutAia. 

. In the account ofRAvana’s captivity by Bali, mention 
waa made of his future deoth by Vishrtu, in the form 
oflUma, a prince of tl»e solai-dynasty, and VAtsyA- 
ynna leforring to this asks Seeba to give him an ac¬ 
count of some of the most celebrated monarchs of 
this family, and of the descent of Vishiio «a RAma. 
Sesha accordingly commences with the origin of the 
Mnuu Vaivoswsta from Aditya, the son of Kasyapa, 
the son of MsHchi, the son of Brahma, pi-evious to 
whose Manwuntara, die Usnu was preserved byVishAu, 
in the Matsya, or fish Avatara, in a ship dunng the 
deluge; the account is in substance die same with that 
which is given in the MAtsya and otlicr PurAuas. 
Scabs then continues with the descendant ofikshwukii, 
the order and names of whom conform most nearly 
with the same in the Bhagavata*, although few de¬ 
tails are given. Amongst them we have the story of 
HM'ischandra’s sacrifice sad elevation to heaven, and 
Saudasa’s transformation to a cannibal. The genealogy 
is then continued to the immediate predecessoi'S of 
KAma, and the greater part of the remainder of the 
work is then devoted to the histoiy of that monarch, 
and the actions of himself and of die princes of 
his house. 

The stoiy of Dillpa and his service of the cow 
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Nandinf, the birth and reign of Ragbu, the marriage 
of Aja, and death of hia wife Indumati, and the birth 
of Daiaratha, are told exactly in the i^ame manner as 
in the Ragbu VaiiAa*, and although in a less poetical 
style, yet frequently in the same words. In the ac¬ 
count of Dasaratha we have a legend of hia assailing 
^ani, or Saturn, who had caused a dearth, the king’s 
car falling from heaven at the angi-y glances of the 
planet waa upstayed by the bird Jahiyu, and DaAa- 
ratha was thus enabled to accomplish his object, ami 
paitly compel and partly propitiate ^ani to withdraw 
his obstruction to the fall of rain. These stories of 
H&ina’e ancestoi's extend from the fifth to the end of 
the twelfth chai^ter, and h*om thence to tlie end of 
the 27th we have in the aceounta of the birth of 
Dnsaratha’s sons, the actions of Riima, his exile, hU 
conquest of Lank&, and his return with Slt4 to Ayo- 
dhyi, nothing more than an epitome of Uie HAinii- 
yafia. 

The compiler of the FurAfia appears, however, to 
have had again recourse to the Riighu Vansa**, for 
the events that occurred al)or Rama’s return to bis 
capital, the dismissal of SltA to the hermitage of V&l- 
m(ki, the death of the demon LnvaiSa by Satriighna, 
and foundation of MathuvA, the birth of liAma’s sons, 
KuAa and Lava, SftA’s being swallowed up by the 
eaith, and RAma’s ascending to heaven witli his fol¬ 
lowers and subjects. 
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VAteyttyao*, luiweariecl of a uJe of which RAma is 
the hci'O, solicits fortJier pailtciilars from .Seslia, and 
the snakc*go<l details RAma’s retoin to Ayodhyu more 
fully, and dilates upon his meeting with bis brothci- 
Bhwata, and the wi«lows of his father. He then de¬ 
scribes the vTsit of Agastya to AyodhyA, when the 
sage relates some of the circumstances of the history 
of Uitvana, in which the Uttai-a Kliaiiflu of the IhiiuA- 
yuiia bos bcejj followed, with the addition that, RA- 
VBi'ia being a Brolunnn by birth, Ui^ma incurre<l, in 
putting bill! to death, a guilt which can only be ex- 
plated by an Aswomedijji. Accordingly the rite is 
described, and the boi'se intended for the sacrifice lot 
loose, attended by a body of troops under the com- 
niaod of ,'^atriigbna. The adventui'es of (he stee^l and 
his attendants form tlie subject of a number of ebaj)- 
ters, from the thirty-fifth to the ninetieth. 

One of the first places of note to which the horse 
conies, is AhicbuhhatrA, a city, which, according to 
die MidnibhArata*, lies north of the Gauges, and which 
here seems to be in AsAm, for adjoining to it is the 
temple of KaiuAkbyH, a form of DuigA, which hoa 
been long especially worshipped in that part of India. 
The temple it is said was constructed by Sumada, the 


* B, 5511- 1C. Vlthdu Far. p. 19T and 4A4. Aueording to 
Lumo, Tnd. AU. I, SOS, AbichebbatrA (also Ahlkslietra) vas 
MtiisMd in tbs Otiab. Ses aloo Vimo do Nt.-Maniii in **Md- 
MOIKS lur !<• coutrssa oeddsntaiw". Faris: 1858, II, 84S. 848, 
Mfld in bis “fetnds but la geogrsphio Qrecque et Latino do i'lndo’*. 
Faris: 1853, p. 8S4 Q 
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king of Abichchhatra, at the time of ^atnighoa’g ai*' 
rival, in consequence of the goddess having I'cstoi'ed 
him to bis dominions, from which he had been driven 
by bis foes. From hence Snti'ugbna inarches to tlic 
hanks of ihc Payosbhl*, a river which, accoixling to 
the Paui-iiiiik lists, rises from the Vindbya mountains, 
and is rather incongruously, therefore, placed in sue* 
cession to Asum. It is noticed, howcvei', for the ]>ur> 
pose of inU'oducing the legend of the Muni Chyavaua, 
which is narrated more fully here than in nny othcr 
Pnruha. The next place described is the N(Ia monn* 
tain and Purushottamu Kshetra, or Jaganntith, which 
involves a legend of Patnagidva, king ofKHnchf(Con- 
jeverem), who, going in pilgrimage to the mouth of 
the Ganges, mokes a veiy extraoinlinory detour by 
the GaiiUakl river, all geography being here saciificed 
to a dctormiimtioii to eulogize the Sulagrumu, whieli 
sacretl stone is cotuiuonly obtained in tlie Gandak. 
Satriighna ascends the Nila mountain, and worehiiw 
Purusliottumo. lie next proceeds to Chakrtinkn the 
capital of Subahu, wdiere the horse is detained by 
Damana, the son of Snbuhn, and a ficrec conflict 
cnsiicH, which ends in tlic triumph of l^atriiglma, and 
the recovery of the steed. Wo have then an account 
of Satyavot, king of Tejnspnva, wlio was bom to his 
father in reward of his cherishing a cow, tlie great 
importance of which is IllusU'utod by a legend of Ja- 
nako, who, notwithstanding his being the father*in>Iaw 
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of was condoinucd to licll for having struck a 

cow. Ilis virtues, however, were siicli, as not only 
to make bis going there a mere matter of form, but 
to enable him to redeem all the dann)C<l whom he bC' 
held in Tartarus. 

The hoi'se is then stolen by the Asm's Vidyunmulin, 
but the theft is detected aud tlie demou slain. He 
then leads his guaitls to the hermitage of Arafiyaka, 
who (juestions ^atrughna and his companions con> 
cerning Kiima, and in con?e<[aeoce repaii-s to Ayodhyd, 
where he is incoi'porated with the demigotl. The 
steed next falls into the Karmada, but is followed by 
Uie warriors to die caverns of tbo rivei'^goddesses, 
and they restore the horse: he tlien becomes the sub¬ 
ject of a still more formidable encounter, being carried 
off by Rukmnngada, the son of Vlratuu/ii, king of 
Devapura. The heraes of Satraghna's host are, in 
the first instance, victorious, and the king and liU 
son arc left for dead, when Siva, of whom Vframai^i 
was a woi'shippcr, comes with Vlrabliadi'a to the aid 
of his votaries. Pushkala, Satrughna’s chief captain, 
U beheaded by Virabbadra, and ^atnighna stnick 
down seuseless by Siva, but Haonmun, after ari'csting 
Siva’s progress, brings the drug that reanimates tho 
dead and restores bis friends to life; the battle is 
renewed, but^iva continuuig to have the best of it, 
Rima himself is obliged to appeal*. ^$iva then reti'euts 
ttftei- offei-ing worship to Rama, aud Vlramaiii, who 
has been also revived, i-elinquishes tho horse und hU 
kingdom. 
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Several other stories of this kind occur. At last 
the lioi'se comes to Vdliniki’s hermitage, where he is 
(letaincd by Lava, the son of KAma, yet a youth. The 
mention of his name leads to a repetition of the story 
ofSft/i's being separated &om Kama, with the addition 
of its cause, her having, when a girl, caught two poi** 
rots, and having let the mole go, but kept the female; 
the latter, after pronouncing an imprecation on Situ 
that she should be sepai'ated from her husband, died 
of grief, but repeating the name of Ihima to the last, 
went to heaven; the male threw himself into tlic 
Ganges; and was born again as a washerman in Ayo> 
dhyii, in which character he became the main agent 
in Sftu^s exile, for discovenng that his wife had spent 
some time in another man’s bouse, he reviled, and 
beat her, and when his mothcr-in*]aw endeavoured 
to prevail upon him to forgive her daughter, he replied, 
“Noil. 1 am not the king. I am not Kuma, who took 
back Sftil after she had lost her character In the 
dwelling of the liiikshos.” These words being reported 
to Rtviua by his spies indiK^d the king to send his 
wife away, and she was taken accoivlingly to tlic Iier- 
uutago of Vulmfki, where she bore two sons, Ku^ 
and Lava. This poit of tlie work agrees in some i‘C> 
specte with the Uttara Ruma Charltra, but has sevei^al 
gossiping and legendary additions. Kuia, coming to 
Lava’s aid, they defeat all ^atrugUna’s wai-riors, in¬ 
cluding Sngrfva and Hanumin, but by their mother's 
injunctions they release the horse, who is then con¬ 
veyed to Ayodhyu, where Sumati, the counsellor of 
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SatTogboA, report* to Riiina all that has happened to 
the party. 'ITic account of Kusa and Lava excites 
Kama's curiosity, and he sends for ViUinfki to inform 
him vrho they are. This leads to his discovery of las 
sons and his reunion vith Slt^i. The Aiwainedha 
takes place, but at the instant when Kama is about to 
slay the victim, be becomes a celestial person, being 
a Brahman, condemned by Duivasas, for hypocrisy, 
to wear the shape of a horse initlf I’clcased and s^mc' 
tided by Kama be goes to heaven. These details sue* 
cecd an account of the reign of Kuiia, and a snmninry 
list of his successors, until the solar line ends with 
Siiinitra in the nincty^seventh chapter. Here also 
closes the dialogue between l^sha and Vutsyuyann, 
the latter thanking tlic funner for hU narrations, and 
taking leave of him to wandci' over the earth. 

The Uishis then ask Suta to inform them what in 
the sum and sub.'itance of the Puraiios. He is not 
allowed to answer in liis own person, bnt reiHinta a 
dialogue between ^ivu and Piirvatf on tbo subject, 
which at dist is a repetition of a discourse between 
the sago Gautama and the aovei'cign Ambartsha, in 
which the former details to the latter, at Ida request, 
the names of the eighteen Puiaiias, and tlie number 
of verse* coutained iti eacln Thei ‘0 is one important 
peculiarity in this list; not ouly is the Bhugavata 
placed last, but it is said, *‘Vyusa fu'st promulgated 
the Padina, then sixteen othei-s, and finally the Bha- 
gavata, as tlie extracted substance of all the rest, 
which he taught in twelve Skondhas or books, to ]>is 
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8011 The merits of tlie Bb^avota as the text* 

book of tbe VoUbiiava faith are then eulogized, and 
tlie particulars alluded to leave no doubt of the work 
iuteiulcd, or of the priority of the Bhiigavata to tbe 
Pat/da Kbaiida of the P^hna Punina. 

The conversation between SadaUiva and P^rvatl is 
continued through alt the remaining cbaptei's, except 
the last. In reply to tlie inquiiies of tho latter, the 
former relates to her a <lcsci'iption of V^ndtivana and 
some of the sports of Krishiin amongst the Gopls, or 
milk mnkls of Gokula, in illustration of the character 
of the tenth book of the Bhiigavata, which is dedicated 
to tho life of that demigod. We have, however, ance* 
dotes not found in that a*ork, rolatiug to lUdha, the 
favourito mlsti'css of Kf’isbha, to tlie ongin of the 
Gopls, and to the tcinpomiy transformation of Na- 
rada and Aijuna to females. The distinguishing duties 
and chnracterUtics of Valshhuvas, or followers of 
Vishhu, and tbe efficacy of tlic l^iilagrilina stone, of 
sectarial marks on the iiei-son, of chspicts and ro> 
saries, of Tulast, or sacred Basil, and of worshipping 
Visbhu on certain days in each month, 01*0 then de¬ 
tailed at some length, and tins Khan&a, like (he other, 
concludes witli a lolcrahly copious chapter of contents. 

Vttara KhanSa. The last section of the P&dma 
Pnruila. This portion is more considerable than either 
of the preceding, consisting of 12,000 stanzas, distii- 
bated amongst 174 chapters. 

Manuscripts of this portion of the Padma Puruia 
prosent a varie^ in theii* arrangement; some com- 
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ineiicmg with the legend of Jalandbera, as in tlie case 
of the copy of which I possess the index, and in that 
from which Col. Vans Kennedy has translated Uiat 
story*: whilst tlio copy consulted on the pi-eseat oc¬ 
casion begins with DiUpa’s going a-hunting and con- 
cltides with the nanwtive of Jalandhai-a. This order 
is confinnod by the Anukratnn, or chaptei* of contents, 
wiUi which the work concludes. 

According to thU copy, the Uttara Khahda com¬ 
mences, rather abruptly, it must be admitted, with 
Sdta's stating tliat after king Pilfpa had been crowned, 
he went forth from his capital to the chase. In the 
wootl he inetYfiddhaHurlta, a sage, w'ho commended 
his having bathe<l in a pool in the foi*cst, as abhilion 
in the month of Mugha is peculiarly efficacious; ho 
referred Dilfpa for further information on this point 
to the Muni Vaitshflia, and the king accordingly 
repaired to that sage for instruction. Va^Sishfha’s 
communications to Dilfjia on tlie subject of various 
observances which are to be lield sacred by the wor- 
sliippers of Vishdu, and the virtue of which is Ulus- 
ti'ated by a number of legends, mostly of sectarial and 
com|)arativcly recent ori^n, constitute the substance 
of this extensive but uninteresting compilation. 

VasUhfha first relates to Dilfpa an account of Bhri- 
gtrs residing in the UimtJaya mountains, and enjoining 
a Vidyudbara, who has a tiger's head, to bathe in the 
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iiiontli of Mugha, by wliicb he gets quit of the de> 
funnity; ho tlicn repents a story told by Datt&ti'eya 
to Sahosrurjuna, of Kishfka, a Bi'nliinan female, who, 
ill consequence of bathing in the month of Magha, dwelt 
four thousand ages in Vnikui'itha, and was then born 
as the Apsaras TiJottanid, for the puqmse of causing 
the mutual destruction of Suiida and Upasunda, an 
incident taken from the Maliubhdmta*. Otlier legends 
to tbe same purport arc then nan-ated, of which it 
will bo sufficient to notice the following:—l^rfkmSdaJa 
and VikuiiUnla were the sons of a Vuisya, who dissi¬ 
pated tlicir property in profligate pleasures: after death, 
the former was sentenced to the Ruiirava hell, thelattcr 
to Swai'ga, much to his own surprise, os he ha<l led 
the sumo abandoned life as his elder brother. Ho had, 
however, once bathed in the Jauinu, in Uie month of 
Magha, and hence proceeded his dilfereut destiny. 
KAnchaoamuhid became an Apsai*as by bathing in the 
month of Mughn at Prayiiga, and by giving the merit 
of three days' ablutions to a Kakshns, she liberated 
him from that state, and enabled him to ascend to 
Swarga. Five Apsarosas oulcavouring to compel Uio 
son of n Muni to return their affection, were cursed 
by him to become PiAuchfs, they roitcrated the impre¬ 
cation, and the youth was also changed to a PisAcha. 
They were all redeemed from their metamorphosis by 
bathing ntProydga, in the month ofMugha, by the 
advice of Lomasa ^hi. Chitrasena, king of DrAvida, 
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WAS A jiioiLS and benovolcut monai'cb, but unluckiiyt 
be listened to the pej'suasion of Saiva ascetics, bei'C 
tcitned iMshaiidas, or beretics, wbo maintained that 
no deity but biva should be woraUipped, and Vishl'm 
ill particular should be shunned, and the Ruja and his 
people were not onl^ converted from the adoration 
ofVishiiu to that of Siva, but demolished the temple 
of the former, and threw his iinn^s into tlie sea. 
Chitrasena, on his death, was punislied by a sojourn 
in Tartarus, and by being then born as a Pi^ticlia. 
Uevadyuti, a Brabinan, who hud gainerl tlic especial 
favour of Vishiiu, met with the Puhicha, and recoiu- 
mended him both by precept and illustratioii, to batlic 
at Pruyiiga, in ibo month of Mugiia, which ho did, and 
was cleanscil from his inquitica and tiYinspoi'tcd to 
Swarga. 

VaAishflm next teaches DUfpa the greatest of all the 
Mantras, that which was impai'tcd to Bralimu by 

i Vishnii, by the foimer to Nurada, and by Nurada to 
the Itishis. This consists merely of the two names, 

; Lakshinl and Nnr/iyaiia, in the formula *Om Lakshmi- 
j n«j-»yoiiayaXamaR’, bnt it is declared to be the mystery 
I of mysteries, and cei-tain means of salvation. It may 
be communicated to all classes, to ^ildi-as and othciv, 
and to women, if they have faith in Vishnu. It must, 
however, bo preceiled by the ccromony of Dfkshu or 
initiation, the essential paitof which is the TaptaMiidra, 
or stamping on the skin of the novice, at the part where 
the arms arc set on to the chest, marks, with a heated 
iron, representing the conch and discus of VishRu, a 
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practice which is considerad by the most raspectable 
authonties to be a highly^raprebensiblc inuovation. 

In answer to Dilipa’s inquiry in what manner Bhakti, 
or faith in Vishfin, is best expressed, Vasisheha re¬ 
peats, in the beginning of the twenty-sixth chapter, a 
converaation that occurred on Kall&sa, between ^iva 
and Piirvatf, on the same topic, in which the former 
describes to the latter the sixteen inodes in which de¬ 
votion to Vishtiu is to be expressed. These are 1. being 
branded with the conch and discus; 2. wearing the 
l^rddha puiidra, the perpendiculor streak or streaks 
of white clay and red clinlk on tlie forclicad; S. ra- 
ceivingthc initiatingMontrawith those streaks; 4.ccre- 
inonial w'orsbip; 5. silent prayer, or counting n rosaiy 
ofXuiasi seeds; G. meditation, in which the dgura and 
symbols of VIsbiiu arc brought to the menial vision; 
7. recollecting the names of Vishfiu; 8. rci>eating 
tliCin; G. heanng them repeated; 10. hymning VUln'iu; 
11. adoring Jns feet, or prostration beforo his images; 
13. dnnking water that has washed the feet of his 
images; 18. eating the remains of food olTercd to 
VisluW; 14. unbounded service of devootVaishimvas; 

fasting on the twelfth lunation, and keeping it 
sacrod; 1C. wearing necklaces and cliaplcts of the 
vNood or seeds of tlio Tulusi. In the course of Sivn’s 
explanation of these characteiistic proofs of faith in 
Vishiiu, he relates u number of tales illustrative of 
(heir efficacy, and expatiates on the sanctity of various 
objects and places venerated by tlie Vaisbnava sect. 

In describing the frontal marks, ^iva mentions 
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several j»lacea whence the earth should bo taken, and 
the list is loniarkable for containing the names of 
places in the sooth of India, as Venkafagiri and ort- 
niiigiiiu. The prayer to be used is called the Eight- 
sylUIc Mantra, or ‘Om NurAyai'uiya miinah’, and ho 
who coininimicates it U the Achii-yn, no matter what 
his caste. The meaning of the prayer, and particularly 
of the term Oiu, is hci-c cxploiued in a choractcnsticolly 
mystical strain, and Vishnu is next described as tl»o 
source and substance of all things. An account is then 
given of his residence, Vaikui'itha, and of bis pastimes, 
or delusions, which arc, in fact, all ci-eatcd beings: 
Visliini, at the prayer of Mahamiiya, or Prakfili, 
combining with her os Fiirusha, or soul, and en¬ 
gendering creation. He tluin sports with Malninidnl, 
or ileeirt on the waters, when a lotus springs fi-oin 
his navel, from which Brahma makes his appeaiwice, 
and the workl is created; a detailed description ensues 
of the fourfold Vydha, or disposition of Vishnu’s resi¬ 
dences, Vaikuiitha, Vaislniavn loka, or a mytliical 
Dwaraku, the white island, or Sweta<lwfpa, and a 
palace in the sea of milk. 

6 ivn next relates to Farvntl an account of the Vai- 
hhavas or immifestations, Avaturas, or descents of 
Vishnu; of the first, or Miitsya, it is said that VUbl’iti, 
ill the form of a fish, entered the occon and destroyed 
lliranyuksha, who had assumed the shape of the Ma¬ 
kars, differing therefore from the usual account of tho 
descent of VishAu as a fish. In the descent of the 
Tortoise, an account is given of the churning of the 
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ocean, Uie clilcf peculiarity in which is the birth of 
Jyeshthi Devi, the elder go<lde8s, or Alakshini, uus- 
fortune. The pro<luction of her more amiable sister, 
Lakshtni, prosperity, occuiTcd on Che twelAh lunation, 
and thence Siva, at Purvati's request, explains the 
sanctity of this and of the eleventh lunation, and the 
pi'actices proper to be observed on those days. The 
goildess then inquires who are hei'etlcs, and the reply 
designates especially the followers of Siva. Purvatl 
asks naturally enough how this should bo, ns they 
imitate her husband; and Siva's explanation is, that 
he adopted the use of the skull, skin, bones, and ashesj 
by desire of Vishnu, to beguile Namuchi and othei^ 
Daityas, who hod obtained the mastery over the gods,^ 
but lost it by the heresy into which they were seduced 
by teachers inspired by ^iva, os KotiAda, Gautama, 
Soktri, Upamonyu, Jaimini, Kapila, Dnrviisas, Mii- 
kiitiBu, Vj-ihospati, and Jamndagni, authors of works 
in which the quality of darkness prcdoniinutcs. Works 
of tliis character are then specified, and as-e the 
treatises on the Pusupata worship, or worship of Siva, 
us Posupati; Bauddha works; tlio Vaiseshika, Veddnta, 
and Mtinunsu philosophies; the Bruhina and other 
PinAnos, and the legal institutes of Gautama, Vrthus- 
pati, Saiundra, Yatim, Sankba, and Usanas. 

The Varuha and Nfisinha Avatare oi-e then related, 
and in the latter we have tlio stoiy of PrulilAdo, much 
in the same style os in thoVishnuP. TheViimana, or 
dwai-f Avat4i‘a is next described at some length, and 
we have then the AvaUra of Poi'aiurAma in some de- 
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tuil. Tbo story of Btitna next occurs, and farms a 

! complete epitome of the R/nniiyaita, and tbo birth, 
actions, and death of Krishna, J^recobly to the text of 
the Rliugavata, tti-c last narrated. Tlio Avatjirns of 
VUlinu constitute n considerable poi-tion of the work, 
extending from the thirty-sixth to the seventy-second 
diopter. 

The construction of the images of Vishnu ia next 
desenbed, and tho places are mentioned, where the 
principal are erected, as^rtrangam, JugannAtha, 
where the image is of wood, BadM-ik^sramn, Gaug4> 
uignr, Dwurakii, VenkatiUlri, VfituUvau, &c. Bathing 
is enjoined in the Ganges, Yninumi, Sarnyii, and 
(iiihSakf, in iip[>cr India, and in the KivoH, Tumru- 
pai-iii, Godavari, Kfishmi, and Narmada, in tho Da- 
khih; worship is to bo oiTored daily to Lukshtni and 
Naniyafia, and the mode of so doing is fully detailed). 
Piir\‘aCi then dedares her intention of adoring Vishuu, 
for which Siid/iiiiva commends her, and iTpeats to her 
the handled and eight names ofKumo. Tho t^vo deities 
then devote themselves to the a<1oration of Vishhii 
and the dialogue concludes witli the seventy-fifth 
chapter. 

The conversation is then resumed between Dtlipa 
and Vflsishtbn, and tbo king asks the sage how it 
happened tliat Sivo attained a form so unattractive and 
unlike a god. In reply the Muni tells him that at a 
gi-eal sacrifice made by Swiiyambhiiva Manu, the 
assembled Risbis discussed which of the deities was 
cntitlcil to the homage of aBrabman; some said Rudra, 
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some Bfabina, some Si^jya oi* the sim, and some 
VUhi'iiij but they all agi-eed tlmt the only being whom 
they ought to revere was ho who was made up of the 
quality of goodness; and they employed Bhfigu to visit 
the deities, and put their charactci'S to the test. Illifigu 
accordingly went to J§iva, but could not obtain access 
to him, ns be was engird with his wife; finding him, 
thcj-cfoi-e, to consist of the property of darkness, 
JJhfigti sentcncc^l him to the form of the Lingo, and 
pronounced that ho should have no offerings presented 
to him, nor i*eccive the worship of the pious and ihs- 
spcctnble. llis next visit was to Brahma, whom ho 
lioheld surrounded by sages, and so much inflated 
with his own importance «is to ti'cnt Bbfigu with great 
inattention, betraying his being made up of the quality 
of foulness. The Muni thei-efore excluded him from 
the worship of the Brahmans. Bcpalring next to 
Vishnu, he found tlie deity asleep, and, indignant at 
his seeming sloth, Bhfigu ■storapctl upon his breast 
with his left foot aud awoke him. Instead of being 
offended, Vishnu gently pi*es8ed the Brahman’s foot, 
.and expressed himself honoured and made happy by 
I its contact; and Bhfigu. higldy pleased by his humility, 
and satisfied of his being impci-sonated goo<lne8S, pro¬ 
claimed Vishnu os the only deity to be worshipped by 
men or gods, in whicli decision the Munis, upon 
Bhfigu’s report, concurred. This subject extends to 
the seventy-sixth chapter, and in some copies forms 
the concluding section. It is not the last of my copy, 
however, for Vaiishtha having briefly recapitulated tlie 
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gnbjects ou which be has indocti-inatcd DiKpa, asks 
bun what moi-e he desires to hear, on which DiUpa 
expresses a wish to be inode acejuainted with the 
MMliuhnyo of the Dhogovod Gft/u Vaiishfha replies 
by lepeating another dialogue between ^ivn and Piw- 
I vati, in which ^ivo reports a conversation bctw'cen 
I Vislii'iu and Lakshini, the former of whom describes 
jto the latter tlie holiness of the composition of Vydsn. 
(Called the Bhagavad Gltdj and exemplifies its sanctity 
by legends of individuals who were purified from sin, 
or released from future existence, by hearing or 
reading one or other of the sections oftlie Gltu, bo* 
ginning with the first, and proceeding rcgulorly in 
succession to die last. There is notliing woiiliy of 
note in these stories; they are all purely scctarial, 
tccordiog to Vaishfiava notions. The scene of many 
is laid in tlie south of India, at PratUlifhAna, on tlic 
Godavari; at other places on that river, at ^ri SuiJam, 
at MahishmaU, on the Naimadu, at Uaripur on tlie 
Tungabhudni river, at Saurushfra (city, or Surot,) in 
the country ofGurjara, and at other cities, said to bo 
in the Bakhhi, but which are jierhaps fabulous, us 
Auiarddaka and Meghankusa; Kolapur may pcidiaps 
admit of vei-ification. The subject extends to the 
ninety^thlrd chapter. 

Sadaiiva then repeats to PAi-vatl the thousand names 
of Vishdu, os recited by Narada to Bhrigu and other 
sages, and the reply made by the same holy poison 
to a numbei' of questions put by the liishis, the general 
puiport of which is the transcendent merit of one who 
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coDStontly i*ecite« the names of VisUiiu, wcare the 
sectariftl inwks, and wldrcsses to ViBlitui all Ills 
thoughts, words, and deeds. This part includes tl>c 
Kriya Voga Suro Miihiitmyn, or the efficacy of study¬ 
ing a subsequent portion of the PAdiim Purtuia, and 
tbewforo eulogized hci-e rather out of its place. The 
whole Is nothing 1001*0 than a reiteration of what has 
been repeatedly said before, though it procee<U to the 
end of the one hundreil and iirst chapter. 

The subject is still further prosecuted, and the 
merit of worshipping Vishiiii, the certain expiation of 
all sill thereby, and the faults by wbich its efficacy is 
iinpaii*ed, oi-c coininuniuuted to N^ada by Sanatku- 
mara, as he had been taught them by Siva. Wo have 
then two chapters on tlic unlawfulness of taking away 
life, consisting cliicfly of an account given by Dui*ga 
of herself to Siva, in which she ascrilKSS her sanguin¬ 
ary exploits, ns the death of various Asuras, to the 
Miiya, or illusion of Vishnu, by which those who 
\i*oi* 8 hip liiin are not to be beguiled. Siva then ex¬ 
plains to Narada what Uhakti or faith in VUhiiu means ,, 
and what practices are incompatible with it; the various! 
modes of woi'shippuig Vishiiu; the manner of inedi-t 
tating upon him, or inaudibly repeating his namesjf 
the rules of personal punfication; the revei'Once to bet 
shown to a Guru, or spiritual guide; the hundred and 
eight names of Krishna, which should be repeated 
every morning; tlic mystical mai'ks on the soles of 
Krishna’s feet, whlcli should also be called to mind; 
the duty of morning ablution, and ment of washing 
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with woter In M’hicli a ^agrama has been immersed. 
The subjects continue to the end of the one hundred 
and thirteenth chapter. 

DiHpa then inquires of Vasisliths what ore the most 
cfBcacioiu nieuna of obtuiiiing final emancipation; to 
which the Muni replica b/ reluting the MAliutmyi^ of 
the month Kartike^'a, as it was ia>partcd to Nurada 
by Brnliiu^. In this month whatever gifts are made, 
whatever observances 01*6 practised, if they ho in 
honour of Vishnu, ore Sul's of attaining the end clc* 

. aired, and isalizing on impciTshable reward. Amongst 
the especially 8 acre <1 nets of this month is the gift of 
lighted lBin])S. No porticulai' day is enjoined in the 
section that treats of the l>fi>a daiia Mahiitmya, but 
(he clevendi of the moon's wane is alluded to as 
cspec'utlly appropriate, and the mentis great even if 
the lamps bo lighted for the purpose of gaiubllng at 
night in any place dedicated to Vishfiu. The fourteenth 
uud fifteentli lunations ai-e also' noted os holy days; 
but the general iiiatrnetion is, “let a man offer lamps 
day and night in the mouth of Kiirtik." Some legends 
lu-c narrated in illustration of this general precept, as 
well as of the efficacy of certain days of tlio month; 
thus, (ho thiilcenth dark lunation is specified as the 
day on which Yama U to be wowhipped with offerings 
of lomps. Bathing is enjoined early in the morning of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth lunations, and flowers and 
water are to he (hen also presented to Yauia; lamps 
are to he offered at night to the deities generally. On 
the morning of the first light lunation or new moon, 
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bathing is to be pei’formed; libations are to bo made 
to gods, men, and progenitors j the monthly obsequies 
ore to be celebrated; Brahmans entertamed; a number 
of lamps lighted at night in houses, gardens, cow^sheds, 
tneotings of public roods, and holy places; and families 
aro to keep awake through the night, and pass it in 
diveraion, especially in games of chance. As these 
directions were given by Vaitislifha to a certain female, 
they suggest to Ndrada to inquire by what means 
M'omen become beautiful, fortunate, fruitful, and 
faithful. Brahma tells him a story, in wply, of a lady 
called Subbari, who was all these, in consequence of 
duly obseiwing tiie Sukho-ritri, the happy night which 
Vishjiu passes with Lakshmf, and which occura on the 
fifteenth of the dark half of Kdrtik. “nje ceremonies 
on this occasion, consisting chiefly of the worship of 
Mahdlakshmf, and including illuminations, are to bo 
conducted especially by women. On the first of tJie 
moon's Increase, Bali the Daitya is to be worshipped 
in commemoration of his gifts to Vishnu, as the dwoif, 
which took place on Uiat day. Kf^ishfia is also to be 
worshipped as Oopdia the cow-hei'd. On the second 
lunation, which is thence called Yama dwltfya, Yama 
is to be adored by those who wish to know not death; 
and on the eleventh the waking of VUhiiii fitmi his 
periodical slumbers is to be celebrated. 

The account of these sacred days in the month of 
Edrtik extends to the one hundred and twenty-sixth 
chapter. 

The K&rtika Mdbutmyo, however. Is still cousidei'ed 
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to be the appropriate title of tble portion of the PurAha, 
althoDgh most of the chaptei-e U-eat of topics not cx- 
closively relating to that month. Tliey desenbe the 
objects of Vwahiiava ceremonies and observances, 
which are equally sacred at other seasons, as tlio 
Dh4ti>l flower, the SAlagrto stone, the vanous kinds 
ofSalagramos, the conch ehcll, thoTulasi plant, vai'lous 
perfumes, as sandal, ogallochum, and different fri^rant 
flowej-8, all which are peculiarly dedicaletl to VishAn, 
and are to be woishipped or offered in worship on 
occasions and in modes which are particularweil. A 
description is then given of the BhUluua panchakn, or 
five days from the beginning of the eleventh to the 
end of the fifteenth lunation of the month of KArtlk, 
dedicated to the worship ofUhlshina; and this propwly 
closes the subject of the holiness of Kartik, or the 
KArtika MAhAtmya, with the one bundrod and thirty- 
second cha})ter. 

In reply, however, to a question of tJio RUhia, Suta 
relates to them the communication of tl>e legend of 
KAtlika by NArada, to tlic wives of Krishfia at DwA- 
rakA, and a convciaation that ensued between Krisln'm 
and Satyabburaa, in which the divinity gives his wife 
au account of her former existence os tlie daughter 
of a Brahman, and her having been exalted to her 
present dignity in consequence of obsemng the cdl-e- 
mouies proper to the eleventh lunation of the month 
of Kartik. SatyabhAmA asks how this montli ob¬ 
tained its peculiar sanctity; in reply to which, ICf ishfia 
relates to her the stoity of the Asui’a ^ankha having 
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stolen the Vedas, and VishAu’s becoming a fish, in 
order to plunge into the sea and recover them. In 
this vei'sion of the Mutsya Avat&ra we have the sage 
Kaiyapa substituted for Satyavrata, and be throws 
the fish, when it is too lai^e for the pond, into the 
sea: we have nothing furtJier of a boat or n deluge— 
(he fish kills ^ankha, and brings the Vedas biick to 
the gods. This happened in the month of Kdiliko, 
and on the clevcntit day, whence bathing, in that 
mouth and on that day is commemorative of this Ava- 
tai-a. Batlnng at Prny&ga nud Badurikdirama are po> 
culiarly enjoined; and then NAra<la, who has been the 
narrator of the previous story, which K^-ishiia has 
only repeated, describes to Frithu the mode of ob> 
serving the ceramonica, or the fasting, bathing, giving 
presents, waking, and worshipping, which should bo 
practised in this month. These topics proceed to the 
one hundred nnd fortieth chapter. Pfitliu then asks 
Mirada to explain to him how the Tulosl plant be* 
came sacred to Visluni. Niradu, in illiutratiuii, tells 
hint a long l^end of the birth, exploits, and deatlt of 
Jalandhara, a person of whom no mention occurs in 
arty other Puriiia, but whose story has been translated 
into English by Col. Vans Kennedy. The translation 
frequently varies from tlic text of tlie copy I have 
cSnsultcd, but the variations ore not material to the 
narrative, and it is sufficient to rafer to the translation 
for the details of the stoiy—a story which, whether 
os it occura in this place, or in the beginning of the 
work, appeal's extremely incongruous witli its geucral 
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tenouT, and little, if at all, connected with what 
precedes or follows: occopie* nine cliapters: at the 
ft dose it appears that Vishiiii was fascinated with tbo 
ubeauty of VfitidA, the wife of Jalandhara; to redeem 
him from which enthralment the gods applied to 
Lakhsml, Gaurl, atid Swadhd; eacJ) gave them seeds 
to sow where Vishiiu w'as enchanted. Those given by 
Lakslimf came up os theDhiitif, Mnlati, and Tulasl 

i plants, and appearing in female fonus they attracted 
Vishnu’s admiration, and diverted his alfcctious from 
Vrind&; hence the estimation in which they are to bo 
held by all devout Vnishimvas. N/irada then relates 
to Pfithu a senes of stories still in i]lusti*ation of the 
merit of acts of devotion in the month Kurtilc, in which 
Again wc have indications of the locality of tlio origin 
of this composition in the choice of sacred places in 
the Dukhiu fur the scenes of the wondrous events 
narrated; as the Soliya mountain; Saui-tlshfra; tlie 
eonfiDcnce uf the Knslnia and Veld rivers; KAnchl; 
the capital of a prince called Ohola, king of Chola» 
the brother of Aumitosuyaiia. l1io account winds up 
wiUi a legend of tlie origin of the Krishna, Vefd, and 
Kokudininf rivers, which were fonne<l ufpoitions of 
Vishnu, ^iva, and Brahtuu, whilst the nutncrotis 
stieams of the Sshya mountain proceeded from por¬ 
tions of their several goddesses. 

Kfisbha and Sa^abhamu appear ogmn in the one 
hundi-ed and fifty-seventh clispter, as iotcrlocutoi-s, 
u]d the fonner expatiates to the latter on the three 
vratas or observances which he most prizes—those 
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of the months KAHik and M&gha, and of the Ek&doii 
or eleventh lunation, throughout the year. He then 
explains to her the manner in which the character of 
an individual is affected by that of those with whom 
he associates» and the possibility of interchan^ng 
vices and virtues, or of U-ansfciTing to others the con¬ 
sequences of one’s own acts, a doctrine h-equently 
advanced and illustrated in this work. Ho exemplifies 
the theoi'y by the narrative of Dhanc^wara, a Brahman 
of low occupation, who goes to MahishmaK, in tlie 
month Kui*tik, to sell skins, and liis business leading 
daily to the banks of the Nannodu, he Is thrown into 
the company of imtncrous VaishAavas—hears them 
constantly recite the name of VishAu—sees them 
bathing and offering worship—and joins thorn, more 
out of curiosity than devotion, in their rites. Upon 
his death, and condemnation to Tartarus, it is found 
that the punishments of hell have no effect upon him, 
and upon inquiry into the cause, Yama learns his ac¬ 
cidental observance of tlie mouth of K&rtik: he is 
acconitngly dismissed from the lower regions, and 
becomes one of the inferior divinities called Yaksbos. 
KrishAa and SatyabhAmA then go to perform tlio 
evening Sandhyu, and SAta mid the Itishis resume 
their dialogue in choptcr one hundred and sixty. 

Sitta now explains how the Kuilika-vrata is to be 
observed by sick peraons, or those who dwell in 
mountains and forests, which b illustrated by a legend 
of the metamorphosis of portions of VbhAu, Siva, 
and BrahmA, to trees, or scvei-ally to the Aswattha 
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(Ficus religiosa), Va{» (F. Indica), and Pal4Aa (Butea 
frondosa), by Ae curse of Pdrvati. Another legend 
of Daridri, or Poverty, left by Uddilaka, a Muni, to 
vbom she bad been espoused under an A^wattha tree, 
explains why that tree is to be touched only on a 
Sunday, for cm every other day Poverty or Misfortune 
abides in it: on Sunday it is the residonco of Lakshmf. 
Tills concludes the K^tika Mcibktmya vrith chapter 
one hundred and sixty'One. 

The next subject is the history of Ridbd, the 
favonrite mistress of Kfishda, who is said to be Malia- 
lakslimf, bom as the daughter of the Kajd Vfisha« 
bhdnu and Sriklrttidd; she was born on the eighth of 
the moon's increase in the month Bliadi*a, and tlie 
work thei-efore describes the Bhadrashfamf vi-ata, or 
the ceremonies to be observed on Bddh&’s birth-day, 
with the prayers and worship to be addressed to her 
aud to Kfiebda, including the catalc^o of her hundred 
and eight appellations: similar injunctions ai'e then 
^ven for the observance of Ki-ishiia's birtb-day on 
the dghth day of the dark half of the same month, 
and the three circumstances by which it is modified, 
as the simple Ashiaui, Rohidi, and Jayantl, or the 
concurrence of the osterism liobini with the eighth 
lunation and the moon's entering the constellation ad 
midnight, are described. The holiness of the forest 
of Vrindavan, the favourite haunt of Kf-ishda and 
Rsdhi, is the next topic, and we have then tlio one 
hnndred and eight names of AnnapiirAA, a form of 
Laksbmi. Sdta then communicates to the itisbis Uie 
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tJie sanctity of another raontli of bathing, fasting, and 
woi-shipping ViahAu, proper to be observed in Vai- 
sakha, illastmting it by Vaislifava talcs, showing how 
vai'ious pei*$on6 wore purified from their aiiis by the 
efficacy of acts performed in Vai^4kb. The Vai^&kha 
M4h&ttnya ends with the one hundred and seventy- 
second chapter. The next chapter contains the Anu- 
kraina or index, and the one hundred and sevonty- 
fourlh or last chapter consists of a panegyric upon 
the Uttara Khafida of the Piklma Pur4iia. 

The Knj/d Yoffa Sara is always considered as a 
sort of supplement to the Padina Punlfia, or as a 
poi-tion of tlie Uttara Khanda of that Purdfia. It is 
divided into twenty-five chapters, and contains about 
4000 sUmzns. It commences with Siita’s visit to Nai- 
niisbiirahya, where Saunaka, on behalf of the Kishis, 
asks him to infoi'in them how, in an age so degenerate 
aa the Kali, religions merit may be otttuned, mankind 
being now incapable of those arduous acts of devotion 
which weiHi commonly practised in more auspicious 
ages. Sdta replies by reciting a dialogue between 
Vyusa and Jolouni, in which Vydsa, to satisfy the 
similar inquiries of his disciple, repeated to him the 
Kriyd Yoga Sdra Piirifia, or Puruha explanatory of 
praclioal devotion, in opposition to the Dhyuna Yoga, 
or devotion of contemplation. 

Practical devotion is, accoi’dlng to this authority, 
the mloratlon of Vishiiu. It was exercised before the 
ici’cation by Brahind, upon Vishfiu's destroying the 
f demons M^hu and Kai^bba, and the notice of this 
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circumatance is accompanied by a brief description 
of the origin of the world, and the birth and destruc¬ 
tion of the two demons. 

The first act of devotion enjoined is bathing in tlie 
Ganges, or celebrating the virtues of the sacred stream, 
especially at three places—Haridwdra, Praydga, and 
Gaogas&garo. The holiness of the river is chiefly ex¬ 
plained by insipid and extravagant legends, of Swarga, 
Vukufifha, and even fiuol liberation, being tiie re¬ 
ward of difl’erent persons, several of wbom were most 
abandoned sinneiw, who were sprinkled, on their deaths, 
with Ganges water—who were drowned in the river 
—or whose bones wore cast into it. These stories 
extend from the third to the end of the eighth section. 

A series of precepts and illustrations occupies the 
next five chapters on the worship of Vishfiu in each 
month of the year, describing how it is to be per¬ 
formed, and what recompense rewards it The next 
chapters explain the merits of tlio simple repetition 
of the words Hari, Rdma, Krishna, and other names 
of Vishiiu; the efficacy of Bhakti, or faith in VishAu; 
the holiness of Purushottama Eshetra, and Jagan- 
ndtlia; the virtue of libei-ality, and excellence of 
various kinds of gifts, with the reward that awaits dona¬ 
tions to Vaisbdavas and to VishAu; the revei'enco due 
to Brahmans; the sancti^ of the Ekadsii, or eleventh 
luoatiou. In the story of Kotiratha and hU queen 
Suprajnd, who faithfully observed the Ekudadf, a de¬ 
scription of bell, and the punishments inflicted on tlio 
damned, is ^ven. The virtues of the Tulasi and 
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DbAti'I plants, and merit of planting, and cherishing 
them, and wearing rosaries and ncchlacea made of their 
wood, are the theme of the twcnty*third chapter. The 
next chapter details the duties of hospitality, and tlie 
work cloeos with an account of the decline of virtue 
in the different ages, and the depravity of mankind in 
the Kali Yuga. That period has, howevei*, its advan¬ 
tages , for t)ie recompense of yeai'S of devotion in tlie 
pi-eceding ages is realized by a single repitition of the 
name of Hari*. 

There can be little doubt that tlie two lost portions 
of the Padina PurAAa have not much in common, 
beyond theu* sectarial tendency, with those by which 
they are pi-eceded, and it may be quesUoned if there 
is any veiy close connexion even between the four 
fii-st Khoiidas, and whethei* they can he regarded as 
constituting one continuous work: at any rate it is 
clear, that neither individually nor collectively do they 
correspond with the description of a PorWa, or em¬ 
body a representation that can be i-egarded as ancient 
or authentic of Hindu tradition and mythology. Tliey 
ai'e all evidently the compositions of a paiticular sect, 
and for a particnlai* purpose—autliorities compiled 
by tlie Vtdshiiavas for the promulgation of tbo wor¬ 
ship of VishiW. 

The SiHshti Khahda, or firet i>ortion of Uio work, 
is the most free from a sectarial character, and con- 
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fonn* best to that of » PurWa. The earlier and later 
chaptci-s, indeed, treating of the creation, regal genea¬ 
logies, and legends which appear to be ancient, mostly 
employ language used in several of the PurAAas, the 
onginal property in which it U difBcuIt to assign to 
any one of them, and perhaps of light belongs to none, 
having been borrowed from some common source. In 
the COSO of the Padma PurdAa, however, it is sti-ongly 
: to be suspected that the compiler bad before him 
[ especially the VAyo, VishAu, and BhAgavata PurAAas. 

A veiy considerable portion of the Srishti Khadda 
is, however, as far as can be ascertained, original, al¬ 
though it be not PaurAdik, for it constitutes the Paiish- 
kura MAhatmyam, or the golden legend of the lake 
ufPushkaraorPokhaiMoAjmfr*, where alone BrahniA 
is worshipped; and it is a pecoliarity of this port of 
Ibowork, Uiat its sectaiianism is the worship ofBrahmd 
rather than of Vishdu. There are some curious legends, 
os has been observed, of apparent struggles for su- 
pi-cmocy between the followers ofBiahmA and t^iva, in 
which, tiiough the latter triumphs, yet it is at the ex¬ 
pense of some humiliation. 

The advocacy of the adoration of BrahmA, growing 
nut of the legendary sanctity of a place do<licated to 
that divinity, is a probable clue to tlic histoiy of the 
coinjXMiition, and gives reason to suppose tliai this 
part of the Padma Purada owes its oingin to the tem¬ 
ples at Pokhar, legends intended to enhance the ment 
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of acts of j^votion at that ehrine having been b)ende<1 
not veiy congruously with others taken from diflferent 
sources, and embellished according to the taste of the 
compilei's: when this is likely to have been accom> 
plished, is a matter of some uncertainty. Pokhar is 
still a place of pilgrimage, and a shrine of Brahmti, but 
it was probably not much resorted to during the Mo¬ 
hammedan supremacy in Urn vicinity of Ajmir, and 
the worship' of Brahmi has not been popular* for some 
centuries at least. On the other Land, if narratives, 
legends, and genealogies have been borrowed literally 
from other Purahas, including Uto Vishnu, as appears 
probable, wc cannot go very far back for its com¬ 
position. 

There ai'e also vai'ious descriptions and allusions, 
I fi-om which a comparatively modem origin may be in- 
fciTed. Puma is said to have i-ecc^nised Siva as the 
guardian of the bridge between Lanka and the pen¬ 
insula, giving him the name of Ruino^wara, and the 
tomple at that place, which still exists, must therefore 
Vhavc been built when the legend was written. Amongst 
kthe wives or favourites of Vishhu Hiidhi is named, 
^nd her deification there is mason to believe modern. 
The Bralimans who live to the south of the Vindhya 
mountaius are declared unfit to be invited to a Srud- 
dha, or obsequial feast, an cxclusioD implying a dif¬ 
ference of faith or practice, which is not to bo trace<l 
in older authorities, and which was probably levelled 
especially at dm Saiva and Vaishfiava sects of the pen¬ 
insula. The followers of ^iva, who aie clnu'acterbed 
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. by c«rT)’mg a skull, are possibly not of higfi antiquity; 
\ and the spewfication of the Jaio heterodoxy, with the 
description of a class of their pnests cari 7 ii)g a bunch 
* of pcacoclu’fcathers, are indications of no remote date. 
We have also frequent mention of Mlechcbhas, or bar- 
baiians, and S&vitif pronounces, in the seventeenth 
chapter, an imprecation upon Laksbmi, the goddess 
of propriety, tliat she shall take up her abode with 
them—this looks like an allusion to the presence and 
predominant authority of the Mohammedans when tho 
passage was wiitten, and there seems reason to believe 
that this portion of the Pur&ha w'as compiled at some 
]^riod between the estsblishrocnt of the Mohammedan 
kingdom of Delhi in the thirteenth and the fifteenth or 
sixteenth cenhiry. 

The Bhiimi Khaiida bears even less of the character 
of a Purdiia than the preceding, containing very few 
of those details which belong to the ancient inytbo- 
It^cal system, and being still more extensively made 
up of sectaiial legends. Its sectamnlsm is Viushfiava, 
and is more decided than that of the Sfisbfi Ehadda. 
Is is less conb'oversial and excludve, however, and 
^iva is more civilly treated, and admitted to shai*e 
with Vishnu the adoration of roankiad. 

firahniH U scarcely noticed at all, and then only to 
be identified with Visbfiu. 

The character of the stories which consUtute the 
greater portion of this work, and the atlditions mwlo 
to those narratives which arc borrowed from older 
compositions, sufficiently evidence the absence of an- 
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tiqul^. We have also repeated the specification of 
Jsdn doctrines, and moy therefore infer that these en* 
joyed some degree of popularity at the time when they 
wei'e thus assailed. The locality of the Bhthni Khahda 
is diffei'cnt from that of the Sfishti, and instead of 
Pushkara, the places to which the gi-eatest sanctity is 
attributed are situated along the Kai'nia<la, and in cen- 
ti'ol and western India. Amongst these MahAkala is 
specified, which may possibly be the shrine of Siva, 
at Ujjaylid, that was dcsnolished hy Sultan Altmish, in 
* 1231. A shrine ofDurgX, under the name of KXin&' 

I khya, which lies In AsAm *, is also mentioned, attd it 
\ may be doubted if that or several of the other Tlrthas 
specified wei-c iu possession of celebiity at any rc' 
mote era. The date of the Bhiimi Kbaiida then pro¬ 
bably dilTcrs little from that of Che preceding [rartion: 
it docs not seem, howevci*, to be necessarily connected 
with it, but to have been the work of diffei'cnt hojids 
in a different part of India, and under circumstances 
somewhat dissimilar. It may bo doubted also if it is 
the Bhtinii KhafiSa alluded to in the first chapter of 
the Srishti, for although it does couCain a desciiptlon 
of tlie earth and of sundry Tfrtlias, yet, as will have 
been seen by tlie absta-nct of its couCoots, they occupy 
but a small part of tliatof which, according to the spe¬ 
cification referred to, they ought to have constituted 
tile substance. 

The opening of the Swai’ga Khaiida with Che precise 


[8«e note above, p. 4S, and Laasen, lud. Alt III, 4S8 IT.] 
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|8tory of tho dranta of ^akuntali, shows that it is pos- 
iterior to the play. The ti-avels of Bbarata appew also 
to be borrowed from oUier and probably still later oi*i- 
ginals, ami thcu* boundary, VaikuAfha, the heaven of 
Vishiiu, placed above all the other Lokas, is a later 
and sectarial addition to tlie genuine Paur&Aik systeni. 
The noi'rativcs that follow do belong to the old legen* 
davy stock, but tho loug conversation between Mun- 
dh&tn and Nii-ada, which forms Uie connecting thread 
of the latter half of the Swarga Khotida, U an onginal 
embellishment. The Vaishiiava observances, the wor¬ 
ship of the Sklagr&nia stone, die use of frontal marks, 
the holiness of the elevcntli lunaHon, are not only sec¬ 
torial, but, as far as has yet been asceiiained, aro mo¬ 
dern, having been adopted by some of the Voishi'iava 
sects, wUicli sprung up after the appeai’ancc of RAmu- 
nuja in die middle of the twelfdi century. We have 
no reason diereforc to assign to this part of the Pihhua 
Pnritia a higbei' antiquity dian to the former, and it 
seems to be connected with die Bluimi Khai'ida in or¬ 
der and in stibjcci. It con’esponds also well enough 
with the brief description given of it in the firaC chap¬ 
ter of the S^hii Khaiida. 

"4: The P&Uila Khaiida is litdc else than a history of 
Kama, and of his bouse, the details of which 01 * 0 , to 
a great extent, taken from the Ragbu Vansa, and, as 
alieady ohsei-ved, in the very same woixls. The Pu- 
I'^ia is therefore more modem than the poem. The 
plan of the adventures of the hoi*8e turned loose for 
Rama’s Aiwainedha, which constitute a large portion 
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of the P&tula Khan3a, appears to be oWginal, as are 
most of the stories, although some of them are only 
embclUshod versions of legends to be met with else¬ 
where. Some of the places noticed afford a limit to 
the antiquity of the vrork. ICdmukhya, as has been 
stated, is probably no very ancient shrine, and cer- 
Uunly Jaganniith has no pretensions to high antiquity. 
We have also the ^alagrdma, the sectarial mni-ks, and 
the Tulasl plant, mode the subjects of ropcated pan- 
cgyric, and the use of tliese is characteristic of modem. 
Vaisiniava sects. The Bhugavata Puruiia is also named 
and distinctly partienlarixed, and the PatVila Khaiifla 
of the Pddina is lltcrcfore more moilern than the Bbd- 
gavata. Except tlie ancestor of KtUna, tlicre oi'e no 
genealogies m tliis Khauda, and its congruity with 
the description in the Srishti KhahSa is tliereforo 
rather questionable. 

The Khatidas of the Pudma Parana, thus fai‘, are 
Vaishimva works. The first Khando, it is time, almost 
drops that character in the importance attached to 
Pushkoi-u and the woi*ship ofBrahmd, but the three 
next aro obviously written to assert the supremacy of 
Vishiiu. Thcro is a tolerable conformity amongst the 
three in the tone in which tliis is enforced, and they 
also agreo in the choice of Ihinia rather than of 
Krisluia for the form of Vishiiu that is selected as the 
subject of their panegyric. It seems likely, therefore, 
that they ai'C nearly cotemporary productions, and 
that they originated with the follower of lluniHauJa, 
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or Uadhw&ch&rya, Vaisbl^ava teacherS} in the South 
of India, in the twelfth century. 

Tlic modej'ation that pen'a»lea the iryunctions of the 
preceding portions is no longer observed by the Ut- 
tara Khaiida, and the worship of any divinity, except 
Vishfiu, and of Siva especially, is positively prohibited. 
It [possesses equally little of the character of a Pui'diia, 
and U a violent sectarial work made up for the niost 
part of legends, invented to inculcate tlie exclusive 
worship ofVishAu, the use of distinguishing Vulshuava 
marks, and the sancti^ of particular seasons when 
Vishiiu should especially be propitiated. The latter sub« 
jects in the Icgenda, orMAh&taiyas, of the months M&- 
gha and Kartik constitute the bulk of the compilation. 

The mtun puiport and evident locality of this sec* 
lion sufficiently illustiYite the probable period of its 
composition within certain limits, and show that it was 
written when a struggle took place between the ^ivas 
and Vaishiiavas of the Peninsula for superiority. One 
Icgeud, indeed, relates to a king of Dravida, who, 
listening to the doctrines of heretics (^aivas), dc* 
stroyed the temples of Vishnu, and throw his images 
into the sea. The tune at which these contests took 
place ap|iears to have been about the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries (ifacienste Collection, Introduction, 

Lxn.) 

Amongst the practices especially enjoined is the 
Tapta Mudra, stamping the names of Vishrtu on the 
skin wth a hot iron, a practice not wai-ranted by an¬ 
cient texts, and introduced into the DakhiA appa- 
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rently some eight or nine centuries ago. (As. Res 
XVI, 12.) 

The principal places at which worehip is addi-essed 
to Visbitu include Srfrangam and Venka^klri, or Tri- 
petl. The traditions of the latter acknowledge that 
it was a Saiva shrine in the time of Rimunuja, who 
rccovei-oil it for the Vaishdavas, and, consequently, 
the UMai*a Khaiida is posteiior to that event and to 
the twelfth century. 

The scenes of many of the legends illusU-ating the 
merit of worshipping Vishiiu oi-o laid in the South, 
and amongst tlicm we have Horipur on tlie Tunga- 
bhadri. In the translated index this is called Hari- 
harapur, and whichever reading be correct, it appeai-s 
probable, fi-om its situation ou tlic Tungabhadrd, that 
tlie capital of VIjayanagai'a is intended, the city of 
Bukka and Hai-ibai-a Rayas, which was founded in the 
beginning of the fouitecnth ccntuiy*. 

These, us well as the geneial chai-actcr of the work 
and its dwelling upon the sanctity of the S4lagi-ima 
stone, Tulasf plant, and other partlculai's, affoi*d proof 
sufficiently creilible, that it is not entitled to be con- 
sidei'ed ns the composition of n remote period. The fif¬ 
teenth century will not, in all probability, be very far 
from the highest antiquity to which it can lay claim. 

The Kriya Yoga Sum seems to have been suggested 
by the chaptcre of tlie Uttm-a Kliantia, which treat of 
practical devotion according to Vaishi'iava tenets. In 
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that case, it is posterior to it, and tbei'e is nothing in 
it inconsistent witli a more modern date. Its tone is 
more moderate, however, and from its dilating more 
especially upon the holiness of the Ganges, and of 
Jaganuatha KsheU-a, and not alluding to other holy 
places, it differe in the locality of its origin from the 
other Khaiidas, and is most prebably the work of a 
Brahman of Orissa, or Bengal. The work does not ap¬ 
pear to be known in the South of India. 
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111. AONI PUBAl^tA. 

Th» Agni Purthw, or more coiTectJy, in a derivative 
form, tlm Agneya Purttiia, is one of the eighteen pj'in- 
cipal Piiranas. Although, in common with the other 
compositions so termed, it is attributed to Vyusa, it 
is narratal as usual by his disciple Stita, and was re¬ 
ceived by him frem the Muni Va^ishiha, to whom it 
was communicated by Agni, whence its denomination. 

Accoixling to the assertion of its own text the 
Agneya Pur&/ia coutuius fourteen thousand stanxas; 
the Bhdguvata and other authorities give it 15000 or 
10,UUO. The copy to which this account refers has 
about tlie former number. 

The text is divided into a number of small secUons, 
accoixling to the subject, but without any enumeration: 
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the number of them in the present instance amounted 
to 332. Colonel Wilford speaks of a supplement, and 
of a chapter, appas'cntly the same, which be calls the 
63rd, or lost. The supplement, however, from which 
he derives his account of the modern princes of India 
up to tho Mohammedan invasion, is uo part of U)c 
work to which the name of Agneya Pui'ufm is applie<l. 
It is clearly a distinct and subsequent composition. 

The Agneya Parufia is intercsttiig from the variety 
of the subjects of which it treats, and in which it dc* 
viates very muteriully fixtin the dehultiou given by its 
own reputed author of tlie contents of a Puraiia. These 
Agni declares to bo five: primitive cre^ou; sub¬ 
sequent creations; the genealogies of demigods and 
kings; the reigns of the Manus, oud the histories of 
royal dynasties*. Tliesc, however, occur but imper¬ 
fectly in the body of UiIh work, and the far greater por¬ 
tion of its content** is of a widely diflPei*ent character. 

After the usual o|>enuig the Agneya Purd/m de- 
sciibcs the ten AoaldraSy mid In (he relation of those 
of Raiuachondra and Ktishiia follows avowedly the 
Ram&yaha and Molnibluirata, being consequently pos- 
tenor to those works. 

The ensuing chaptei's relate to thewoi'shipofKiMsIi- 
da, as Naruyaiia or Vishnu, this Pin*diia l>ciug of 
'the Vaishuava class: at the same (hue it leans very 
favourably to the woi-ship of Siva, as the Linga, and 
is full of 2\hiii‘tka ccromonies tii honor of that form 
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of the deity. It was compiled therefore probably an¬ 
terior to any wide separation between the Saiva and 
Vaiabnava sects, and it was ondoabtedly prior to that 
modification of the Vaiabnava faith, which pays such 
infinite veneration to Krishna as Gopula, or Govindo, 
or B4la Gopalo, the cowherd or the infant god; no al¬ 
lusion to whose worahip has been found, nor has the 

i namc of his favourite mistress fiidhu once been en¬ 
countered. 

Tho ritual, including the ceremonies of the lloinu, 
or bunit offering; the Manilas, or mystical forinulm; 
the Maiidalas, or mystical diagrams; the Pavitru, or 
purificntoiy thread; the erection and consccratiou of 
temples, images, tanks, gardens, flags, jars, &c. ex¬ 
tends through a uumbei* of chaptero; it is in its gene¬ 
ral puiport Vaishuava, but the Linga and several of 
the T&ntrika forms of Durga are also especially reve¬ 
renced; Mantras are abundantly introduced, os are the 
acts and gesticulations with which they are muttered 
or recited. The style in which they are narrated is 
however abrupt and obscure, and the ceromontal so 
confusedly and indistinctly laid down, that the wliolc 
has the appeaiance of a string of garbled extracts 
rather Umu of a systematic detail. There is u general 
correspondence between these chapters with those of 
the Sdrada Tilaka and Mantra Mahddadki, but it does 
not appear that they are identically the same. 

This chapter is followed by the Bhuvana Kosha (the 
description of the universe,) which corresponds gen¬ 
erally with the same in other Purifias, but is much 
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ic&s explicit tban in some of them. This ciiapter com* 
pinses the Tirthos, or places of pilgi'image, of which 
liowuvcr it enumerates very few, and those but briefly. 
It Is wortliy of notice that the Narmadd and Sri Salla 
arc especially noticed, whilst the northern mountains 
are not inentionc<l, and also that Benares is called AvU 
mukta* in its religious character; whence it may be 
mfcnHid, tliat the chief shrine was that of ^iva, os 
Avimuktedwnra, not Visweiwara, the form that has 
been most populai* for some centuries at least. The 
site of Benni-es was the same os at present, or between 
the Varand and the Asi rivulets. 

The Malidtmyas, or legends of the few Tirthas no> 
ticed, are vciy brief, except that of Oayd, which is so 
very mmute, that it may he suspected to be an inter* 
polation, as it is not in keeping with the rest, nox* with 
the manner in which nil such siibjecta are usually dis¬ 
posed of in a Purunic miscellany. Such interpolations 
or rather appendages are not at all uncommon, al¬ 
though the legends arc more frequently attached to 
some of the other Pui'dhos, as the Braliindiida and 
SkAnda. We have, however, a case in point with the 
Agni Parana; there being current in tlxe South of India 
a work called the K&vtri Muhaintyain of the Agui Pu- 
raha, which ia nevei' fouud in the copies of the Pu- 
rdha Itself, and which indeed is vei-y nearly as exten¬ 
sive as the whole work of which it is called a section**. 




[Weber, fnd. Slud. II, 7S. Daiaknmsm charitam, e. 4 iciic.] 
[Muckensle Collection I, 67,] 




8C AXAI.Y8I8 OF TUB rUKAMAS. 

Tlie TtrUiaa arc followed by the description of tlio 
Indian cootment, and other portions of the woj*l(l; 
also tlie distances and dimensions of the I'cgions be* 
low and above it. The whole of this chapter bos not 
been compared with other works, but in some pas¬ 
sages, pai-ticularly the description of the sun’s car, 
it is word for word the same with the text of the Vish- 
hu Parana: being in other resi>ect8, however, much 
less full and satUfactoiy than that work. 

The description of the sun and planets leads to the 
astronomical or astrolo^cal section, and that to magi¬ 
cal rites and fomiulee; from Uicse the work proceeds 
rather apmptiy to the pei’iods of the Mauw'antaras, 
aud then to the civil institutes of the Hindu caste, os 
birth, investiture, inaniage, death, &c. the duties of 
the religious oi’ders, aud the contemplation of tlie deity, 
conformably to the tenets of the Vedanta: a long string 
of Vmtas or religious obligations, both special and oc¬ 
casional, follows. Ihe next subject dUcussed is that 
of gifts as religious duties, and tliis bi'anch of the work 
finally closes with the description of coi'poi'cal auster¬ 
ities of a meritorious and pious complexion. 

The next {lertioo of the Agneya Purana treats at 
considerable length, and with many interesting poi-tlc- 
ulars, of the duties of priuccs, beginning with the cere¬ 
monies of theu’ coroiiatiou, and coinprehendiug tJieir 
civil and military obligutions; it forms what consti¬ 
tuted the Nfti of Hindu writers, (Polity or the ait of 
govcniincnt,) and U ofa character with which Hindu 
ideas have long ceased to be familiar. Some of the 
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details con-espond accurately enough with those tljat 
occur In a passage of the Dasa KuniAi-a*, and both ai-e 
pj-obably indebted to a common aoui-ce, possibly the 
work ascribed to ChAiiakya, cited by the autlior of 
the Daia Kum^ra. As the system is wholly unmixed 
with foreign notions, and is purely Hindn, it c&n only 
j’elote to a state of things anterior to the Mohamme¬ 
dan invasion; it is not a necessaiy consequence, it is 
fatio, tliat tlie Agneya Puniha should bear a similar 
date, but it is an argument rather in favour of such a 
belief, and contributes witli other gi-ounds to autho¬ 
rize such a conclusion, if not for the whole work, for 
a veiy extensive {mrtion. 

The like genuine Hindu chai-acter belongs to the 
sections tliat follow on the shape of weapons and on 
archery, the phraseology and practice of which oi-e no 
longer known. These sections of the Agneya Puriiiia 
are indeed particulaidy valuable, os tliey preserve al¬ 
most, if not quite, singly, the memory of former regal 
and moi'tial usages. 

The chaptcra on the subject of judicature and law 
ai-c so far curious, that they ai-e literally the same as 
the text of the Mitukshara, ascribed to die Muni Y6j- 
navalkya. The antiquity of that text is, in the estima¬ 
tion of tlie Hindus, extravagantly remote; but with¬ 
out rcfci'ciico to their belief, it is ceiiainly not voiy 
modern, as passages have been found on inswiptions 
in every part of India, dated in the tenth and eleventh 
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centuiics. To have bean so widoly diffused, and to 
have (ben attained a geuei'al cbai-acler as an author¬ 
ity, a considorabic time luust have ctafised, and (ho 
vroi'k must date therefore long prior to those inscri(>- 
tions; at the sattie time; this throws little liglit on the 
period at wliicli the Pun'ma was compiled, the autlior 
of which might in any day transcribe the code of Yd- 
jnavalkya, although it Is [x>ssib>c, tliat so nncUsgulscd 
a transfer may have j)rece<Ied the time at which the 
legislative code was in general and extended cirou- 
lation. 

The chapters on law ai'e follow'od by a ratliei* iniscel- 
lanecHis series regarding the perusal of the Vedas, the 
averting of threatened ill fortune, buimt-offerings, and 
the worship of various deities. Wo have then a ahoi't 
but curious chapter on the branches of the Vedas; 
and speaking of the Puraiius, the following rctnai'k- 
able passage occurs: “six persons roccived the Pu- 
rsiias A'oni Vydsa, and were his pupils; their names 
aroSiita, Loinaliarsho, Suiusti, MuUroya, Sansapayuna, 
and Savanii.” These, tlici-efore, are probably the real 
authors of inost, if not of all tj»c Ptirdnus. It is said 
also, that S^sapHyaua and others compiled a Sanhita, 
or epitome of all the Purduus*. 

The next chapter on gifts to be made, when the Pu- 
raiias ore read, contains the list of the Piiranas and 
tlw enumeration of the stanzas they contain. In this 
respect many differences occur from similar enumera- 


[cf. VialiBu Pur. p. SSS.) 
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tions in other Pur/i6ag, ami the Siva Pgraiia Is alto¬ 
gether oujittecl. With regard to Uic nan-ators ami the 
chief subjects at least, in some cases, this detail va¬ 
ries from the text of the works ns now found; these 
vai'iations will be best noticed when we come to the 
)-ospective Puruhas to which they i-elute. 

The list of the Purdrtns is foliowe<l by the genea¬ 
logical chapters detailing the families of the Sun and 
Moon, but more paiticularly the latter, and especially 
the houses of Yodu and Puru to the time of Knshi'iu 
and the PAi^Savas. These chaj[)ters agree generally 
with the dynasties usually .detaile<l, but the lists are 
for the greater part veiy dry and abrupt, whilst few 
of the ordinai-y legends are preserved, and those so 
concisely as to bo very obscure. There rn-e some de¬ 
tails relating to Krishna of a I'ather remwkablo chai*- 
aetcr. The time at which tlicse cliapters close leaves 
us no inference I'cgardiug the age of the compilation. 

The next subject is medicine, taken avowedly from 
the instruction giveu by Dhaiiwuntari to Sudruta, or 
frem the medical work attributed to the latter; the 
cxtrects ai-e, however, very injudiciously lumle, with 
an utter disregard of method; and with a pervoi'se se¬ 
lection of every thing least important: it also alludes 
to the classification of mcdicAnients ns hot and cold, 
and although it docs not attach the same importance 
to the system as is given to it in Mohammedan me<U- 
cine, yet its inti-oduction tit all is rather in favour of 
its being dei-ived from such a source, for it is not cer¬ 
tain that the ancient writers Charaka and Sudruta laid 
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any greater stress upon these particolai- properties, 
than they arc entitled to, without reference to a theo- 
j-etical system. The part of the Purdfia likewise in¬ 
cludes nmcli mystic medicine or curing by charms. 

Another set of chaptei-s on mystic rites and foiin- 
u]« follows, and on the worship of different forms 
ofi^iva and Devi. The whole so incompatible with a 
Valshiiava work that it is difficult not to suppose them 
additions by other and perhaps later bands. 

Poetry and rhetoric form the ncxtsobjects, and con¬ 
form to tho systems usually received: the autliority 
uf Piijgala is specified. The work concludes with a 
grammar, omitting the verbs: tho system is that of 
Psiiini and K^dyana: the ooinmentator on Pdiiint is 
cited by name. The compilation is therefore posterior 
to tlie existence of the great body of Hindu poetical 
compositions, and to the consummation of the gimm- 
niatical construction of tlie Sanskrit language. 

From this general sketch of the Agneya Piirufia 
it is evident that it is a compilation fram various 
works; that consequently it has no claim in itself to 
any great autiquity, although from tho absence of any 
exotic tnutcrials it might be pronounced eai'lier, with 
{>crh8ps a few exceptions, than tlie Mohammedan in¬ 
vasion. From the absence also of a controversial or 
sectaritd spint it is probably nntei*ior to tlie struggles 
that took place in the 8th and 9th centuries of our era, 
between the followers of l^iva and VUbiui. As a mere 
compilation, however, its date is of little importance, 
except os furnishing a testimony to that of the ina- 
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t^riols of which it is composed. Man^ of these may 
pi*etend no doubt to considerable antiquity, poiiicu' 
loi'ly the legcndaiy accounts of the AvaUras, the sec¬ 
tion on regal polity and judicatui'e, and the geualogi- 
col chaptei'S: how far the rest may be ancient, is per- 
haps questionable, for there can be little doubt that 
tlie PurdAa as it now exists, differing from its own 
definition of Pur&Aa, and comprehending such incon¬ 
gruous admixtures, is not the entire work as it at first 
stood. It is not unlikely that many chAptere wei'e ar¬ 
bitrarily supplied abotit 8 or 9 centuries ago, and a 
few perhaps even later; to fill up the chasms which 
time and accident hod made in tlie original Agneya 
PiuAfin. 


From tlM J«nTn») oj tho AtbUe SociMj of Vol. I, {i. 317-33. 


IV. BRAllMA VAIVAUTTA PURANA. 

TiiK Brahma Vaioarita Purdna is i>erhaps the most 
decidedly sectai'ian work of the whole collection, and 
has no other object than to recommend faith in Ki'ish- 
fia and liudh&: subservient to this pniqmse, it re- 
cuixls a great variety of legends, of which no traces 
can be found in any of the other Pur&fius, and it deals 
but sparingly in those which are common to all. It is 
of little value us a coUatcrul authority, therefore, and 
most of the stoiics it contains are too insipid and ob* 
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suitl (o deserve investigation. It contains, however, 
a few I'Oiiiai’kable pasasges that bear an ancient char¬ 
acter, oud it Uiro^t's moi'O light than any similar work 
uiKMi the worship of the female principle or Prakinti, 
as well as of Krishlia and lUdhA. 

The Brahms Vaivartta is supposed to be communi¬ 
cated by Sauti, the son of Sdta, the original nnrrator 
of the Piii'Artas, to Saunaka, a sage, at an assembly of 
similoi' cliaractera, at the forest of Naiinisha, whom he 
happens to visit, and who ask him to relate the work. 
This coiimicnoement opens several of Lbo Pnranas, and 
more ef^cially the Mdhutmyas or cha}>ters descrip¬ 
tive of the virtues of some place or peiiion, said to 
i>e taken from some Pui'ida. In this case the l^ishis 
state, ns the motive of their inquiry, their dread of the 
evil loiidcncy of tlm present age, and Uieir desire for 
emancipation; and their hope to be secured in the one, 
uud defended from the other, by being imbued with 
Bliakti, or faith in Haii, through tlio tnedtum of the 
Ptinihn, which they style Che essence of the Pnrunas, 
the source of faith, felirity, and 6nal liberation, and 
the disripator of the errora of (be Piir&Aas, and the 
UlMpursiias, and even of the Vedas! 

Sauti ac(]ulred his knowledge of this work from 
Vydsn, by whom it was arranged in its pi-esent form, 
to the extent of eighteen thousand ^lokas. Vy^a re¬ 
ceived the Sutra, the thread or outline of it, from Ntl- 
rada, who had learnt it from NiroyaAa itlshi, the son 
of Dhanna, to whom it bad been communicated by his 
father. Dhwma had been made acquainted with it by 
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Brohmu, who had been taught it by KfUhija himself, 
in Im peculiar and deathless sphere, the celestial Go* 
loka:—*a paradise, it may be observed, of which no 
trace occurs in any other Purana. The Brahma Vai- 
vartta is so named, because it i-ecords the manifesta¬ 
tions of the Sui)reme Being in worldly foiius, by the 
interposition of Knshiia, who U himself the Suprame 
Spiiit, theParabrahma orPurnmAtma, from whom Pra¬ 
krit, Bi'ahma, Vishnu, iSiva, and the rast proceeded. 

Ihe Brahma Vaivartta Pui'iu'ia is divided into four 
books or Khaiidas, tlic Bi-ahina Khm'ida, the Prakfiti 
Khauda, the Gaiicsa Khahda, and the Krishna Janina 
Klmiida, ti-cating scpai-ately of the nature and acts of 
the supreme; of the female personification of matter; 
of the birtli and advertturaa of Gahesa; and of the birth 
and actions of Kmhho. We shall notice the prmci|>al 
subjets of each division. 

The Brahma Khanda begins witli the creation of 
the universe, as taking place after an interval of uni¬ 
versal destruction. The woHd is described as waste 
and void, but the Supreme Krisbiia, the sole existent 
and etcraol Being, is supposed to be prasent, in tlje 
contra of a luminous sphere of immeasurable extent, 
and inconceivable splendor. Fram bim the thrac (luaJi- 
ties, crude matter, individnality, and the elements pro¬ 
ceed; also Niu-Ayafia or the four-armed Vishiiu, in bis 
ordinary garb and decorations, and Sankara, smeared 
with ashes, and aimed with a trident. Nirayaiia or 
Vlshfiii comes from the right, and Siva from the left 
side of the pnmeval Kj'nslnia, and Brahma springs from 
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hU navel: all the gode and goddesses in like manner 
proceed frotn hU person, and each upon Uis or her 
birth utters a short prayer or hyino in honour of him: 
the following are the salutations of the thi*ee pnncipal 
persons of the Hindu pantheon. 

iVdr/iyfffui’s address to KHthficu 

pay reverence to the cause of causes, to iiitn who 
is at once Uie act and Uie object, the superior boon, 
the ^ver and meriter, and source of blessings; who is 
leligious austerity, and its everlasting fruit, and him¬ 
self the etei-nal ascetic; who is beautiful, block as a 
new cloud; delighted in hU own spirit; who is void of 
desire, who assumes forms at will, who annihilates the 
five desires, aud who is the cause of desire; who is 
all things, the loid of all things, and the unsurpassed 
form, which is the seed of sll tilings, who is embodied 
in the Vedas, who is the seed of them, the fruit of tlic 
Vedss, and its bestower; who is learned in tlie Vedas, 
the ritual they enjoin, and the best of all who arc con¬ 
versant with their doctrines.*’ 

diva's address. 

“I adore him, the iuvmcible, die givei*, the lord aud 
cause of victory, the best of the bestowere of victor)’, 
and victory itself; who is the lord aitd cause of all 
things, loid of die lonl of all things, and cause of the 
cause of all things; who is present in nil, who upholds 
all, who destroys all, generates all, who is the cause 
of the preservation of all, who is all things; who is 
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the fruit, the giver, of the fniit, its seed, aud its sti])- 
poi-tj who is identical with light, the iiradiatoi* of all, 
and 8upi*eme of all Uiose who shine with divine ra- 
diancc.” 

Brahma's address. 

“I adore Kf-ishha, who is free from the three qua¬ 
lities, the one imperishable Govinda, who is invisible 
and void of foi-m, who is visible and assumed the 
shape of a covrhei-d, who seems a youth in yeai^, who 
is of mild deportment, the beloved of the Gopts, of 
lovely aspect, black as a new cloud, and beautiful as 
a myriad of Kandarpas. Inhabiting the place of the 
Risa in his sojoiirn in the groves of VrindAvan, the 
lord of the mystic dance, and iu performer, end the 
dclighter in the graces of its evolutions. 

The other divinities continue in Uie same strain, 
and the tendency of the hymns furnishes a key to tlie 
whole work, the object of which is to hlentify the cow- 
hei-d of Vfiuduvan with the supreme cause of the 
world, or to claim for Krisbtia a rank which the fol¬ 
lowers of Visbhu and 6iva demand, exclusively, for the 
object of tlieir respective adoj-ation: with much more 
reason, it must be confessed; for the actions of Krish¬ 
na ai-e even still inora preposterously incompatible. 
with a divine chai acter than those of his competitors 
for pre-eminence. 

After the several deities are produced from vai*iou.s 
parte of Kftsluia’s person, lie rotirea into the Rasa- 
maAdala, a chamber or stage for tlie performance of 
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a kind of dance, to winch the followera of this divm- 
ity attach mucli iinpoiTance, although it seetus to bo 
no more than a kind of dramatic repi'oaentatiou of 
Krishna’s dancing and sporting with the Gopfs. There 
Rudha, his favourite mistress, proceeds from his licart; 
from the poi'cs of her skin spring thi'ee hundred iuUl> 
ions of Gopts, or nymphs of Vfindivan, and an equal 
number of Go]^, the sn-ains of the preceding, origi¬ 
nate from pores of Kiisfaha's skin; the hei'ds they 
are to attend owe their existence to the smrie inex¬ 
haustible source. Hie Risa and Ridhu, and the ori« 
gin of the kinc, and their keepers, male or female, are 
amongst the chief choracteiistic peculiarities of the 
Brahma Vaivartta PuraAa. 

Alter Efishna's thus evolving the different orders 
of subordinate deities, the wop k proceeds to desenbe 
the devotion of Siva towards his creator, and takes 
this opportuni^ of expatiating upon the differont de¬ 
grees of Bhakti, or faith, and the various kinds of 
Mnkti, or salvation. 

The work of creation is tlicn rosuincd by Brahma, 
who begets by his wife Sivitrf a various and odd 
progeny, as tlio science of logic, the modes of music, 
days, years, and ages, religious rites, diseases, time, 
and death. He has also an Independent offspring of 
his own, or Viswakann^ from his navel; the sage S&- 
nanda, and his three brothers, from his heart; the 
eleven Rudras from bis forehead, and sundry sages 
from his cars, mouth, &c. 

The legends that follow relating to the daughtcra of 
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Dharma, and their inai-i-iagcs witli vamng patriai-clis, 
from wjiom tcn-cstrial objccte proceeded, ai e told in 
the u»u»l strain. In describing the origin of Ojc mixed 
classes of ruaiikiitd, this work contains a peculiar le¬ 
gend, which makes a certain number of them the is¬ 
sue of the divine architect Viswakormd by Ghritachf, 
a uymph of heaven. The chapter often occurs os a 
separate treatise under tl»c title of Jiiti Nirhaya, and 
is considered as au authority of some weight with re¬ 
spect to Che descent of the mixed Uibes*, although 
of a purely legendary ohai-acfer. 

The succeeding sections contain some legends of 
little importance, nniil the I6lh, which is occupied 
with a short, but curious list of medical writerb and 
writings. The fii*st work on inetlical science entitled 
tbeAynr Veda was, like the other Vedas, the work 
of Bj-alnna, but he gave it to Siirya, the sun, who, like 
the Phocbtis of the Greeks, is the foimtain of medi¬ 
cal knowledge amongst the Hindus. He hod sixteen 
scholars, to each ol whom a Sanhitu or compeiulium 
is ascribed: none of the works attributed to them are 
now to l>e procured. 

Tliecliapters that next follow relatcalegeiidai-y story 
of tlie wife of a Gandharva named M:ilavut(, tJic cfli- 
cacy of various Manti tis, t hc8toi7<»fN7u afhi, the sage, 
and rules for tlic performance of daily purificatory 
and religious rites. The 28th and 2Dtli cliaplere, the 
lust of the book, arc occupie<l with the description of 

* (Sw tho Icxl ill Aufrc-du'g CiiUi]. Co«W. Mss. StuiMril. I, It.] 
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KmbAa, of his pccuUai* hcAveji or Goloko, of the holy 
}^»hi NtiruyBiHi, and of his residence. The style aiul 
]»urport of tlie whole si-c pccutiar to this PiiniiiA, and 
similar to the addi-ess of the deities citetl above. Go- 
lulcA is sum! to ho situated 800 inilliona of Yojanas 
abc»vc the Ixikos of <Sivu and Vishtiu. It is a 8phc>*c 
ofligtii, tenanted Ly Gopos, Gopfs, and cows; the only 
human [lorsons admissible to its delights are pure Vaisb- 
uavas, the fiiithful votaries of KiHshita. It appeal's, 
however, Umt the autlior of this Purnna, who in all 
probability is the inventor of Goloka, hod no very 
precise notions of bis own work, us he colls it in one 
place sijuai'e, oikI in another rotind; and whilst Iio is 
content in one passage to give it Uie moderate (liuin- 
otcr of 80 luillioiui of Yojanos, he extends its ciremu- 
fercnce in another to a thonsand millions. 

The next section of this Pnruiia is also of a pecu> 
ItM' character. It i-elates to Fraknti, tlie passive agent 
in creation, personihed matter, or the goddess nntui'C.' 
Ttio Purufias in general follow in rcg&ixl to their cos¬ 
mogony the S^tkliya school of philosophy, in which 
Prakfiti is thus deswibed: Prakriti or MviJa Prokriti 
Is tbo I'oot or plastic origin of all, termed Prndhdna, 
the chief one, the unlvcraal niatcnol cause. It ia eter¬ 
nal matter, undiscrete, undistinguislmbie as destitute 
ofpoi-ts, iofernble from its effects, being pi-oductivc, 
but no production*. 

Accoi'ding to the same system, the soul is termed 


• [Siiukbya Kir.S. Colcbro«kc’iEmy»,p.l5S. VislvtiuPar.p.IO.] 
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Pitnislia or Pumiiii, which meana man or male; but 
tho SAnkhya doctrine ia twofold, one athcislicnl, Uio 
other tlieistical. The former defines the soul to be 
neitlicr j>i'oduce<l nor productive, not operating upon 
matter, but independent and co-oxistent; tho latter 
identifies soul with Iswam, or God, who is infiitilc 
aiid cterna], and who rules over (he world: and it is 
to this latter system that the Piiruiias ap|iertain, oni}' 
in this l^wara they recognise tho pecullat* object of 
tbeir devotion, wliichevur of tbe Hindu triad (bat may 
be, or even, as iu the work before us, supertulding a 
fourth in Krishna, who is every where else regatvlcd 
but os a manifestation of Vishnu, and in a remarkable 
passage of the Mahubhurata* is said to bo no inoi'c 
than an Avatiir of a hair plucked from the hcail of 
that divinity. 

In tlie tine spirit of mytliology, which is fully os 
much {ioetical as religions, the liguro of pvosopopeia 
Is catried by tbe Hindus to its utinast vei'ge; and we 
need not wonder therefore to find spirit and matter 
convcrteil by tlie Pauniuik bards into mate and female 
pci*8onificAtion8, with the attributes adapteil to either 
sex, or derived from the original source of cither 
rcpi'csentatiun. Prakrit! is consc'jucntly held to be not 
only the productive agent in (ho croatiou of the worid, 
but she is rogurdod as Miiya, the goddess of delusion, 
the suggester of that mistaken estimate of human exis¬ 
tence, which is I'efcrable to tbe gi*oss perceptions of 
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our elementary consti’uctioo. With this chwacter tlio 
PaurdAiks have combined another, and confounding 
(ho iustrutuent with the action, matter with the im¬ 
pulse by which it animated, they have chosen to 
consider Fi’aknti also os Uic embodied inanifestation 
of the divine will, as the act of creation, oi* the iulterent 
power of cj-eatiog, co-existing with the supreme. This 
seems to be (he iultng idea in the Brahma Vaivai'tta, 
in which the meaning of the word Prnki%i, and the 
origin of this agent in creation, are thus explained:—> 

’’The piehx Pi-a means pre-eminent, Kf-iti means 
ci’eating; that goddess who was pre-eminent in crea¬ 
tion is termed Praki'iti: again, Pra means best, or is 
equivalent to tlie term &utwa, the quality of purity, 
Kri implies uiiddling, the quality of passion, and Ti 
means worse or that of ignorance. She w'ho is invested 
witli all power U identifiable with the three pi-operties, 
and is the principal in creatiem, and is thci'efore termed 
Prakriti. Pra also signifies first or foiemost, and Kriti 
c-ieation; she who was the beginning of creation, is 
called Prakfiti.” 

“The supreme spirit iu the act of creation become 
by Yoga twofold, the right side was male, tlie left was 
i^rakriti. She is of one fomi with Braliniu. She is 
Mdyu, eternal and imperishable. Such aa the spirit, 
such is tlie inherent eoei-gy (the l^akti), os tlio faculty 
of buiTjuig is inherent in fire.” * 


* [TIk oiigifltl is (jooted I7 Aufreda, iu his CaUi. UoJI. 
p. 2^ d sud SS, 
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Tlic idea of personifying the divine agency, being 
once conceived, was extended by an obvious analogy 
to siiniJai' cases, and the persons of the Hindu Uiad 
being equally susceptible of active energies, theix* en¬ 
ergies were embodied as their I'ospectivo Prakfitis, 
l^ktis, or goddesses. From tliem tlie like accompani¬ 
ment was conferred npon the whole pantheon, and 
finally upon roan; women being i-egarded as poi-tions 
of the primeval Prakriti. The whole being evidently 
a clumsy attempt to gi*a(t the distinction of the sexes 
OB prevailing in earth, hell, and heaven, upon a meta¬ 
physical theory of tlie origin of the univei-se. 

The primeval Prakriti, according to our authority, 
which now becomes wholly nxythologicai, resolved 
herself, by command of KrUhfia, into five prituitive 
portions. These were Duvgd, the Sakti of Mohudeva; 
Lakshmi, the Sakti of Vishfiu; Samwatf, the goddess 
of language; Sdviti*!, the mother of the Vedas, and 
mdhii, the favourite of Krishna. 

In the same manner as the primary creator of the 
world multiplies his appearances, and without losing 
any of his individual substance, occupies by various 
emanations from it difiTerent frames, so the radical 
Prakriti exists in different shapes, and in vai'ious pro- 
poitions, dlstingiiisheid as Ansos, portions, Kalns, di¬ 
visions, and Kalansos and Ausdn^, or subdivisions, 
or i>ortious of poi*tion8. 'Urns Gangil, Tulasl, Manasa, 
Shashihl, and Kdli, ai'c Audar('ii>as, or forms having 
a portion of the original Pi'okriti; Swabd, Swadhu, 
O^shiud, Swasti, a host of virtues and vices, excel- 
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le»c« and dnfents, and all llw wives of the mferior 
deiUea are Kaliini)..«. forms const.tuled of a minor 
division oflVakfiUi wbdst all the female .-ace ai-eani- 
mate<l by her mimiter i>oftions, or subdivisjons, ami 
they arc virtiiou* or vicious, according as the quality 
of goodness, i>assion, or ignorance, derived ft-om their 
great original, lu-cdomiuatcs in the port4on of which 
they are resi>ectlvely constituted. Women who go 
astray, therefore, have by this system a letter ex- 
cnae than the stars. 

The compiler of this PuHna is veiy little scropo- 
lous as to the consistency of his narrative, and assigma 
lr> the principal goddesses other origins than that which 
he gives in the heginning of the Brahma KhahBa, or in 
the first chairter of this section. Thus Soraswutl, xvho 
came out from tlic mouth of Ki-ishiia in the former, 
and in the latter U aai<l to be one of the five sub¬ 
divisions of Prakrili, is now described as proc^ling 
from the tongue of RadhA; and Lakshmt, who in one 
place is also a i»rtion of Prakf-iti, and in another is¬ 
sues from the mind of KfUhiia, is described in this 
jiart of the work as one of two go<ldc8SCS, into which 
the firat Saraswatl was divided; the two being Sai-a- 
swat( proper, and Kamalii or Lakshmt. iliese inco- 
lici'cncies are quite characteristic of thisPnriifia, which 
from first to last is full of contratlictory repetitions, 
.18 if the writer was dctcnnineil to make a large book 
out of a few ideas, the precise nature of which he for¬ 
got as fast as he committed them to paper. 

After this account of the origin of the principal 
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female fonns, the tliinl chapter contfuus a mere par> 
ticulai' desenption of the apliei'e oCKmhi'm or Golaka. 
It then repcata an iiccouut of the creation of the world, 
through the agency of Brahma; and the following 
chapters of thu section are devoted to legendary sto* 
ries of the principal Prakntis, or Saraswatl, Gunga, 
Tulasf, Savitrl, Lakshmf, Swuliu, Swadhi, Dakshihi, 
Shaahthi, Mnngala, Ohuiidt*, Manaau, Surabhi, Ra* 
dhikii mxl DnrgA. In the coui*8e of these naii'atlvcs 
various otliers are introduced, illustrative of the char¬ 
acters of gods, saints, heroes, and heroines, all tend¬ 
ing to show tho fervour with which they worabippetl 
Knshnn. Accounts of Goloka, a description of hell, 
and an explanation of the chronological system of the 
Purahas, tu'C intci'wovon; besides other subjects of a 
peculiar and legendary iiaUira, conveying little infor¬ 
mation or amusement. 

The third section of the Rrulnna Vaivartta Parana 
is the Lancia KliaAda, giving an account of the birth 
and actions of that deity, in a series of legends, which 
ara not of frequent occurrence, and arc in a great de¬ 
gree, if not altogetlicr, peculiar to tlie woi'k. 

PArvati after her inarrii^ with ^iva, being withotit 
a child, and being dcsii'ons to obtain one, is dcKirod 
by her husband to perform the Punyaka Vmta. This 
is the worship of Vislnui, to be begun on the thir¬ 
teenth day of the bnght fortnight of Maglm, and con- 


• [or M. nud Ch. logdliCT as Uoiigalnvbaudilia, mo Aofrccbt'x 
Chbil. p. S I, b.] 
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tinued for a year, on eveiy day of wliich flowci-s, 
fruits, cakes, vessels, gems, gold, &c. are to bo pi-c- 
sented, aud a Oioussnd Brubmauas fed, and tbe per- 
fonner of the nte is to observe moat cai-efully a life 
of outward and inwwd purity, aiid to fix liis mind on 
Hari or Viahiiu. Parvatl Loving with tbe aid of Sa- 
natkiimara, as directing priest, accomplished the cer¬ 
emony on the banks of the Ganges, returns after some 
interval, in which she sees Kriahfia, first as a body of 
light, and afterwards as an old BrahmaAa, come to her 
dwelling. The reward of her j-cligious zeal being de¬ 
layed, slic is plunged in gi-ief, when a viewless voice 
tells her to go to her apartment where she will find a 
son, who is the lord of Goloko, or Krishna, that deity 
having assumed the semblance of her son, in recoiu- 
perree of ber devotions. 

In compliment to this occasion, all the gods came 
to congratulate ^iva and Parvati, and were sevci-ally 
admitted to see the infant: amidst tbe splendid cohort 
was Sani, the planet Saturn, who, altliough anxious 
to pay bis homage to the child, kept his eyes sted- 
fiwtly fixed ou the gi-ound. Paiwatl asking him the 
cause of this, he told ber, that being immewed in 
meditation u[>on Vishiiu, ho had disrcgarderl the ca¬ 
resses of his wife, and in resentment of his neglect 
she Lad denounced upon Lim the curse that whom¬ 
ever he gazed n[>on he should destroy: to obvinto the 
evil consw[uonces of this impi'ccution he avoided look¬ 
ing any one in the face. Piiiwatf having heaiil his story 
paid no regard to it, but consulciing, Omt what must 
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be, must be, gave him permission to look at liei* son. 
^aui caillng Dhanna to witness his having leave, took 
a peep at Gaaesa, on which the child’s head was 
severed from the body, and flew away to the heaven 
of Krishiia, where it reunited with the substance of 
him, of whom it was part. Durg^ taking the headless 
trunk in her arms, cast herself weeping on the ground, 
and the gods thought it decent to imitate liei* example, 
all except VUhi'm, who mounted GaruSa, and dew olT 
to the river Puslipabhadril, where finding on elephant 
asleep he took off his head, and flying back with it, 
clapped it on the body of Gahe^a; hence the body of 
that deity is crowned with its present uncooth capital. 
On the rostoration of Ganesa to life, valuable gilts 
were ma<le to the gods and briUnuaiias by the parents, 
and by Piu'vati's fatlier, the personified Himalaya. The 
nnfortunato Sani was again anathematised, and in con¬ 
sequence of the cui'se of Purvatl has limped evci' since. 

These legends and others of minor importance, with 
the various prayers and addresses of the deities, oc¬ 
cupy the first 13 chaptci's. Tlic next five give an ac¬ 
count of the birtli ofKdrttikcya In the 19th and Slst 
chapters the rooson why Gaiicsa's head was lopped ofT 
is given, ^iva offended with Adltyo, the sun, slew him, 
and ultlioiigh he restorod him to life, incurred the wrath 
of tbo sage Kosyapa, who doo>ned his (Siva’s) son to 
lose his head. The elephant was Indra’s elephant, and 
was decapitated because Indro threw over his neck the 
garland of flowers, which the sage Durviisos gave him, 
and (ho disrospect of which, witli the conscijuent do- 
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gi-adalion of Iiidra, Ir noticed m various Puraiias, al¬ 
though in all other rcsi)ect* with different results. In- 
di-a was no loser of an elephaut by his decapitation, 
as Vishnu, moved by the pmycj-s of bis mate, gave 
him another bead in place of that which he took away. 
The humiliation of Indi a, and his recovciy of Laksbinf 
or gloiy, are the subjects of the next five chaptew, 
and the remaining half of this section is occupied with 
die story ofGafieea’s losing/onc of h»s tusks. It was 
broken off by Para^uHLina, and the occurrence thero- 
foi-e involves his hUtoiy, and that of his ancestor 
Hhiigu, the possession of the all-bestowiug cow by 
Janmda^ni, the attempt to carry iicr off by the king 
Ksi’taviryHrjuna; the confiict that ensued, and the 
deatli of tlie sage; Parasuroroa^s avenging lits fatJicr's 
loss, hy slaying Kiirtavlry&ijana; Ins combats with the 
kings, who came to the aid of Uiat prince; and the de¬ 
struction of the military race. 

After this last exploit, Psiaiurama, who was a 
favourite disciple of Siva, went to KailiUa to visit Ins 
roaster; on arriving at the inner apartments, his en¬ 
trance was opposed by Gai'iesa, as his father was a- 
slccp. Parosunlma nevertheless ui^l his way, and 
after a tong and absunl dialogue, in which devotion to 
Krishna is roost abruptly and diffusely introduced, tlie 
parties came to blows. Gafiesa had at firot the advan¬ 
tage, seising Parasururoa in his tniuk, and giving him 
a twirl that left him sick and senseless; on ^covering, 
Kama threw his oxc at Gaiiesa, who recognizing it os 
his father’s weapon (Siva having given it to Paraiu- 
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Mma) received It -with ul) liinnititj upon one of hts 
tusks, which it immediately severed, wid hence 6a- 
nesa has but one tusk, and U known by the names 
Ekadnnta tind Ekadaiishtro, (the slnglc-tnakcd). Far- 
vatf was highly incensed with ParaiurAina-, and was 
about to cui-se him, when KftshAa, of whom he was 
the worshipper, appeai-ed as a boy and appeased her 
indignation. ThU part of the work ends with a i-c- 
capitulatioii of the names of tiaiiesa, hi« qnanti witli 
Tulasf, in consequence of an imprecation from whom 
it was tliat be lost one of his tusks; Parasunima’s ado¬ 
ration of him, and retiring to lea<l an ascetic life. 

The last section, tlie Krishna Janma KluthUa, is 
very voluminous, containing 132 chapters. It gives 
an account of Krishna's birth and adventures, as Jtar- 
i'ated by Nurayaha to Karada. 

The narrative is intitnluced by a panegyric of the 
individual, who is a real VaUhhava, or thoroughly de¬ 
voted to Ki'lsbha: and who consequently becomes en¬ 
dowed w’ith all knowledge and virtnc, acquii'cs super- 
human faculties on earth, is elevated to the region of 
Krishiia after death, and liberates himself, and seven 
generations above and below him, from the penalty 
ol i*ogeneration. All crimes avoid him, or are con- 
sumetl in his parity, like moths in a lamp; and any 
one meeting him on the rood is tlici-eby cleansed of 
the sins he may have contracted for seven preced¬ 
ing lives; no course of religious practices or devout 
penances is ncccssai-y to the attainment of such mi¬ 
raculous excellence, and the love of UoH or Kflslnia 
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is the only condition required. He who has received 
Hie initiatory luantra, who repeats the naine of that 
divinity constantly, who transfers to him eveiy woHdly 
desire and possession, whose thoughts ever dwell upon 
him in prosperity or distress, and the hair of whose 
body stands erect witli rapture on his simply hearing 
any of tlie appellations of Krishna articulated, has 
fulfilled eveiy obligation, and merits the designation 
of a Vaishiiava 

According to this Pnrai'ia, and this only, the origi¬ 
nal cause of Krishiia^s iucai*nation was his love of 
lladbA The Kudbfi of the Goloka had been compelled 
to assume a mortal bo<ly by the imprecation of a Gopa 
of that region, Krldama, the minister of his master's 
pleasures, and the object of RAdUu’s anger. Him she 
condemned in a fit of jealous indignation to become 
thcAsumSankhAcbdda, and be in retaliation sentenced 
her to become o nymph of Vrinddvana. To console 
her in this condition K^Uhiia also come down to this 
worid, os her lover; at the same time, however, gi*ant- 
ing the prayeia of Bralnnu and the go<ls, who solicited 
his appearance to relieve the eai’tb from the burthen 
of the iniquities under which she laboured, the legiti¬ 
mate purpose of every descent or Avatiira. In order 
to provide Krishna and Radha with suitable associates, 
all the gods and goddesses also assumed their respec¬ 
tive characters as Gopas and Gopfs, or members of 
the fuiuily of Yatlu, and the hcj’oes of the Malidbhfi- 
riUa. Vasudeva, the father of Krishna, was a)i incar¬ 
nation of Kasyapa, and Devaki, his mother, of Aditi. 
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Nanda was an incarnation of one of the Vasus, and 
Yaiodd of hU spouse Dharu. Durga was incarnate as 
the daughter of the bear Jimbaviin. Juinbavatt^ one 
of KiisbAa's brides, and Laksbinf, multiplied herself 
into the sixteen thousand princesses, whom Krishi^a 
enumerated amongst his wives. 

The story of Vasudeva and Devakf, and the birth 
of Krishrta arc narrated in the usual manner, which 
gives occasion to directions for the celebration of the 
Janimishthami, or festival in commemoration of the 
birth-day of Krishna on the 8th lunation of the month 
Sruvah, and the Puruhu autliorises its observance 
agreeably to the practice of the ^dktas, which allows 
it to be independent of the moon's entering into the 
aisterism Rohiiif, altliough should the position of the 
moon and tJie lunation occur together, the festival la 
the more holy, and Is termed Jayantt or triumphant. 
The festival is on no account to commence on that 
day, in which a poit of the 7th lunation may occur. 
The variety of doctrine and observance on this head 
is explained in the Asiatic Researches (vol. xvi, page 
92, note). To omit the observance altogether is a crime 
not to be expiated, and is equal in atrocity to the mur¬ 
der of a huiulred brahmans. 

The infant exploits of Krishna are next related, and 
require no piu'ticulai* comment Gai^ the Muiii, i>oinUs 
outKudhu, the daughter of Vrishabhunu, os an eligible 
bride fortheyouth, and acquaintsKanda, Kf'ishi'ia’sfos- 
tei*-fiUher, of the scci-et of her divinity, in which be 
thus expounds her name. 
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“The letter R preserves persons fi'oin sin, the vowel 
A obviates i-egcneralion, DIj shortens the period of 
mortal existence, and the second long vowel siimlors 
all worlilly boiuls.” The marriage was accordingly cel¬ 
ebrated with great rejoicing, and the distribution of 
viands in lai-gc quantities, and the donation of immense 
ti'casures. The incomjmtibility of such profusion with 
the condition of Nando, the cowherd, is of no consid¬ 
eration to the author of this work, nltliougli it has 
saved tlie author of the Blingavuta, the original of the 
greater part of the stoiy, from any such gross extra¬ 
vagancies. 

The hero of the festivities steals the curds in the 
next chapter, for which he is tied to a 11 * 00 , and gets 
a whipping from bis foster-mother Yosodu. Alter she 
leaves him, the tree falls, and from it cmei^es Nala- 
kitvcra, the son of Kuvera, condemned to this meta¬ 
morphosis for indecent behaviour in tlic prcscnco of 
Devnia' Muni. 

A long chaptei* is next occupied witli the praises of 
Kudha by K^ishi^a and Brahma, which inculcate her 
supremacy over all otbcj* diviniUcs, male or female, 
and her being insepai'ablo from and one with KHshiia. 
The sjxiils of the juvenile god are Uion relutcil, and 
his destruction of the demons Vaka, Kcii, and Pra- 
lamba; the construction of palaces at Gokuia, for all 
its iuhabitanU, by ViswaJeormti, tlie divine oi'chitect, 
of whose ai'chitecturat exploits the village of Gokiila 
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now offera no vestiges. ThU port of tlie woi-k com¬ 
prises the history of VHshablulnu, anti his wife Kalu- 
vutf, the parents of IhUlhd^ and who were rewoiiled 
by her birth for the virtues of their former existence, 
08 Sucboudi'A, 0 king of the family of Mann, and Ka- 
luVAtf, u will-born daughter of the Pitfis or progen¬ 
itors of luankind. ThU story includes a dissertatiun 
upon the virtues of women. 

Several chapters follow, partly describing the ac¬ 
tions of KrUliha, and partly cxpotiiiting upon hU ex¬ 
cellencies and those of Kudhd. 

A legend of Suhnsika, the son of the son of Bali, fol¬ 
lows, who was turned into on ass by tlie curse of Dur- 
viisns for ])avlng disturbed the meditation of that sage, 
in the pi'osecution of his amours with Tilottamu, a 
nymph of heaven. On the penitence of the couple, 
Ourvusas announced to them, tlint the ass sliould be 
destrayed by the discus of Krishna, in consequence of 
which the spUit of SiUiosika should receive fiunl eman¬ 
cipation, and tlmt Tilottamu should be born the daugh¬ 
ter of Ruiiusura, in which capacity she should become 
the brido of AniMTddha, the grandson of Krishna. 

4 The marriage of Durvdsos with KmUIi, the duiigh- 
tor of Aurva Muni, is tlie next legend; in this the vio¬ 
lent temper of his wife excites the sage's wrath, and 
ho reduces her to aslics. Kepcuting subsequently of 
his anger, and soothe<l by the appeai'ance of Brahtn^ 
he changes the remains of his wife iuto a plautmn 
tree. The same sage is the subject of another legend of 
great celebrity amongst the Vobhuavas, os Ulustratiug 
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Kriahna’* superiority over Siva. Dum^saa, a votaiy 
of that deity, being oflfcnrieil with Ambartsha, a dc* 
vout worshipper of Vishfiu; attempted to destroy him, 
but wa« repelled, and nanowly e8Cfti)€cl dcsti-uctioh 
himself by the Cliokra or discus of Vishfju, \vhidt 
came to the assistance of the king. The merite of fast* 
log on the eleventh day uf the fortnight are the sub¬ 
ject of the next chapter, and they are followed bjr an 
explanation of the eight names ofDnrgd, which again 
is relieved by a story of Krishna, caitying away and 
hiding the clothes of the nymphs of Gokula, whilst 
they were l>atbing in the Jainua. He ^ves up his 
booty upon being prayed to by KAdh4, in the usual 
strun, eulogising bis divine siipi'einocy, and identiii- 
cation with all things known or unknown. Several le¬ 
gends of minor impoi’tance follow, to Uie 33nd chap¬ 
ter; when that, oiid the two followup, arc occupied 
with the advances made by Mobinf, a heavenly nymph, 
to Braliind, and his insensibility, in resentment of which 
she curses him, that he shall not receive any adoration 
fiom mankind,* the effects of which malediction are 
said to be evinced in the neglect which Bi*alnnu ex¬ 
perienced from tlie professors of tlie Hindu faith. 

The oUentiou of the work is nextdu*ectc«], through 
a scries of chapters, to the legends of Uic Sniva faith, 
or Brahma’s discoiufftnro by Siva, the osccticusiu of 
(ho latter, his marriage witli Satl, tlic daughter of 
Daksha, her burning herself, and l^iva’e second mar¬ 
riage with Pdrvatf, the daughter of Himalaya. Stories 
of Vfishaspati, Indra, Valml, Durvasas, and Dhanwoii- 
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taj'i diet) follow. All these legends ai-e supposed to be 
narrated by K^isium to Ridlii for her entertainment; 
and theti* general purport is to shew, that the person¬ 
ages to whom they refei' are iutnieasarably inferior to 
Krishiia and bis votaries. 

Some cases oie then recorded of the humiliatiun of 
the leading )>crsonagC8 of the Hindu Pautlicon, in con¬ 
sequence of their incurring the dlsplcosui-c of Krishna 
or some of his followers. Vishnu, whilst boasting him¬ 
self the god of all, was swallowed by Krishna in the 
form of a Bhairavn, all but his head, and was restored 
to bis form on recovering liis senses; Bralnuti, whilst 
making a similar vaunt, was surprised to behold tnnl- 
titudes of Ih'ahmus and Brahroaudas, or creations dis¬ 
tinct from himself and his works; and Siva was con¬ 
demned to pay the penalty of hU pride by his mai*- 
liage with Sati, and dtstx*action for her loss, which were 
the delusions of Kflshhu. 

The G2nd chapter coutaius a sunuiiary account of 
KHinachait<lra, and the next ten proceed with an ac¬ 
count of the ti'ansactions that innnediatei)' preceded 
Krislu'ia’s departure from Vfmddvan for MathurA, 
whither he was attracted, with his su])posed father 
Nanda, by a special invitation Tram Kansn, his uncle, 
with a view to his destruction, at a sacrifice offered to 
Siva. The i*csult of this visit is the death of Kansa, os 
described hi other Furihius; but there is no detail of 
the previous wrestling, which occurs in the Bh4gavata*. 


[X, 44, 85 ff ] 
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.■toBdha, the (lither.i,.-l.w of Ken*., »hon. Kfiehtht 
hud deposed and slain, Kmhi'm and bis tinbe, on Uien* 
expulsion from MatluirA, fled to the ^rest coast of tie 
.wninsula, and there fouudeil a new city. No noUce 
whatever is taken of these revolutions m t ^ork, 
although they arc told at sonic lengtli in the MahA- 
bliAmta, VUbuu l>urAi.a, and BhAgavatu*. In a sub- 
^quent chapter, indeed, this PurAiio refers to the same 
events, although it does not particularise them, and 
Rukml the brother of KiikmiAl reproachesKrialn'ia with 
having fled to BwAraku through fear of Jai-Asandha. 

Kfishi'ia’s marriage with Rukiniiil is next narrated, 
bnt he does not can 7 her off, aa in other authorities, 
Her brother oppoaea hia ciitrauce into the city, but w 
defcatwl by Baladeva, and then KAishAa entere, and 
U duly married to the princess in her father’s pre¬ 
sence. Every where else he runs away with her l>c- 
fore the inari-iage, and Baladeva checks the pursuit 

In the next chapters a conversation belwcenKAdha 
and YaAodA expounds the pui-port of eleven names of 
Kfishua, and these arc siicceeiled by an account of 
the birth of KukiniiW’s son Prailyuiuna, his being car¬ 
ried off by a demon, and his recoveiy, the birth of 
other suns of Krishfia, and marriage of the sage Dur- 
vAsas to a daughter of Ugi-ascna. Krishna’s shure in 
the war of the MahAbhAreta U very briefly ilispatched, 
except a long byiim to him by ^UupAla, whom ho 
slew, llic intrigue of Aiiiiuddha, Krishiia’a greiulsoii, 
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tvith Usha, tho daughtei* of Vdi^n, is narrated at some 
lengtJi in the usual style, and tlie unsuccessful contest 
waged by that prince against KHshAa is protracted by 
the episodical inseHton of a voidety of stale legends to 
a disproportionate extent; these stones aro related at* 
ternately by Aniruddha and Vdiia, as they stand pre¬ 
pared to engage in single combat for the pui‘]> 08 e of 
proclaiming (he respective might of Kfishtia and Siva, 
Vdlia being devoted to the worship of the latter di¬ 
vinity. i^iva however, after vainly attempting to dis- 
sua<le him from the condict, is obliged to witness his 
votary's defeat, with that of Skanda and Bhadrakill, 
who had gone to his succour; and V&Afi becoming sen¬ 
sible of Ei'ishuu's supremacy consents to hU daugh¬ 
ter’s union with Aniruddha. 

Tho next chapters relate to the origin of the Bin- 
dusjtra Tfrtlia from tJie tcoi-s of Krishna; tho reason 
why it is sinful to look at the moon on the 4th day 
of Bhudra, and Sati'ujit’s obtainiug that gem, whose 
presence in a country insures it-* fertility. ITjc adora¬ 
tion of Qoiioia by KddlnV, in the presence of the as¬ 
sembled deities, is the subject of the ISSnd and ISSrd 
chapters, and as acknowledged in the text, is one 
rarely treated of in other Fur^i'iaa. GahoHa, not to be 
ouhlone, eulogises Riulh/i in his txim, and is followed 
by Brahm^ and Ananta. 'Ilte worship of Ganesa by 
Radhi^ marked the termination of the curse, which bad 
sentenced her to a mortal existence; and she was then 
restored to her celestial nature, in which DurgA is 
made to declare that there is no differenco between 
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RAdhi and hemlf, and whoever speaks in a depro- 
ciatiog manner of either, is equally punUlied in hell. 

KfUhiia, having also offci-ed worship to Gahcaa, re¬ 
turns lo DwAraki, and resumes his lessons to Nnnda 
and hU family; he also prophesies the depravity of 
the world in the sucoeeding or Kali age, in which men 
will abstain from venerating Siilagram stones and Tu- 
last planto, and attach themselves assiduously to the 
sei-vico of Mlechhas, barbarians and outcoates, who 
it is said also shall become the rulers of the couii- 
try;_expre8aiou8 indicative of tlie prevalence of the 
Mohammedan authority, when the PurAfia was com¬ 
piled. 

RAdhA after this retui-ns to Goloka, with all the Go- 
pas and Gopis of divine origin, Kfisbrta creating otliers 
to supply their place at VrindAvan. The circumstances 
of Krishna’s death, by a wound from a hunter, the de¬ 
struction of his tribe, and the subtoei-sion of Dwui-nkA 
by the sea, are next alluded to in so brief and obscure 
a manner, that without a previous knowledge of what 
is intended the notice would be quite iiuintelligible; 
and these events are lost sight of ainidst the much 
more detailed addresses of the gods and goddesses, 
the ocean, tlie rivers, and particularly the Ganges, in 
which the suffei'ings of the earth, in consequence of 
Kriihtia’s departure, are most pathetically lamented. 
After Ki-ishAa’s death the form that proceeded from 
his person went to the ^weta Dwfpa, where it became 
two: one-half was NArAyaAa, the lord of VaikuAtha; 
the other- was ErishAa, the deity of Goloka, the su- 
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prcme iodeacribable source of all, who ascended to his 
oi^nal scat, and was reunited to IUdh4. 

Tlio PurAAa properly closes here, at the end of the 
128th chapter; but Narada, who has been its auditor, 
now hears from the narrator N&r&yafta that ho, Narada, 
was in his former life a Gandharva, the husband of 
50 wives, one of whom is roborn, as well os himself, 
and by the boon of ^iva is to be onco more his bride. 
N&rada submits rather reluctantly, and shortly after 
his maniago with the daughter of Sfinjaya, who is 
declared to bo one with M&ytl, runs away from his 
wife to perform penance, through which he is united 
with Hari. 

A supplementary chapter, the ISOth, follows, in 
which Sdta, the ordinary narrator or recapitulator of 
the Pui-iiias, relates two legends, explaining the birth 
of Fire from Brahinu, and of gold from Fire. Chapter 
131 is a short index to the Pur^ihas. The last chapter, 
132, enumerates the different Parahos and Upapuri- 
fias, the hve works called Puncbai'utro, and the five 
Sanhitus or compendia of the Vaisb/iava faith. It is 
also remarkable for its definition of the Mah&bhArata, 
and the Uninayaiia, the former of which it terms an 
Itih&sa, or history, and the latter a Kavya, or poem: 
the work terminates with aeulogium on itself; the at¬ 
tentively hearing of one qnai*ter of a verae of which 
is equal in merit to the gift of the heaven of KrishAa. 

The preceding sketch of the contents and charactci* 
of this work will probably have furnished sufficient 
evidence of its modern origin. It is clearly subswjuent 
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to the great body of Hindu Jiterature, not only by 
the enamerotion just noticed, but byreference to the 
several pbUosopbical systems, the Tarka, Vai;iesbika, 
Sinkbya, P&taojala, MJraAusa, and VedAnta, which oc¬ 
curs in a preceding passage. Its being the latest of 
the Puribaa is also apparent from its own avowal of 
its being intended to clear up the discrepancies ob¬ 
servable in tliose works, and by the frequent asser¬ 
tion, that the legends it gives, pai*ticular]y those n- 
specting GabeAa, arc not to be met with in tike other 
PurAbas. That it was compiled subsequent to tlie Mo¬ 
hammedan invasion, is very probable from the allu¬ 
sions it contains to the supremacy of Mlechha rulers; 
and the particular branch of the Hindu system which 
it advocates renders it likely to have emanated from 
a sect, which there is reason to imagine originated 
about four centuries ago with VullabbAcbdiya and the 
GosAins of Gokula. 


Frb tbt JmibiI at AiiaU* SMittj «f Bt&ftl, Tot. I, p.481—4S. 

V. VISHNU PURANA. 

Tme Vishnu PurdAa, as may be inferred from its ap- 
pellation, is eminently Vaishbava, and considers Vishbu 
one with the Supreme Being, Parama Bralima, and 
ParamAtmA. 

It is supposed to be related by ParAsaro, the grand¬ 
son of VaAiahfha, to his disciple Maitreya, and dis¬ 
penses with the usual machinery of Sdta and the 
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^{ishU; it is said in th« first chapter^ indeed, in the 
form of a prophetic ontmciation Vaiishtha, that 
Pai'^ara is the author of the Saohita and the Pur&Aas. 

In other chapters, however, it is apain asserted that 
Dwaipayana Vydsa is the author of nil the Pur&iias, 
and to reconcile these two statements recbiii'se is bad 
to a statement in the 3rd chapter of tlie 8rd section. 
It is said, that there is a Vy6sa or Veda Vy&sa in 
every Dwdpara Yuga of the Vaivaswata Manwuntnra; 
of Uiis Manwantara wo are now in the 28th Kali: ac¬ 
cordingly, 28 Dw6para Yogas have elapsed, and 28 
Veda Vy&sas have existed; the last is Kfishha Dwai- 
pilyana, or the pei'son usually designated as Vyisa. 
Par&iora was the 26th VyAsa, and this Pur&tia is con¬ 
sequently the work of a preceding Mah&yuga, or ag¬ 
gregate of four ages. The Agni Pur&fia states Parii- 
^ara to be tlio author of the Viaht'm Puroha. In the 
classification adopted by itself, (book 3rd, chapter 6,) 
it is placed the third, after tlie Brdihma and P&dina. 

This Pur&fia is divided into six Anias, books or sec¬ 
tions, each being sub-divided into a varying number 
of Adhy&yas or chaptera: it does not follow the order 
prescribed by the usual definition of a Pur^i^a, but 
deviates less widely than most of these compositions: 
according to the Agni Pur&tia it contains 25,000 slokas. 
A cominentaiy on this PurAAa exists, but of no great 
value, except as explanatory of some of the philo¬ 
sophical passages*. 

* [More fully deacribed In Ibe Preface to tlicVUbdu Pur., p.utxiv.] 
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Thefirtt hock open* with the dialogue between Mai- 
treya and Paraara, a* already noticed. Paraiara state* 
him«elf to be the son of Saktl, the son of Vaiii*hfha. 
Buchanan, from the Bhigavata, make* him the son of 
Bpanianyu and grandson of ^akti, but the Mah&bh&- 
rata* con6rms the authority of the Puriiiia. "The son 
of l§akti (Pariiara) nejct arriyed there witli his disci¬ 
ples.” The passage of the Bhigavata on which Bucha¬ 
nan’s statement rests, has not been found; the Bengali 
manuscripts generally read ^aktri instead of ^kti. 

Buchanan has also noticed the incompatibility of 
Pariiiara’s genealogy with bis being, as it is stated, 
cotemporary with ^Antaou king of Hastinapur, that 
prince being the 44fh in descent from Atri, who is 
cotemporary with VaAishtha, who again is but three 
generations anterior to ParAfora; be supposes, there¬ 
fore, that many generations in the line of Va^ishfha 
roust have been omitted. It is not necessary, however, 
to attempt to reconcile these incongruities, for the co- 
etaoeous existence of Atri and VaAishtha is less chrono¬ 
logical than mylhologtcol, or, perhaps, as they ore both 
enumerated amongst the stars of the great bear, as¬ 
tronomical; it extends throughout Uie Monwantara; 
their immediate successors, who bold a sacred char¬ 
acter, enjoy a like longevity, and are similarly cotem- 
porsry at any period with their ancestry and posterity; 
if we consider them as mere mortals, we must suppose 
that ParAsara preceded the great war by three genei'a- 


• [I, eem ff.] 
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tions, KiishAa Dwaipdyana, hU son, being the father 
of Dhfitordshtra, Pai^du and Vidura by the widow of 
Vichiti’ayhya. Vyisa was however coteinporary with 
his grandson and their descendants, agreeably to the 
above system of saintly immortality. Mr.Bentley places 
Pai’&sara about 575 B. C. (Uindd astronomy), Bucha* 
naxi about 1300 B. C. (Gcnealogioa of the Hindds), and 
Wilford 1891 (A. K. IX. 87). 

The first chapters of the first book of tho Vlshiiu 
PurMa contain an account of the «^ation, ascribing 
it to tlie association of Vishfiu with Pradhtuia and Pu- 
rusha, matter and spirit, or the female and male, or 
passive aud active energies. During the intervals of 
creation, VishiSu exists independent of all connexion 
or attributes, and is beyond the comprehension of hu¬ 
man faculties. When disposed to create the universe, 
tlie elements, properties, and senses generated by Uio 
two sensible combinations of the deity are collected 
into an egg floating on the water, in which Vishiiu 
again, as Brahinil, is concealed, and from which ho is¬ 
sues to sepai'atc, and arrange the constituent portions 
of Uic world: the system is therefore perfectly con¬ 
formable to that anciently entertained as explained in 
the opening of Maou, substituting Viahfiu for Brahma. 

The third chapter contains the usoal divisions of 
time, from the twinkling of an eye to the period of a 
Kalpa; the fourth, an account of the Var&ha Avatfira, 
whence tho Var&ha Kolpo, or actual great period, de¬ 
rives its appellation. In the 5th ch^ter we have the 
series of creations effected by Vishfiu, amounting to 
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nine, followed by a more detailed account of the order 
in which the several classes of beings spi’sng into ex¬ 
istence, extending through the 6th and 7th chapters. 

The seventh chopter brings us to the cieation of 
the chief characters of the SwAyambluivs Manwnntai^ 
the account of whose family is in part at least obvi¬ 
ously an allegory. Swdyarobhuva, the son of the self- 
existent, is nisnied to ^utanipi, (the hundred or 
inony-formcd, the great mother;) their children are 
two sons, Priyavmta (the lover of devotion), and Ut- 
tinapAda (where wo lu-e at fault), and two daughtere, 
Pi-asiiti (child-bearing) and Akdti*, a name not ad¬ 
mitting an obvious allegorical etymology. It may bo 
observed, that the BhAgavafa adds a thii*d daughter, 
DcvahiUi (invocation of the gods), married to Kar- 
dama (soil or sin); Aktiti was married to Ruchi (light), 
a PrsjApati, but not included in the usual enumeration 
of those sons of BrahmA, unless he he the same with 
Marichi; their oSspring were V^na (sacrifice), and 
DakshiAA (donalionX who, though brotlier and sister, 
were married and begot the twelve divinities cidled 
YAmas, a class whose character and office arc not 
known. Prosilti was married to the Prajtipati Daksha 
(ability or power); they hod twenty-four daughters, 
all emblematical, SraddhA, (faith,) Lakshini, (prosper¬ 
ity,) Dhriti, (fortitude,) Tushti, (content,) Pushfi, (sa- 


* However Mother roadiog oAod o««ara, asBallx eoiuidorn), 
it is true, an «rm of the cop/iat, but poaaibly (h« right reading; 
Ahuti, invocaiioii of tbo gods, prayer, or aaorifleo.' 
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tie^,) Medh&j (apprehension,) Eny4, (action,) icc.; 
thirteen wore married toDharma, (equity;) of the other 
eleven nine were maiYied to the nine RUhis, Swuhil 
(oblation) was wedded to fire, and the collective Pi- 
t^is or progenitoi-8 had Srdrlillja, the funei'al sacrtlice, 
for their spouse: their posterity aie all of the same 
sigtiificent character, as their appellations satisfactorily 
indicate. The Puruhas, in general, follow this account 
of the first race of created beings with some modifica¬ 
tions and additions: the Bhugavata, os wc shall here- 
aBer see, has supplied the most copious accessions, 
and has introduced into the series a degi-cc of per¬ 
plexity and inconsistency that arc quite foreign to the 
simplicity of the Vishfiu PurAfia, in winch we may 
tltcrefore conceive tlie primitive notion is most faith¬ 
fully reprosentod. 

The churning of the ocean for the recoveiy of Srf 
and Auirita or ambrosia, lost to tlie gods in conse¬ 
quence of the anger of Durvosas with Indra, is nai*- 
rated in the ninth chapter, but more concisely than 
usual. The posterity of the Rishia by the daughters 
of Dnksba follow, nud we have then a long episo<lo 
reloting to Dbruva, tlic second son of UttanupAdo, who 
for his devotion to Visbiiu was elevated to the digiuty 
of the polar star. 

'J'he descendants of Ohruva are h'seed in the 13th 
chapter to the 0th Manu CbAkshusha, and from him 
by Uru, Anga, and Veiia to Prithu, from whom the 
eaHh was named Prithivf: the fourth descent fix>m 
Prithu consisted of the ten Prachetasas, and their 
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son was Dakshs the Prajipati in a new birtb: thU U 
the rather of the 60 daughters, of whom 27 were the 
constellations, the lunar mansions, or wives of the 
moon, and thirteen the wives of Koiyapa, by whom 
the gods and demons, men and animals, were protiuced. 
The remaining chapters of this section cooUin the ac¬ 
counts in detail of the origin of these races, from the 
daughters of Daksha inarned to Kadyapa. The origi¬ 
nal refers these in the 21 at chapter to the SwArochisha 
Manwantars, but this is irreconcilable with the descent 
ofDaksbt, as before mentioned, fromCbikshushaManu, 
and as again stated in the third book. This section of 
the PuriAa terminates with the division of the universe 
under its respective regents, and praises of VishAu as 
the Supreme Being. 

Thi second hook contains the usual account of the 
division of the earth into Dwfpas, and the formation 
of the seven P&tiias, and Naraka, with the situation 
and course of the planets and the description of their 
several cars: that of the sun is vei 7 fully and curi¬ 
ously detailed: the last chapters give a legendary ac¬ 
count of Bharata, the object of which is to inculcate 
the supremacy of VishAu, and the unreality of wordly 
existence, sgreably to the doctrines of the VedAnta 
philosophy. 

27t« O^d hook of the VishAu PurAAa should have 
formed, agreeably to the systematic classification of 
the contents of a PurAtia, its foui*th, ti*eating of the 
reigns of the different Manus and their descendants: 
tlie detail however is little more than a bai'e enumera- 
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tion of namea, the appellation of the Manu, the Indra, 
or king of the gods, the 6a6aa or claases of Dcvaa, 
the seven Kiahia, and the sons of the Manu, and who 
are all distinct in each Manwantara. Those of the first, 
sixth, and seventh periods are of the most note. In 
the intermediate ones little of interest occurs, and less 
in those that are to come. We may Uierefore here in* 
sert the names of the persons of these three Manwan* 
taras. 


Mamc. 

SwA^smbbava. 

ChAkahnaba. 

VairaawaL 

Ihoka. 


Uanojara. 

Puraadhara. 

DavATis. 


Adjaa. 

Adityaa. 



PraahStaa. 

Taaoa. 

Kisais. 


Bbarjraa. 

PHihugaa. 
MahAaobhaTaa, &c. 

Bndraa, Ac. 

MaHcbi. 

Sumcdhaa. 

VaAUbtfaa. 


AngiTA*. 

ViTslas. 

Kawyapa. 


Atn. 

Hariabmat. 

Atri. 


PulMtya. 

UtUiaa. 

Jamadagni. 


Palaba. 

Madfaa. 

Oautautt. 


Krato. 

AbhlnAmaa. 

Viairaniira. 


VaAlalihia. 

SabiafaAu. 

BbaradfawAja. 

SOKI- 

PrijravratA 

Un. 

IkahwAku. 


UttADapida. 

Pun. 

NaUiiga. 



^atadni. 

Dbtiabia. 



Tapaawi. 

iaryad. 



Satyarati. 

Narisbyanta. 



Sticfai. 

Bbigadbtya. 



AgniaLtboma. 

KAraabo. 



SadTomna. 

Pfiahadbra. 



Abhimaajv. 

AtirAtra. 

Vaaamat. 
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In this manner the persons of the remaining seven 
Manwanloras are prophetically detailed. 

Id the nest cApter of the thii-d action occurs the 
enumeration of fee 28 Veda Vyisaa already alluded 
to. Ill the DwAlara ogc of every Mabiyuga. or ag¬ 
gregate.of four pum, a Muni or sage appears, who 
makes a new arrtiAment of these works, and is tliei-e- 
fore called VyAdj^ Veda Vyasa. The VyAsa of the 
present period « KfUbAa DwaipAyana* the son of 
ParAsara, and the twenty-eighth of the sei'ies, and 
who, according to this authority, and the scctnrial 
notions it advocates, is a minor descent or iuewnn- 
tion of Vishiiu himself. 

The origin of the Vedas and PurAhas is treated of 
in the next chapter of this section, with many curious 
details. The Veda, it is said, was originally a ritual, 
containing ample instructions for tlie five great sacri¬ 
fices, or oblations to fire, at the full and change of tlic 
moou, and in every fourth month the offering of ani¬ 
mals, and libation with the juice of the acid Asclepias; 
these five being doubled as Prakriti and Vikriti, or 
umpio and modified, became ten, and these were the 
objects of the Vedas. 

The mode In which VyAsa is described as arranging 
the Veda implies its prior existence in scpai'ntc poi*- 
tions, ss be called to bis assistance four persons sev¬ 
erally acquriated with tliem, or Paila for the Uik, 
VaiAaropAyana for the Yajur, Jiumini for tho SAmu, 
and Sumaota for the Atharvan. The description is 
not very clear, but it should seem that be made a 
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kind of digest of the whole collectiyely, which he again 
separated accoi-ding to the purport of the different pas¬ 
sages; the I^ik, containing the kichas, or praycia used 
with oblations by the Hotfi, or officiating priest; the 
Yajur, comprising the foramles of the rite i*cpeated 
by Uie Adbwaiyu; the S&ma, composed of the hymns 
chanted by the Udgata; and the AtJiarvan compre- 
hen{ling^'ayei*8 and rites suitable for princes or the 
niilitai'y order, repeated or conducted by die Brah¬ 
mans on Uieir behalf. 

The Visbhu Purui'ia then describes tlie different Soii- 
biUs, or collections of the prayei's and formnle of each 
Veda, and their respective suthora. The I^g wns di¬ 
vided into two SanbitMS by Piula, who taught one to 
Indrapnunatl and the other to Vaahkala, each of tliese 
and their disciples marie further subdivisions. The 
Yajnr was divided into 27 ^dkhus by Vaisampuyana, 
besides the other great portion of it obtained from the 
atm, by Vijnavalkya, which Bubser^uently branched 
into fifteen divisions. The Saina and AOiarvon arc 
in a like manner extensively subdivided. The whole 
of these details are cnriotis, and indicate a perihd long 
forgotten, when the Vedas were extensively studied: 
the names derived fi^om the subdivisions, as Tulttirf, 
Vajf, &c. still designate tribes of fii'alimans in some 
pai'ts of Indio, but few of any of the separate Sanhitils 
ai-e procurable. Mr. Colebrooke has made use of these 
sections of the VlsbAo Ptirdha in his account of the 
Vedas. (A. It Vol. VIII.) 

The origin of the PurAilos is here also ascribed in- 
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directly to various mdivIduaJs. Vynso U said to have 
compiled the PuriOa Sanhitu, but he gave it to Suta 
or Lomahofsbaha, who had six disciples, Sumati, Agiit- 
vai-clicliA, Maitrcya, ^unAapayana, Kaiyapa, and Sa- 
vannj and to them Stita delivered six Sanhitus. Three 
of the disciples, Saniapiyana, Kosyapa, nod SiWari'ii, 
composed SanhitAs, also called Miila Snnhitu, ni»<l Ro- 
mahoivliai'ia compiled another, llie Visluiu Puruno, 
again, it may be inferred, is a subeetjuent coiuiiilution, 
at it is said to contain the substance of those four 
works. A list of the Puiiiios ia then given as nsnai, 
omitting the Viiyu from the series. 

The remmndcr of the section is occiipic<l with the 
detail of the duties of the different tribes and ordetv, 
and terminates with on absurd legend called the Yaina 
GftA, the scope of which is to shew that tho spirits of 
those who have faith In Visliiiii ai-o not to be ap« 
proached by the messengers of the infernal inouareli; 
it must he admitted, however, that compared with tho 
other Puraiias the Vishnu Purmia docs not VC 17 fi'C* 
quently offend with legendary insipidities of this do* 
scription. 

Ibe fourth section contains the gcncniogics of the 
royal families, commencing with the linos of the sun 
and moon, and terminating with the Icings of the Ktili 
age, until a modern period. This section has furnished 
the greater port of tlic materials with which Sir William 
Jones, Ur. Bentley, and Colonel WUford, attempted to 
adjust die historical chronology of the Hindus; tlic 
latter (A. R. Vol. IX.) gives the Vishnu Puroiia as one 
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of hi« authonties; the first cites a list furnished by his 
Pandit, but it is the same thing with one or two inac¬ 
curacies; as an example of these may be stated what 
he asserts of the four K&fivra princes, tJiat they reigned 
345 years, whence Sir William Jones observes, that 
the generations of 4ucu and reigns of kings arc ex¬ 
tended beyond the course of nature even in the present 
nge. (A. R II, 143.) 

Adverting to the same circumstance, Mr. Bentley 
j-efers (vol. V, page 324,) the exti-avagant elongation 
of the reigns of.tlicsc princes to a delibernte attempt 
to fill up a chasm occosioncxl by placing the descen¬ 
dants of Jonamejaya at too early a period, and citas 
this as one of the innumerable absurdities of the 
modern Hindus. 

Colonel Wilford again observes, these Kuiiwas are 
said to have reigned 345 yeai's, which is still more 
extravagant (Vol. IX, page 110.) 

It would scarcely be supposed, that these assertions 
aro all founded on error. In tlio cat'ly stage of Sir 
William Jones’s enquiries, his trusting to his Pandit’s 
authority may be excused; hut it seems very doubtful 
whetlier Mr. Bentley or Colonel Wilford took the pains 
to verify that statement. At any rate, in four manu- 
senpts of tlie Vishfiu Parana, two in the Devanagari 
and two in the Bengali character, instead of 345 
yeai*s, the term of the uuited I'eigns ofthefourKAfiwa 
princes is stated to be 45 years, a period neither ex¬ 
travagant nor absurd, nor beyond the course of na¬ 
ture. 
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The BJicieut dynasties of kings anterior to tltc Koli 
age, within tlie bound* of which they slionW no doubt 
be brought, can scarcely bo adjusted with much con¬ 
sistency or satisfaction; at the same time tliis is a con¬ 
sideration rather favourable to their authenticity, as 
haul they been the result of a systematic fabrication, 
tJjcy would easily have been adapted to somo fixed 
peiiods, and to each other. That many inaccuracies and 
some falsifications have cjvpt into these genealogies 
may he rca4lily adinittCil; but there is no good i*enson 
to dispute the actual existence of the principal indiviil- 
iiuU coinineumratcd, nor the general course of their 
ancestry or descendants. That their incmoiy was pi-c- 
servod by some moans anterior to the Purufias ta estab¬ 
lished by the Vishnu PurAha. Reference is made in it 
repeatedly to former tnulitions, and old vcracs arc 
cited OS illusti’ative of the history or charnctor of a 
number of the princes of whom mention is made. (Sec¬ 
tions 8,10, 11, 12, 13, 19, &c.) 

Tlic 11th and following chapters of this book, to 
the l&tli, contain a detailed account of the descendants 
of Vadu. A curious story Is interwoven into the por¬ 
tion that relates to K^ishi'ia, of liU being folsuly ac¬ 
cused of having stolen a marvellous gciu, the possess¬ 
ion of which secured wealth and prosperity to its pos¬ 
sessor, ifvirtuous. It was given to SatrAjit, the cotem- 
poraiy, very iuconsUtcntly it must be confessed, of 
Knshi'ia, and his sixtli ancestor, and a member of the 
YAdavu family. Apprehending Krishiia’srequu-ing tlie 
gem, Sati'njit gave Is to his brother, who was killed 
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in tho forest by a lion. KfUliAa banting killed the lion 
and found the jewel; he retuiTied it to Satr^jic, who 
gave him in requital his daughter in marriage: this 
led to further family diosensions, in which K^'ishha 
was ocouaed by lus own broUici* of having uadei-- 
handedly AppropriAtc<l the gem to himself: he at last, 
however, efeared himself in an assembly of tho Yi- 
davas, and the jewel became the undisputed property 
of his relative Akvt'ira. In these transactions the chor- 
nctoi* of Krlshhu, although heightened with marvels, 
is of a very earthly complexion; and as to BalariimA, 
it U said of him by Krishna that ho is unfit to be roa* 
ster of the jewel, because he drinks wine, and is a<l> 
dieted to sensual pleasures. With I'ospcct to the gem, 
its properties of pi-ocurmg plenty to the country of its 
possessor, and of bringing down rain when needed, 
ally it to the marvellous stone, for the acquisition of 
which the Tartar tribes not nufrequcntly had recourse 
to hostilities. 

In detailing the lists of M&gadha kings the VishAu 
Purufia states, that from tho birth of Parlkshit to the 
coi'onation of Nanda 1015 yeara elapsed. Kanda pre> 
ceded Chandragupta 100 years, and Ohandi'ogupta, as 
identified with Samlrokoptus, ascended the throne 815 
B. 0. Parlkshit was the grandson of Arjuna, conse* 
qiiently tho war of tho MahubhArata occurred 1430 
years befoi'e tho Christian era. Wilford reduces this by 
CO years, and places the conclusion of the gi-eat war 
1370 B. C.: the dlffei'ence is not very material, and ei¬ 
ther date may present an approximation to the Umth. 
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From Cbwidragopta to tl»e accession of the AiuHira 
princes three dyuastics occupy an interval of 294ycar8; 
the AndUras thei-efore commenced theii* rule abotit 20 
years before Christ, which will agi-ee well enough with 
Uie account of the power of the Audi-®, as given by 
Pliny, about the cud of the first century of our era. 
According to the PurAiia, there wei-c 80 (irinces, who 
reigned 456 years, which brings them to A. D. 480. 
Colonel Wilford has endeavoured to extend them, how¬ 
ever, to the seventh century, identifying the lost or 
Puloinarchi with the Pouloumlen of the Chinese An¬ 
nals, who died in 648, according to De Gnignes. (As. 
Res. IX, 87.) If this is con-ect, the Andhra dynasty 
must be hnpeifoctly given. The cominonceincnt being 
corroborated by Pliny is apparently accurate, but we 
want two centuries at the termination. WUford pro¬ 
poses to supply part of the deficiency, which is less 
in his statement, by insei-ting seven princes, whom be 
calls genuino Audhiias, before tlio Audhmbhf-ityas; 
but tliere is no wairout for this, and the number ia 
inadequate to the interval required. Thei-o is however 
evident confusion hei-o in our autliority, the text and 
comment state expressly that the dynasty is composed 
of 30 princes, and yet even with the repetition of the 
name Satakai-fii five times, although it is probably in¬ 
tended in most cases as a title, we have but 27 names. 
AVUfonVs list, indeed, conbuns but 25 names. It is 
likely, therefore, that some of the names have been 
lost; and if we can suppose the dynasty to have com¬ 
prised neai-er 40 than 80 princes, we may extend the 
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time of Puliiniin, so as to be the same wttJi that of 
Pouloutoien. 

There is another identification in this list with the 
Chinese history, which may be even more readily ad¬ 
justed than the preceding. The annals of China re¬ 
cord that in 408 au)bassadoi*8 arnved from Yuegnai, 
king of KiapiU in India, the Kapila of the Bauddhas, 
to which possibly tlie authority of Uic Hagadha pinnce 
AS Lord paramount extended. The name of Uie prince 
is eleoj'ly Yajna, and vre have u Yajna ^ri the 24th of 
the Andhra kings. Agreeably to the commencement 
of the race 20 years B. C. and tlie average of reigns 
authoriscfl by the text, 15 years and five months, 
Yajna Sri reigned about 830, or only 78 years carliei* 
than he appears in (ho Chinese accounts. If indce^l, 
as is allowable, we consider him to be the 27lh prince, 
butug the thb'd before the last, then the agreement is 
almost precise; as he will have reigned from 375 to 
390, and we have only to suppose his i*cign one of 
those above the average amount, to bring him to 
the yeai' 406; these identifications, however, whether 
luado out pi-ccisely or not, bear favourable testimony 
to the accuracy of the Hindu lists, as to the exis¬ 
tence of the individuals about the time specified: we 
can scarcely expect ii close concurrence in the annals 
of diiTerent nations, at best imperfcetly known to each 
other*. 


• [Soo Lnasen, Ind. Ait. II, 7&5 f. 948 9. Beil. II, p. XI ff. 
Mul Visbun Par. p. iTi ff.] 
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The successioQ of races which follows the Aodhras 
IS evidently confused and imperfect; seven distinct 
dynasties are detailed, extending through 1890 yeai-s, 
and two others through a period of 406 yeaie: 47 
princes of different tribes succeed them, to whom less 
than four centuries cannot be ascribed, the whole 
throwing the last of the Andhras back 2190 years, 
and computing that 4055 years of the Kali ago had 
elapsed: tho last periods, grafte<l probably, as Colonel 
Wilfoi-d has supposed, on the coetancous cxistonco of 
different dynasties at umlefined intervals, ai-o in all 
likelihood calculated to fill up the ycais expired of the 
Kali ago, and so fui'iiish a clue to the date of this 
Purdiia: if 4055 years of Kali had passed when the 
work was compiled, it was written 870 yeaiw ago, or 
in tho year 954. 

Tho notices that follow would present on intoi'es> 
ting picture of tho poliUcal distribution of India at the 
date at which it may be supposed the author wi-ote, 
if the passages were less obscure; at it U, consider* 
able uncertainty jiervades the description. It appears 
from it that Uie Kshati-iya rule was very gonei'ally 
abolished, and that individuals of vaiious castes, fi-om 
Brahmans to Pulindas (mountaineei*s or foi*e8ter8) 
reigned in Msgadha or Bchar, at Allahabad, atMa* 
thuru, Kantipuri, K&ilpurl or Kaiiy^puri, pi'obably 
Benares or Kanouj, and in Anugangani or Gau^etic 
Hindoostai). The Guptaa, a term indicating a Siidra 
family, reigned over part of Magadha, and Devu- 
rakshita, an mdlvidual so named, over the maritime 
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provinces of Kolinga, &c. the Guhas in another part 
of Kaiinga, the MaMdhanus in the NaiinUbo, Niahada, 
and K^latoya countries, or the districts to the east of 
Benares and Bengal, t^ddraa and-cowheixla ruled in 
Surat, in Mew&r, along the Narn]a<lu and at Ougein; 
and Miechchhoa possessed the country along tholodus, 
along the Cbondrabhiiga, or in the Punjab, DArviku, 
and Kashmir*: this last statement is corroborative of 
the accuracy of the detail, as well os of the date as* 
signed to the contposition, as although in the middle 
of the tenth century, the Ghazntvide princes had not 
occupied Kashmir, yet tlicy had extended their in* 
fluence along the Indus, and into the upper pails of 
the Panjib. 

The fifth hook is appropriated to tho history of 
Ki'ishAa, and is possibly a gi'oft of more recent date 
Uian the onginal. Altliough tho story is told in the 
usual sti'ain, yet there is this peculiarity, thatKi'ishim 
is never considered ns one and tlio same with Hari; 
he is only an Ans&vntura or an incarnate portion of 
Visbiiu; not a very distinguished one either, being 
only one of Vishi'at’s hairs (B. v. chapter 1.) plucked 
off by himself at the prayci-s of tho gods, to become 
incarnate in the conception of Devakt, to be born for 
tho purpose of alleviating the disti*e88es of the eai'tb. 

The subsequent occurrences are related conformably 
to die tenor of the Bhagavata, and very differently, 
therefore, from that of tlie Bhurata; the war with Ja- 


[Laasoji, I. L U, Beilago U, p. XIX {.} 
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risaodha pwtkularly, ond the adventui-cs of Kala Ya- 
vana: it aUo includes what may be 8npi>osc<i to tyjnfy 
some hostile struggles between the followers of Siva 
and Vishiiu, in the personal conflict between KnsliAo, 
and Uie former, ns taking part respectively wUli Aiii- 
ruddha and Bmi&sui'a. 

From the 84th chapter of this section, wc learn that 
there have been spurious Kfishj^as amongst the Hin- 
dnts and Paufiih-aka, the king of Benai'es, is described 
as usurping the title of VAsudeva: lie is encountered 
by the legitimate possessor of the name, defeated and 
slain: his son continues the war with the aid of San¬ 
kara or the Saivas, and it should appear at fii-at with 
some success, so os to endanger Dwnraku, the ca|utal 
of Kfishda: the allies however are lepclled, and the 
holy city KAsI burnt by the relentless discus of the 
victor; the legend seems to delineate, though dai'kly, 
actual occun-cnces. 

This book tenninaies with the destruction of tbo 
Yadavas; KiMshha’s being shot through mistake by a 
forester, and his ascent to heaven. 

Th last book of the Vishiiu PurAiia, after describ¬ 
ing the divisions of time into Kalpaa, &*i. expatiates 
on the various pangs that flesh is heir to, and directs 
mankind to the only remedy for them, faith in Vishiiu 
as the Snpreme. 

The genera) character of the Vishhu PurAiia will 
be readily conceived from tliis sketch of its contents: 
it is a soctaiial work, but of a much more sobei' char¬ 
acter than such works generally possess, and appro- 
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()i-iat«8 to legend and panegyric a comparatively in> 
eignificant portion of its contents: tlio geographical 
and astronomical systems to be found in it, ai'C of the 
usually absui'd complexion , but they ai'C moi'e suc- 
cincdy and perspicnously described tlmn perhaps in 
any other Pur&iiaa: the same may be said of the ge¬ 
nealogies, and the fourth book may be i-egai'ded as a 
valuable epitome of the ancient history of the Hindus. 

The date of the compilation, it has already been ob¬ 
served, may be inferred to be as low as the middle of 
the tentli century: there are no other grounds for speci¬ 
fying the date, but tho PurAha is cleai'ly subsequent 
to tlm development of the whole body of Hindu litera¬ 
ture: the Vedaa and their, divisions are paiiicularised, 
the names of all (he Purunas are given as usual, and 
refei'enco is repeatedly made to the Itihasa and Dhorina 
Susti'as. In the fourth section of the Uiird book also 
Pai'Asara says: Who but NAiViyaha can be tlie author 
of the Mah&bhurata? It is consequently posterior to 
that work, in common it is most probable witli all the 
Piiruiias. Notwithstanding this recent origin, however, 
tlie VishAu PurtlAa is a valuable compilation, particu¬ 
larly in its being obviously and avowedly deinvccl from 
more ancient materials. 
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VI. vAyu purAna. 

Tub VtijfHPitruila U so uatned from having been origin¬ 
ally, it is said, communicated by VAyu, or the deity 
of (he wind, to the assembled sages. It afterwards de¬ 
scended to KrishAa DwaipAyanu VyAsa, by whom it 
was taught to bis disciple LomaharshaAa, and at his 
desire it is i-epcated by his son Ugrosi-avas to the iioly 
ascetics at NaitnlabaraAya, agreeably to the form in 
which these works usually commence. 

At startiug, however, a peculiarity occurs: tlie right 
of Sdta to the possession of Uic Vedas is denied, and 
he admits that he is entitled to teach only the ItihAsas 
andFurAAas. This distinction is attributed to his equivo¬ 
cal oii^ which is very obscui-ely assigned to an er¬ 
ror at a sacrifice held by Prithu, in which the Ghf ap- 
pi'opnated to VHIiaspati, the teacher, was confounded 
with that set apart for Indra, the disciple, and from 
the oblation, termed SAtyA, Suta was produced. He 
consequently held an iutennedinte station between the 
Brahman and Kshatriya, whom these gods, it may bo 
inferred, severally represent; and whilst in oiio ca¬ 
pacity he is a scholai* of VyAsa and a teacher of the 
secondary scriptures, be Is excluded in the other from 
instnicting in the Vedas, and restricted to such means 
of acquiring a livelihood as ai'C compatible with the 
militai'y profession. 
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The origin of Sii(a os well as of Milgndlia nt the 
Mcrifieo of Pnthn is also relatcwl w the Vishiiu Pii- 
rdha j they ai*c there said to have sprung from the 
juice of the acid Asclepiaa, oifei*ed on that occasion. 
The same stoiy opens the Srishti Khafida of the Piklma 
PurAtia**, and is there more fully, if not more intel¬ 
ligibly detailed: the account being in fact the same os 
that of the Vayu PunirtH, nn<l in the vciy suinc wonls, 
with the addition of some stanzas, and tlie partial al¬ 
teration of otJiera. Tho legend of the VAni Pmdna 
is (juotod in the coinmcntaiy of Nllakantlia on the 
MahubhArata***. 

Ihe mixed character of the Siita is, however, more 
rationally explained in the works of Law. He U the 
Hon of a Kshntriya father and BrAlimniil mother, and 
is consequently one of the Vartia Sankara, or inixcil 
castes. His occu)>ations arc pi*opcply of a martial char¬ 
acter, as driving chariots and tending lio«es and elc- 
pjiuiilst, blit os partaking of the Brnhinanicul order, 
ho is also the enoouiiast, the herald or bard of chief- 
tains and princes; such duly being assigned to him 
and the Magndbo, by PHtlm, the son of Vena, ond it 
is ill thia latter capacity that tho Suta is tlic appro¬ 
priate narrator of tlie PurAAosff. 


• [h >»•] 

•• [AuficdU, Caul. Cadd. Mm. IkMlI. I, IJ, a and 4C, i.] 

[imd in a commentary on (ho VWnia l»ur. I, 93, quoti-d in 
(he Babdakalpmlrutna a. v. at'itali p. Gt3S, U.] 
f [Kull. od Mni). X, 47. UssoalUauhita 3.] 
ft [Buruouf, Bliilgav. Pur. I, XXV-XLl.] 
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The origin of the Siita, whelher legendary or rat¬ 
ional, the duties which are assigned to him, and the 
right conceded to him of teaching the Purdi'ias, seem 
to throw some light on the early histoiy of these worka. 
In all probability, tliey were at firet the traditionary 
tales of a race of family poets, who corresponded pre¬ 
cisely in character with the scalds and bards of U)C 
north, and were at once the eulogists of Uie chief and 
chroniclera of the family. In this manner some his¬ 
torical ti’oditions were preswved beforo they were 
formed into any systematic account, but of course im¬ 
perfectly and iiidely. Witli the genealogies the poet* 
blended, no doubt, fanciful and myUiological fictions, 
and these were the materials which latei- writere wove 
into a connected form, and from which they con¬ 
structed tlie primitive PurAfios. The chwacter of the 
compilers, Uiat of religions men, gave however a new 
complexion to the competition, and the mythological 
and marvellous portious came to usurp an unduo im¬ 
portance, to the neglect of the historical records. Tlic 
genealogies were, however, probably preserved with 
somo more care, as they were connected with the wor¬ 
ship of certain deities or deified princes, particulai-ly 
liAma and KMshfia. To the mythology also systems 
of cosmogony, geography, and astronomy were added, 
and the five divisions of the Pur&fias were then com¬ 
plete. They were not long however suffei'cti to con¬ 
tinue in this condition. Contending sects arose, and 
each, desirous of enlisting the Pui'AAua on his side, 
foisted into them absui'd and tasteless fictions, or roeta- 
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physical subtleties calculated to inculcate the worship 
of some indivKlual manifestation of the Supreme. This 
began, thei-o is reason to think, about the 7th and 8th 
centuries with the Yogts. The followers of 6aiva doc¬ 
trines coj-ried it to a gi-eat extent between tlie 8th and 
lOtli centuries, and in Uie 1 Ith and 12tJi, or after die 
date of Raminuja and Madhwfichdiya the Vaishiiavo 
Purdi'ins were, tJ.ere is little doubt, re-mndo or i-c- 
inodellcd to a vciy considerable cxtc«)t. By all claswuw, 
however, the historical tratlilions of tlieSiitas, orbar<ls, 
were ti-entcd with neglect. They disappeared altoge¬ 
ther freiu iiujst of the Piin'iijas, and were in all much 
niutdatcd and compressed. Such fragments ns remain 
are, however, probably genuine, and when separated 
from what U marvellous and unnatural, fnrnisli some 
insight into the actual hUtoiy of India in pciiods re¬ 
motely past. 

To return from this digression, however, to the 
VAyu Purtifia, it moy be observed, that os fur os can 
be judged from the portion analysed, it is a work per¬ 
haps of the earliest date, amongst tl»e existing Pnni- 
ii»s, and clearly emunutes from the Yoga school; it 
inculcates upon the whole tho preferable worehip of 
tbo forms of Siva, but its sectartul bios is less violently 
displayed than is usual in these works, the legojids are 
fcwci-, the cosmological parts are much more detailed, 
and there is altogether u copiousness and consistency 
of system which is not common in the Puraiias. It is 
impossible in going through this work not to feci an 
air of originniity and antiquity about it, which is not 
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pci^$$ptible in sny of the others hitherto examined. As 
far as appears to be the case also, from the translated 
chapters, there is no allasion to works or systems of 
an indisputably modem date. 

The opening chapters profess to give a summary of 
the contents of Uie work, but upon the first glance the 
detail is fai* from being applicable to the sections that 
follow, either iu subject or ari*angeroent; on a further 
exajnination, however, it appears that tlie suminaiy 
is inoie than once repeated, witli diffci’cnt degrees of 
precision, and without any sufficient miu'k of distinc¬ 
tion between tl)e end of one series and the bogiuning 
of another: this wont of method is not unfrequent in 
Hindu works, and the first books of the MahAbhfirata 
and RAmuyaua furnish specimens of the same defec¬ 
tive mode of indexing. There appear to be Uxree in¬ 
dexes in the first chaptei-s of the VAyu PurfUia, of 
which the two first are partial and inappmpriate; the 
third is more regular and entii'e, and corresponds with 
tolerable occuiacy with the contents of tho Purfiiia, 
as far as Uiey extend in our copy, or to the descrip¬ 
tion of the Manwantaras. The index then proceeds to 
the faiuilies of the sages and kings, observing appa¬ 
rently VC17 little order iu tho details, but coinpming 
some curious particulai’s: as in tlio Vishi'm Purufia, 
the account is carried fomard into futurity, and the 
kings of the present age are noUced. These historical 
sections are followed by cosmology, terminating witli 
the destruction of the world at the end of a Kalpa; 
the Purifia then gives the history of VyAsa, and of 
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the dtvUioQB of the Vedae; it compnBe* the legendaiy 
origin of Naimuhirahya, and the occaaton of the as¬ 
semblage of the Ifishis at that place, and concliidee 
witli an account of the incarnations of Siva, which, 
if we may judge from tlio way in which that subject 
is treated in tlio Kihina Puriiia*, is the succession of 
teachei-8 of the Yoga doctrines. All these chapters are 
wanting in the only copy of theVayu PurAiia we have 
been yet able to meet with. They should form t!ie lat¬ 
ter half of the Puriiia. 

In ihefowth chapter, the deity who existed before 
ci-eation U repi-esented as eternal, without beginning 
or end, and the origin of all things, comprehending 
within himself the two substances or attributes by 
whose joint operation perceptible objects were formed, 
or AtmA, Spirit^ and Pradhtlna or Pi'aki’-iti, MaUer: the 
m<Klo in which elementary or primitive ci-eatiou was 
evolved from the action of these two is then described 
in technical language, conformable to tlieSanlchya cos¬ 
mogony. The seven principal elements are the &(ahft> 
tattwa, AhankAj-a, Aki^o, Vuyu, Tejos, Ap, and Pri- 
thivf. The fii-st may perhaps be termed the principle 
of collective animated elementaiy existence, and the 
second the principle of individual animated elementary 
existence, althougli it must be confessed, that no very 
distinct and definite idea appears to be any whci’C at¬ 
tached to them; Uiey may be sometimes distinguished 


* [UctorakhaAdB, e. 1-II. Sm Anfreclit, L L p. 8, «. Weber, 
Vemichaise der Senikrit-Haodsehriften, p. ISA.] 
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as mind, generally and individually, or elementary in¬ 
tellect free from passion or emotion in the first case, 
and joined with it in the second. The Mali&tattwa 
again might occasionally be rendere<l the Divine Spirit 
connected with substance, but exempt fi-ouj passion, 
and which upon addition of the Guuas, or qualities, 
becomes Ahankira: the difficulty of explaining these 
teims satisfactonly is however inseparable from the 
visionary character of the existence of tlie thiiiga 
which they denominate. The other five elements, if 
not more intelligible, are at least more fnmiiior to us, 
and though as little susceptible of definition are, with 
one cxcepUon, cognisable by our senses, and there¬ 
fore suggest positive notions. AkuM is ether, a sub¬ 
file element thinner Uian air. The other four are air, 
fii-e, water, and earth. These pai'tially combined into 
an egg which lay in water, the water was invested by 
fire, the fire by air, the air by Akasa, the Akaia by 
Ahankira, die Ahankira by the .Mahitat-twa, and the 
whole by theAvyaktaor imperceptible, identified with 
Prakfifi or Nature; from the egg, Hiraiiyagoi'blia, (be 
fourheaded Brahma was produced, die Immediate agent 
of creation, the matciials of which, cs far as this uni¬ 
verse consisting of fourteen Lokas or worlds is con¬ 
cerned, lay concealed within the same recess from 
which he issued. 

Brahmi, the Creator, is in fact only an embodied 
portion of the Rajo Guua, the quality of passion or 
desire, by which the world was c^led into being. Rn- 
dra is the embodied Tamo Guna, die attribute of dark- 
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ness or wrsth, and the destructive fire by which the 
universe is anuibilated^ and Vishnu is the embodied 
Sattwa Gufia, or property of mercy and goodness, by 
which tlie world is preserved; the thi-ee exist in one, 
and one in three; as the Veda is divided into three 
mid is yet but one, and they are all A^rita, or com¬ 
prehended within that one being who is Farama or 
supreme, Gubya or secret, and Sarvutaia the soul of 
all things. 

So far the theology of the Vayu Puraiia agreea with 
the deism of the Vcdiinta, but it presently deviates 
from tIuH doctrine in the manner common to all the 
Fiiriiias, and to a purport which may be supposed to 
have mainly influenced the piesent form of these com- 
{lositions. Agreeably tu the Vedanta school, the Su¬ 
preme Being, though of one nature with his emana¬ 
tions, possesses a sort of separate existence, and is 
always Nirgutia or void of attributes. Acconling to 
the Pnurai'iik doctrines however, he is not merely 
Nirgui'ia, but is occasionally Saguiia or Sakalyafta 
guiia, possessed of attributes, or at least of all ex¬ 
cellent attributes. In tliis latter case he becomes per¬ 
ceptible, and appears in die form citlicr of VUhtiii or 
Siva, according to the sect to which the work that so 
describes him appertains: his appearances are regarded 
as bis L(la or pastime, and In this sense, the V4yu Pu- 
rafia observes, the ParainHtm4, or Yogeswara, has 
engaged in various sports and consequently assumed 
a variety of Incarnations, and Is known by dificrent 
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Tbe successive stages of the ctvatioo of the world 
are enumerated os in the Kdrma Pur&ha, and amount 
to nine. They are somewhat differently named in one 
or two instances, but the meaning is probably alike. 
Tbe nine Saigas are the Mahat, fihdCu, Aindreyako, 
Maukhya, Taityaksrotas, llrddhasrotos, Arvuksrotos, 
Anugi'aha, and Kaumim*, or matter, tlio elements, 
tbe senses, the earth, animals, gods, men, goblins, and 
Brahmil's sons, a list agreeing with that of the Ktirma 
Puruua, except to the third, which is there called the 
Tejassarga, or creation of light or lustre. The two 
works also agree in colling the tliroe Hi's! creations 
Prikfita, or clcmentaiy, and the six last Vaikrita or 
secondary, tlie elements being only made to assume 
Vlki'iti or change of form. 

The subject of creation is continued through tlic 
7th and 8th chapters, ami the next sections are oc¬ 
cupied with directions to pracUse abstract devotion, 
and obtain a knowledge of the Stiprome Being, inter- 
spejeed with on account of the oingin and duties of 
various sages, and tbe attinbutes and power of some 
of tbe forms of ^iva. In (he eighteenth chapter com¬ 
mences an enumeration of tbe Kalpos which U con¬ 
tinued through the 19th and 20tU. Tliirty-tltrce Kol- 
pas are mentioned, tbe lost of which is colled tlio 
Viiwanipa or Sweta, from the provailing form of Siva 
being of a white coniplexiou. From this circumstance 
it ajipears to be the sauie with the ValshAava Vii'aba 
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kalpa, in which ^iva is incarnate on tho mountain 
Chhagaia as the Muni ^weta; having for his disciples 
^waita, ^weta4ikba, ^wetksya and SwetaJohita*, the 
same who are mentioned in the Kiirraa PuraAa; the 
list of the Kalpas la followed by that of the Mah&yu* 
gas in the present Manwantara, in each Dwipara of 
which, as well as a Vedsvyisa, there is an incarna¬ 
tion of Siva, who has four sons or disciples, all Moha- 
yogis and portions of the divinity. Those of the present 
period are LakuH, and his sons Kuslka, G&rgya, Mi- 
traka, and Knshfa; the scene of their Yoga is called 
the K4yAroliaha Kshetra on mount Merti**. 

The subject of creation is not yet dismissed, and 
blended with illustrations of Siva's supi'cmacy con¬ 
tinues through several other chapters. In the 23rd 
chapter Braltind and Vishiin arc introduced as pro¬ 
pitiating Mahddeva and receiving boons from his fa¬ 
vour. To Brabmkhe grants progeny; toVishAu praise; 
admitting him to be along with himself the source of 
all things, though in an inferior degree, thus lie says 
to Vishfiu “I mn Agui or fire, thou art Soma tho moon; 
thou art the night, I the day, thou ai't falsehood, I am 
truth: thou art sacinfice, I am the fruit of it; thon ait 
knowledge, 1 am that that is to be known,'* &c. 

The origin of Rudra from BrahmA by virtue of tho 
boon given to him, and the various ap^iellations as¬ 
signed by BrahmA to that form of ^iva are next de- 


[Weber, Ind. Slad. I, 4^1.] 
[Aafrccbt, I. Ip p. 59, 5.] 
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t«]ed, and ihu is followed by an account of the fa> 
nuliee of the seven foabis, Bhrigu, Marlchi, Angii-as, 
Rardama or Pulaha, Pulastya, Kratu» and Vaiisbtha. 
Atri is not mentioned here, but bis wife Anasi\yi is 
named as tbe mother of ^ruU, tbe wife of the son of 
Rardama or Pulaba, named also Kardaina, from which 
alliance the patronymic Atreya is applied in tbe text 
to the descendants of that sage. The place left by 
Atri’s exclusion is occupied by Bhfigu, who it appears 
is considered as a form of Mahidevs. The descendants 
of Bbfigu are called Bh&rgavas, and a branch of them 
sprung fi'om the grandson of Bhtigu named Mfikahda 
are termed Mirkahdeyas; the descendants of Marlchi 
are the K&^^xas from Kaiyapa his grand*son, the 
posteri^’ of Angiras are the Aogirasas; of Pulastya 
the Paulastyas, of Vasishtha the Viiisbthas, and of 
Kratu the pigmy sages called Bilakbilyas. These de¬ 
nominations and genealogical classifications, as well 
as several other details to be found in the same chap¬ 
ter, differ materially from the notions more generally 
received. We are not yet prepared to say how far 
they are peculiar to this Purufia. 

Some curious, and as far as yet known, peculiai* 
mythology follows, describing the different kinds of 
Agni or fire, and particolarising the PibHs as the same 
with the I^tus or seasons of tbe year. A mythological 
descnption of the divisions of time then ensues; it is 
dearly an attempt to allegorise the year and its di¬ 
visions, in common with the worship of collective an¬ 
cestors by fire; hence the year is called Agni, the 
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seafinns the PiUHs, and the five portions of animate 
and inanimate creation of men, birds, beasts, reptiles, 
and trees, &C. are the five Artavas, the sons of the 
seasons or progeny of time: the allegory however is 
rather perplexed, and the whole description mystified 
and obscure. The names given to the months and 
seasons here are double. One set being the usual 
terms, and the other being peculiar: the names of the 
months are the same ns those cited by Sir William 
Jones from the Vedas, as the names of the solar 
months (A. R. III. 258.) The seasons as the Pit^is are 
called Kdsa, Agui, J(va, Sudhdvin, Manyamina and 
Ghora. 

The Pit^is are distinguished into two classes, the 
Varhishadas and Agnishwattas; these are said to have 
had two daughters, Mena andDbdrinf; the former be¬ 
came the wife of Himavat, the latter wedded Meru, 
and from her was descended Daksha, the mention of 
whom gives occasion for the narration of his celc- 
bi'ated sacrifice, and for a number of stanzas in praise 
of Siva’s supremacy. 

The 30th chapter contains a very summary account 
of some royal dynasties, and then particularises the 
duration of the four ages as 12,000 years. This cal¬ 
culation implies that the years are years of the gods, 
such being the period of a Mahayuga, agreeably to 
PaurAhik chronology, at the same time the text does 
not specify what years are intended*. As analogous 


• Th« proportitn in which the yean «» di*W*d arc, 
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to the diviBioM of time, the PurAiSe itself ie hci*e stated 
to consist of 13,000 stanzas; a number different fi-om 
that stated in the Mstsja which assigns twice that 
amount or 24,000 Slokas to the V4ya PuriiSa. 

A number of chapters then follow, appropriated to 
Paurihik geography, the description of mount Meru 
and tlie residence of the gods, the seven continents 
and the divisions of the universe above and below 
the earth; considerable portions of these chapters have 
been translated by the late Colonel Wilford. ThePau- 
riiiik system is here very folly and, upon the whole, 
distinctly detailed. The chief difficulties that occur 
bring perhaps rather the fault of the ti-aimcript tlian 
of the miginsl work. 

The same I'emark applies to the chapters that fol> 
low, in which dm astronomy of the Pui'dAas U de¬ 
tailed with the same minuteness as the geography: on 
these two topics, therefore, the Viyu PurAiia is a val¬ 
uable authority. 

Some of this astronomy is rather unusual, the rela¬ 
tive sizes and ntuations of the planets, their cars, their 
steeds, and other appurtenances, and their revolving 
round Dhruva or the pole, to whicli they are attached 
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by cords of air, as tbe potter’s wheel turns on its pivot, 
are in all the ordinary strain; but we have a state* 
inent i-egardiog tbc length of a Yuga, and the com¬ 
mencement of the solar year, which are not confor¬ 
mable to received notions, or the actual state of things. 

It is said, for instance, that a Yuga consists of five 
years; what kind of Yuga is intended is not specified. 
Bentley (A. R. VIII. 227) cites the Graha Manjarl for 
a Mah4 Yuga of five years, and in his last work on 
the ancient astronomy of the Hindus he I'cfci’s tho 
construction of a cycle of five years to what he con¬ 
siders the first period of Hiudu ash'onomy, or from 
B.C. 1181 to 961. 

This cycle it is said begins when the sun is in ^ra- 
vafia, and it is again stated that iSravaiia is the first of 
the Nakshatras, and Magha the first of the months; 
according to the authority just cited, such could have 
been tho case only beetwen the years 204 B. C. aud 
A. D. 44. when the year began with the month Migha. 
If Mr. Bentley is correct, this portion of the Purafin 
at least is of considerable antiquity, whatever may bo 
the date of the rest(Ancient Hindu Astronomy, p.271). 
Mr. Bentley also adds that the mo<le of computation 
by which the commencement of the year was luadc 
to begin with a different month and asterism was en¬ 
tirely laid aside by the Hiudu astronomei's subsequent 
to A.D. 538. 

The same ch^ter contains a description of tho 
^umiii'a, which Is interpreted by Mr. Davis to typify 
the celestial sphere (A. R II. 402). The description is 
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to a similar effect with that which he has translated 
from the BhAgavata*, but U shorter and leas partic- 
ulai-. There is also this rather unintelligible addition, 
that the stars of the sphere never set; but the passage 
may signify, that they are not annihilated at tlic usual 
periods of destruction. The text is in this place evi¬ 
dently incorrect, and the translation being made from 
a single copy, it is not safe to venture any emendation. 

A legendary account of Nflakahtha or tlie blue¬ 
necked ^iva follow^ and the description of the classes 
of tlie Pitris, and their fSeeding upon the lunar nectar 
ensues. The introduction of obsequial ceremonies and 
the worship of the manes appears to have originated 
with Pururavas, a not unlikely circumstance, and one 
which explains the legend of his being descended both 
front the sun and moon; the worship of the manes 
being connected with the conjunction of the lumina¬ 
ries. The list of Pitris differs in some respect from 
that of Manu, and from that given in a manual used 
by the Brahmans of Bengal, in which a verse cited 
from the V4yu Purina enumerates the following as 
the seven classes, Saumyas, Agnishwdttas, Varhisba- 
das, HavUhmantas, Ushmapds, and Ajyapds. In the 
chapter now under consideration there are but four 
psrticularised: the Saumyas or Somapda; the Kavyas 
or Ajyapds; theVirhishadas, and Agoishwittas. Three 
others are merely uamed, the Ushmapds, Devakfrt- 
tyas, and apparently the t^ekhas and fiahwikasyas**; 


[V, a. Vkhiu PttT. II, U.] •* [Viihiio Pot. p. 881.] 
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but these are unusual and probably inaccurate appeU 
lations. The vholc of the section is obscure, Incor* 
rcct, and often unintelligible. The satne may be said 
of the two I’emaining chapters, which treat of the di¬ 
visions of time and the influence of the four ages. 

Without being in possession of the contents of the 
i-emaining portion, at least one-half of the V&yu Pu- 
r&lSa, it is impossible to ofler any opinion on the date 
os derivable from internal testimony. As fai* as the 
portiem analysed extends, it may be constdeml per¬ 
haps as the oldest of the actually existing Pura^as, 
and it has every appearance of being a genuine work, 
conforming more closely than any yet examined to 
the deflnitioD of a PuriAa, and admitting few of the 
unconnected digressions and legendary absurdities by 
which the course of these compilations is so commonly 
interrupted, sod the established order widely disar¬ 
ranged or wholly obliterated. 

The Viyu Pur&i^a is not unfrequently omitted in 
lists of the eighteen Puriiias, but in that case it is con¬ 
sidered to be the some with the ^iva Puriha, which 
takes its place. As now met with, however, the two 
works are not identical. 
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II. 

HINDU FICTION. 

ri*m lb* OrieoUl QwriMly IbpilB*. OiUi, Uireh lit4, p. «-77. 


It was intimated on a fonner occasion’ that Hindu 
literature included collections of domestic narrative, 
of an extent surpassing that of any other people, an¬ 
terior to the two last centuries, and of an antiquity at 
the least exceeding similar compilations in any Orien¬ 
tal tongue j and that it was consequently probable that 
much of the invention displayed on the revival of let- 
lei’s in Europe was referable to an Indian ori^n. In 
confirmation of these opinions, the learned labours of 
the Baron de Sacy were then cited, and his hi 8 toi 7 of 
the migrations of Pilpay’s Fables presented to our 
readers. ITiose fables, in their fonner, and in their 
modem and more authenthic shape, are well known, 
and need not be here adverted to; and it will be easy 
to adduce other proo& of the accuracy of onr senti¬ 
ments. 

The study of the Hindi and Bengali languages has 
i-endcrod a number of persons familiar with the Sin- 
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h&8an Battfsl nnd BeitAl Piujhlsl, or the narrative* re¬ 
lated to Bhoja by the statue* which supported his 
throne, and the tales told to VikrainAditya by the 
spirit he endeavoured to make captive for the ma¬ 
gician. Both these are oiiginally Sanskrit, and exist 
in detached funus, os well as embodied with other 
compilations. There is also another collection of tales 
in which Viki-oiua plays a prominent part, the Vikraiiia 
Chnritra; and anoUter compilation, the V(i*a Cbaritra, 
has Solivahana for its hero. The TdU Nijna, or Talcs 
of a Parrot, hu a Sanskrit prototj'pe in the ^uka 
Saptnti. The Kuclambarl of Butia Bhaf^o, and the Dasa 
Kumui'a of Doddf, are collections of entertaining nar¬ 
ratives growing out of one entire plan. A more mis¬ 
cellaneous compilation is the Katliariiava, or Sea of 
Narratives, a work in four books, of which the two 
firat are the Bcitul Pachisl and Sinhasan Battlsi; and 
the two last contain miscellaneous stories, probably 
from some original no longer known. The largest and 
most interesting collection, however, yet met with is 
the Katha Sarit Sagara, the Ocean of the SU-eams of 
Narrative, or, as moi'e generally, though less coi-rcctly 
denominated, tlic Great Namitive, or Viiliat KathA. 
This collection is not only more impoi'tant than cither 
of the preceding, from its copiousness and variety, but 
because its history is well sutlicnticated, whilst con¬ 
siderable uncertainty obseux-es Ihe’u* date and origin. 

Sotnadeva, the compiler of the VfdiatKathi, slates, 
at tlio conclusion of his work, tlxst it was com[} 08 ed 
for the recreation of the grandmother of Hareha l)cva, 
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a pioua old lady, a great patroness of the Brahmans, 
and a zealous worshipper of Siva and his spouse. 
Harsha Deva, king of Kashmir, was the son of Ka- 
laia, the son of Auanta, the son of Sangi-ama I«ju, 
all in succession sovereigns of the same country. The 
genealogy thus given we can verify. The eighth table 
of the dynasties of Kashmir kings in Glatlwin’s Aylni 
Akbarl, runs thus: Sangrama, who reigned two months; 
Hurray, twenty two days; Auanta, five yeara and five 
months; Kulussder, twenty six years; Ungi-uss, twenty 
two days; and Ilurruss*. These names are corrupted 
by their twofold transfiguration, first in Persian, and 
then in Boroan characters; but they still ratain their 
piimitive form sufficiently to be at once identifiable 
with the Sansknt denominatives. Abijlfazl gives us 
two more princes, it is true, than Somadeva; but their 
joint reigns amount to but forty-four days, and they 
sra chronologically nonentities. There was, probably, 
also very good reason for Somodeva’s omitting them, 
as, if they were either infants or individuals of mature 
years, the shortness of the reigns indicates violence 
or usuipotion. Taking the total period, as stated in 
die Aylni Akbai-f, all these princes reigned less dian 
Uiirty-two years. We know from good authority, Uiat 
Sangraina ascended the throne of Kashmir about 1027; 
and Hurruss, or Hai'sho, therefore, came to the crown 
inlOfid. He reigned, according to Abdlfazl, but twelve 


* p. «. SaDgnuna, Harl, AiuuiU, KalM, Utkarsha, Hartiui. 
8m Lawfim Ind. Alt. UI, 1(MG-S5. 1178.] 
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years, and consequently Sonuulova wrote between 1059 
and 1071*, if not, indeed, afew years earlier. The lat> 
ter seems most probable, by the dedication to the 
grandmother of this prince, who, as the patron of re¬ 
ligion, the endower of temples, and embellisher of the 
kingdom, must have possessed considerable authority, 
and was possibly regent during Harsba’s minority. At 
any rate, however, these dates arc quite sufBcient to 
establish the priority of the compilation; and as it is 
also to be obsen’cd, that Soiuadeva takes care to call 
bis work by that name, or a Sangraha, the mate¬ 
rials are still older tlion the frame in which he has 
set them. 

Besides the positive assertion, that he has only col¬ 
lected various stories, and arranged them in his own 
manner, Somadevs assigns a fictitious original to the 
whole, and represents Uie Vrihot Kathu as proceeding 
from ^iva himself. To the oingtnal, or such part of it 
os was banded down, he professes to adhci'e, in terms 
which would seem to imply that there was actually a 
prior Sanskrit compilation known as the Vrihat Eathd; 
but it may be doubted wbetlier they are intended to 
aM9rt any such fact, the fiction being part of bis plan, 
and well enough in keeping with the character of his 
work. Some writei's, however, amongst the Hindus, 
have maintained the reality of the original, and attri¬ 
buted it to Guti&dhya, as to on actually existing su- 


* [or, according to Tiinm, 1. L, p. 1068, between lOSO ao<l 1106. 
Tmyer, BajatarMigii\l III, p. GS5.] 
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thor*. GttlUahya, as vre shall see, is one of Soma- 
(leva’s personages, and, like many of hifl cliaractera, 
may have been derived from a substantial prototype 
of the author of a collection of tales: however, they 
must have been written in some dialect, agreeably to 
our guide, or what he calls the Pwiichf Bh&sh&, a 
conclusion still hostile to the prior existence of the 
Vrihat KathA spoken of, as that is a Sanskrit com- 
|)Osition. The fabulous origin of the stories, whatevei- 
pcM-tion of truth it may comprehend, suggests the in¬ 
troductory chapters of the compilation; and we shall 
therefore give the substance of them* We shall then 
proceed to the other chapters of the collection, com¬ 
pressing, of course, the narrative as much as possible, 
and omitting such anecdotes and tales os aie least 
unusing or characteristic. 

Introduction. 

On the summit of Railasa, a lofty peak of the Hi¬ 
malaya range, resided the mighty deity Maheswara, at¬ 
tended by innumeiable spirits and genii, and wor¬ 
shipped even by the superior, divinities. The daugh¬ 
ter of the mountain monarch, and the spouse of Ma- 
h&deva, propitiated her lord by her celestial strains; 
and, being pleased by her adulations, he proffered her 
whatever boon she might rer^uest. Her only demand 


* [8m Prof. P. £. Hall's introduction to bis edition of tbo Va- 
MTsdatlii, Caic. 185!>, p. SS f.] 
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was to Teceive instinictioo from his lips> and to hear 
from biiu such narrations as were yot iinknowu to the 
immortals or harsclf. 

In complianco with the desire of Bbavaul, i^iva re¬ 
peated to ber the hUtoi-y of the woi-ship offered him 
by BrahinA and Vishnu in former ages, and tlie favour 
found by the latter, on account of bis wish to bo ac¬ 
cepted as a servant of Maheswam. Uc also related to 
her the events ofDoksha's saciificc, Uie death of Salt, t 
and her being bom again as the daughter of tlic king 
of the snowy mountains, and once more bis bride. 

Devf, offended, here interrupted.bis narration, and 
told him these things she was not desii-ous to licoi*: 
on which ^iva, giving orders that no person shoubl 
he admitted, pi-ocecded to reveal to the goddess those 
nan*ativcs which illustrate the felicity of the gods, the 
trouble# of mankind, and the intcmiediate and vary¬ 
ing conditions of tlio splints of earth and heaven. 

It happened that Pushpadouta, one of the godV prin- 
ciimJ attendants, came to tlie palace gate, and was w- 
fused admission by the wanler. As he was a great 
favourite with his mastei*, and hail always i*eatly ac¬ 
cess to bis person, the refusal excite<l his astonish¬ 
ment and cunosity; and, rendering himself invisible, 
he passed in, determined to ascertain why entrance 
was so rigorously barred. In this manner having come 
to where ^iva and BhavAnI were seatwl, he overbeai'd 
all the marvellous stones repeated by tlic deity. When 
these were concluded, he retired as he bail entered, 
unobserved, and going home communicated the nai*- 
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rativeB to his wife Jayi, it being impossible to keep 
wealth or secrets fi-oni a woman. Jaya, equally unable 
to preserve silence, communicated what she had heard 
to her fellow attendants on Parvatl} and the affair 
ftocii became known to the goddess and her lord. As 
the punishment of imjwrtinence, Pushpadanta was con¬ 
demned to a human biilh, and his fiiend Midynviln, 
who presumed to intercede for him, was sentenced to 
a like fate. Being, however, subdued by tlie disti-cw 
of Jayi, the offended goddess fixed a term to their 
degradation, and Uius spoke: When Pushpadanta, en¬ 
countering a Yaksba, who has been doomed by Ku- 
vcni to haunt the Vindhya mountains as a goblin, aholl 
recollect his original condition, and shall repeat the 
tales he has rashly overheard, the curse shall no more 
ptevail. So saying, she ceased, and the two culprits 
instantly, like a flash of lightning, blazed and disap¬ 
peared. 

After a duo interval, MAlyavin was born at Pra- 
tislitlia*, under the name Gunddhya, and Pushpadanta 
at Kauiimbl*, as Varanichi. nic latter, when or- 


' [or PraliiltiU^] iLa capilal of ^Ivokua, auppotMl to bo 
the with Patton, or Pyotao, ou tbe QodiwL [Lamoii, 
IbiL Alt. II, m ff.] 

* Eaiioinibi locceedod HdftiMpur as Um capital of llw ciu* 
pciora of lodla. lu precise site bao not been aacertained, but 
it wai probably aotnewhero in tUo D«U>, or at any rata not far 
from tbe w«at bank of the Jamiui, as it bonkrod opoii Magadlui, 
and was not far from the Vindb bills. Haaiillon tliiiika it probable, 
that (be niiu whieb Itaro been called tlioaa of QaatiDaFur are 
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rived at years of discretion, found the goblin follower 
of Kuvera at Vindhya V&sini’, and recollecting his 
origin, repeated to him the seven great naii^ves of 
Siva, each comprehending a hundred thousand verses: 
he also gave him the history of his mortal adventures. 

Siory of Varm'uehi. 

I was boro at Kauidinbi, the son of a Brahman, 
named Somadatta, who died whilst 1 waa a child, and 
left my mother, Vnsudattd, in indigence with tlie charge 
of my education. Whilst struggling with distress, it 
chanced that two Brahmans, named Indradatta and 
Vyddi, stopped at our dwelling, and solicited hoepi> 
tality for the night, as they were strangers, and 


(]>nse of KuUmbt, u the fonner dty wu earned away by the 
Qangos before the tatter waa boilt. The eoodnilmg aaacritoii, 
however, wants authority, as the Viahiiu Punlua and the Vnhai 
Kathil Bierely aoUee the removal of the capital, witlioul elating 
any cause. It U add, that there are rabia at Kaiiri, or KanUl, 
about 14 milot from Alldhabed, oa the waat road, which may in* 
dicate the aite of KaaiilmU: aad io Cooeeab, another atago on 
tlte road, we emy trace an affleity to tlie name. It ia sot in* 
poeaible, also, that the inonuda of rubbith about Kumdi iiuty 
congMil lome vestige* of the sadeot capital —a drcamstance 
rondmd llte more probable by the loscriptioo found thero, which 
■pedfidea Kaia, aa comprUad within Retudmba mai'idala, or dis* 
tria of Kaodilnibi.— Aa. Boa. IX, 43S. [Laaaen, Ind. Alt. UI, SOI. 
Vivien de Saiol-Martiu io ‘'Miiaoire* anr Ite contrdee oedden- 
talea ". FarU: 1SS6, II, ASS.] 

■ Still a eeiobratsd shrine of Durgd, a short diataace from 
Miriapur. 
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wc«ry with long travel. They were receivetl. Whilst 
sitUng together, we heard a drum, and my mother ex¬ 
claimed, in a tone of regret, Your father's friend, boy, 

the actor Navanandu, holds some i-epresentation. Ire- 

plied, Do not be vexed, mother, I will go to see what 
is exhibited, and will bring cveiy word to yon. This 
vaunt astonished our guests, who, to tiy n.y memory, 
iWitcd the l>rAti<iikkhya’, which I immediately after 
j-epeated to them. They then accoinpauicil me to the 
ploy, of which I repeated every speech to iny mother, 
on our return home. Oue of the Brahmans, Vyadi*, 
then addrcsswl my mother, and told her I was U»c 
]>er8on of whom he was in seai*ch. 

It apjieated that he and Indradatta were born at 
Vetasa, cousins, and were both left orphans at an 
early age. They were after a time commanded in a 
dream to seek for a preceptor at Pufaliputre, m a IJrah- 
inan, namctl Varsha; and the youths repairing thither 
discovered him, but found him an idiot. They ascer¬ 
tained, however, Uiat in consequence of a special boon 
confen-cd upon him by Kumdraswamf*, ho was en¬ 
dowed with every science, under a condition to impart 
it only to a Braliiuau, who should retain the whole 
upon once healing the lesson. As neither of these 


* A ^rt suGlioo of lb« Vedu [or, iirore Urictly, *'a collodion 
of phoDdie rules peealisr to one of tbs different brsodios of tlio 
four VedM.” Mailer, Anc. Ssoskrit LiL, ^ 119.] 

* [On VgiA eonift. Galdd&cker, Piiliiit. London: tSCI, p.910 ff. 
nnd Weber, Ind. Stud., T, 197 ff.] 

* The deity Knrtikoys. 
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6ralimai)8 were gifted with *uGh retentive fticulUe!', 
they were accordingly in search of one so qualified, 
througli whose intermediation they might be instructed 
in all that Varsba was competent to teach. 

Having obtained my mother’s assent, VyuUi and Iii- 
dradatta conducted me with them to the dwelling of 
Vursha. There the gifted Brahinon repeated to us the 
whole of the Vedas, and their dependent sciences. 
This i-epetition sufficed for me, and when I had once 
more gone over the subject, VyAdi acquu-ed his lesson. 
Uis communication of it ngiun to Iiuh-adatta fixed it 
in the recollection of the latter. The cU-cumstonces 
were speedily noised abroad; and Nanda’, who then 
reignctl at PAtaliputi-a, hearing of them, adopted Var- 
sha as tlic object of his munificence, and oimhled him 
to spend the Mmaindcr of his days in afliuence and 
ease. The defects of hU understanding were also dis¬ 
sipated, and he became a teacher of great repute. 


Ori^m cf taialiputra. 

The capital of Nanda, PAtaliputra, was a place of 
great sanctity, being the favoured shrine of Lakslmd 
and Ssraswatl. Its origin is thus narratetl. A Brah- 


* TUe conUuipcrtry oxUtenca of NmmU with Vswuehi wwl 
Vyiith U a circomstaxice of cooaiclcrablo inlerci* in ih« litorary 
hitlory of lb« lIlaaM, aa tbo two Utter arc wHtert of note on 
philological topics. Varanidii is also callwi la ibis worft KA- 
iyAyana, who is ons of tbs earliest cosimealators on Paolui. 
Nanda U the predecessor, or ons of the predecessor* ofChandra- 
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man from the south, whilst engaged on a pilgrimage 
to Kanakhala, near GangidwAi*a*, died, and left three 
sons. They aubwqucntJy repaired to Rajag^iha * for 
instruction, and thence removed to Chinchinf, a city 
on the sea shore, south from the shrine of KumAra 
SwAml. They were kindly entertained by Bhojika, a 
Brahman, who gave them bis three daughters in mar¬ 
riage. After a time, the country was afflicted by fam¬ 
ine; and the three husbands, deserting their wives, set 
off to seek their fortunes elsewhere. Talents and re¬ 
lationship touch not the hearts of the wicked. The 
wife of the second bi-other proved pregnant, and was 
delivered of a son, whose helpless situation attracted 
the pity, and propitiated the guardian care of Devi 
and Siva. The first effect of this powerful patronage 
was the discovery, by the women, of an immense treas¬ 
ure, which being judidously expended, elevated the 
boy to princetypoesessions. By the advica of his grand¬ 
father’s friend, and his own guai'dian Yajnadatta, Pu- 
traka, as the lad bad been named, disbibuted publicly 


gapu, or SamlrocoptM; anJ canteqaentljr tka dtlcf iastitutea of 
Sanskrit gnsunar aro thui dated from iba foartb centaiy before 
(he Cbriiliae era. W« roed not teppoee tliat Somadeva look iho 
to be esaet bere; bot it it aatUfaetorjr to be made ncqnaiiited 
with tbe geeeral inpreiaioD of a writer, who has not been tdaaaed 
in any ef hU views bp Paorddik lefeods and prepeatereus ebro- 
nologp. [Weber, 1.1., V, I4J. MtlUer, 11 , S40-4S.] 

' Ihe modsm Uarldwdr, aod village ofKaakhal near it [Saint- 
Martin, L 1., UI, $47.] 

' The anckot capital of Magadha, or Behar, (he ruins of which 
were described in our osmber for Jolp. 
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at various seasons, to the Brahmans, in 
the hope of atti'acting and discovering bis father. The 
scheme succeeded, and the three brothers returned to 
claim their wives, and intei-est in the young imu. The 
claim was joyfully recognised; but the evil propensi¬ 
ties of the froternity provailing over natural affection, 
tJiey conspired the deatli of the prince, and hU own 
father led him into n temple, where he left him U> be 
murilered by assassins, coveiily stationed for the pur¬ 
pose. The murdercrt were, howevci*, induced, by the 
intreaties and presents of Putiaka, to let him C8cai>c, 
and he fled into the foi-ests. His father and uncles 
met the fate that ever attends the ungrateful': the of- 
ficere of the young Rija accused them of having killed 
him, and falling npou the culprits, sacinficed them to 
his memory.. 

In the mean time, Putraka, whilst wandering b the 
woods, beheld two men aUniggUng with each otlier. 
He enquired who they were. They replied, that they 
were tlie sons of Mayasur, and were contending for a 
magic cup, staff, and pair of slippers: the first of which 
yielded inexhaustible viands, the second generated any 
object which it delineateil, and tlie thlitl transijortcd 
a pei-son through the wr. The strongest of the two 
was to possess these articles. Putraka then obsei-vcd 


' W« n»»y hero oUerro, eocc for »11, tl*** etorics of the 
K«(hA Sent Sigsra ere conetealljr intenperted will* pllhjr mexims 
of toaai inonUUy. The expreeeioo here is Kriteghninam Sinun 
kvUb, ‘‘whence (ehoold bo) the prooperi^ of Uio ojigTeidul?" 
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to them, that violence was a veiy improper wodo of 
settling Uieir preteoaions, and that it would be better 
they should adjust the dispute by less objectionable 
means. He tbeiefoie proposed, tlmt they should run 
a race for the contested aiiicles, and the fleetest win 
them. They agreed, and set off. 'They were no sooner 
at a little distance, than Putraica, putting his feet into 
the slippers, and seizing the cup and staff, mounted 
into the air, and left the racers to lament in vain their 
being outwitted. 

Putraica alighted at a city called Akarsblku, and 
took up his residence with an old woman, from whom 
he received occounta of the beauty of the king’s daugh* 
ter, whose name was Pitali. Having in consequence 
formed ao intiuiacy with the princess, he cai'Hed her 
off, and alighted on the bank of the Ganges, where 
tracing the walls and buildings of a city with his staff, 
a stately town immediately arose. The people attracted 
to this place he malotened by the stores of bis cup; 
and the place, named after his bride and himself Pa- 
taliputraks, became the capital of a mighty empire’. 

Story of Vararuchi continvod. 

Whilst residing with my preceptor, I became ac- 
quaintc*! with bU niece Upako^a, at the festival of In- 

* The famnu amt nsdi dispalnl dtjr of Talibotbra. [V. «tu 
jtade tnr U g^ogiaitliie Grecqae «i Latbe do i'lmlc. 
FarU: l&SS, |t. {SU-47.] Wo aiajr atlacli wbaC credit wc ploaso to 
AU accoiuK of iu origin. Tbc marTvlloos propertiM of tbo cup 
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dra; and as we were inspired bj mutual affection, we 
were soon man'ied, with the consent of our rclaUons. 
After having enjoyed the felicity of a wedded life some 
short time, I was induced to relinquish It, and I'epair 
to tJie Iliiiutlaya Mountains. 

Amongst the pupils ofVarshawas allrahinan, named 
PiAini, a fellow of remarkable dullness, and so inca' 
pable of learning, that he was at last ejtpelled from 
the classes. Deeply sensible of this disgnee, he had 
i‘CCOur8e to devotion; and setting off to the snowy 
mountains, propitiate] {^iva by a course of severe nu* 
sterities, in consequence of which the god commuui* 
cated to him (he system of grammar which bears his 
iiaiue. Returning in triumph, be challenged me to a 
public disputatiou, and we ai^ued on an equality for 
seven days: on the eighth the discussion was inter¬ 
rupted by a hideous noise, which disconcerted me and 
my abettors, and left PuAini without a competitor. 
From this time his grammar supplanted mine, and In- 


aiid slipper* will haro, no dwibl, •track oar rtadei* u flctlona 
with wldch thu^ Itavo long t>c«n familiar. Tli* •turj U told al> 
most to lha mud* wordi in Iho BcKilr DinitL, a puns being lub- 
•tituted for tho rod; and Joliinddr obtaint poneuioo of tb«iu in a 
rer/timilar manner. Weber (Baetora Rouiaocca, Introd. SS,) b*s 
noticed Uie annlc^ which the tlippere bear to the cap of Porta- 
natoa. Hm iocxlMaMible parao, althuagh not mouionod hero, U 
of Hindu origin aleoi and a fraudaletit repreaenfatirv of it make* 
a great figure in one of Iho atorira nf tlio Dmm Kumara [di. %. See 
also L. Detlongdiampt, Essay sur Ics Fables InJknnea. Parb: 
1SS3, p. 36 f. and Qrisse, Sagenlmtiso dea UiUelaltera. Lcipaig: 
184S, p. 191 £] 
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dni's and all others, and we were cotupolled to ac¬ 
knowledge bU aupenority. 

The degi-adation I thus experienced poisoned all luy 
eiijojmeota. I determined therefore to have recourse 
to the origin of mj humiliation, and by acquiring the 
favour of Mahudeva, regain my lost distinction. Ithei'e- 
fore departed to the moantains, leaving to Upakoii 
die management of our affairs. 

Story of Vpakoii, the Wife of Yaramchi. 

Whilst I was thus absent, my wife, who pcrforine<l 
with pious exactitude her ablutions in the Gauges, 
attracted the notice and desires of 8evei*al suitors, 
especially of the king's domestic priest, the comman¬ 
der of the guard, and the young prince’s preceptor, 
who annoyed her by their importunities, and terrified 
her by their dircats, dll at last she determined to ex- 
{) 0 sc and punish their depravi^. 

Having fixed upon the plan, she made on appoint¬ 
ment for tlie same evening with her three lovers, each 
being to come to her house an hour later than (ho 
other. Being desirous of propitiating the gods, she 
sent for our banker the obtain money to distribute in 
aims; and when he anived, he expi'essed the same 
passion, as the mt, on her compliance with which 
he promised to make over to her the money that 1 
had placed in his hands; or on her refusal he would 
retain it to his own use. Apprehending the loss of our 
property, therefore, she mode a similai' assignation 
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with him; aud desired him to come to her house that 
evening, at an hour when ahe calculated on having 
dUpoeed of the first cornel's, for whose reception, as 
well M hU, she arranged with her attendants the 
necessary pi'eparations. 

At the expiration of the first watch of Uie night, the 
Pi'eceptor of the prince arrived. Upoko&i afl'ected to 
receive him with great delight; and after some con¬ 
versation. desired him to take a bath which her hand¬ 
maids had pi-eparcd for him, as a pi'eliminai^ condi¬ 
tion to any further intimacy. The Fi'eceptov made not 
the least objection, on which bo was conducted into a 
retired and dark chamber, where his bath was i-eady. 
On undressing, his own clothes and ornaments were 
removed, and in their place a small wrapper given to 
him, which was a piece of doth smeoreil with a mix¬ 
ture of oil, lamp black, aud perfumes, Similar cloths 
were employed to rub him with after bathing, so that 
he was of a perfectly ebon colour from top to toe. 
The robbing occupied the time till the second lover, 
(the Priest,) arrived, on whidi the women exclaimed, 
**Hero is our master’s particular friend—in, in here, 
or all will be discovered;” and hurrying their victim 
away, they thrust him into along and stout wicker 
basket, fastened well by a bolt outside, in which they 
left him to meditate upon bU mistress. 

The Priest and the Commander of the guard were 
secured, as they arrived, in a similar manner; aud it 
only remained to dispose of the Banker. When he made 
his appearance, Upako^a, leading him near the bas- 
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kcts, said aload, You promise to deliver to me tuy 
husband’s property; and he replied: The wealth your 
husband entrusted to me shall be yours. On which 
sbo turned towards the bosIcetSf and said, lyct the 
gods heal* the promise of HiraAyagiipta. The bath was 
then pro|>osed to the banker. Before the ceremony 
was completed, (he day began to dawn, on which the 
sciwants desired him to make the best of bis way home, 
lest the neighboars should notice his departure; and 
with this recommendation they forced him, naked os 
he was, into the streeL Having no alternative, the 
banker hastened to conceal himself in bis own house, 
being chased all the way by the dogs of the town. 

As soon os it was day, Upakolti I'epaired to the 
[>alace of Nanda, and presented a petition to the king 
against the banker for seeking to appropriate the 
property entrusted to him by her husband. The bank¬ 
er was suininoncd. He denied having ever received 
any money h'om me. Upako^ then said: When my 
husband went away, he placed our household gods in 
three baskets; they have heai*d this man acknowledge 
his holding a deposit of my husband’s, and let them 
bear witucss for me. The king, with some feeling of 
surpme and incredulity, oixlered the baskets to bo 
sent for; and they were accoi’ditigly produced in the 
open court. Upakoiti then addressed them: Speak, 
go<ls, and declare what you overheard this banker say 
in our dwelling. If you arc silent, I will unhoiue you 
in this presence. Afiaid of this menaced exposure, 
(ho tenants of the baskets immediately exclaimed, 
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“Verily, in our presence, the banker acknowledged 
possession of your weolth.” On healing these woi-ds, 
tlic whole court was filled widi surprise; and the 
banker, terrified out of his senses, acknowledged tho 
debt, and promised restitution. 

The business being adjusted, the king oxpi'essed his 
curiosity to sec the household divinities of Upuko^u, 
and she vety readily complied with hU wish. 'Hie 
baskets being opened, the culprits were draggc<l furth 
by the attendants, like so many lumps of darkness. 
Being presently rccognUed, they were overwhelmed 
witli the laughter and derision of all the osscmhly. 
As soon as the mcrrimcDt Imd subsided, Nunda begged 
Upakosu to explain what it all meant, and she uc^ 
quainted him with what hod occurred. Xunda was 
highly incensed, and, as the punishment of their of¬ 
fence, banished the criminals from the kingtlom. 11c 
was equally pleased witli the virtue and ingenuity of 
my wife, and bailed her with wealth and lionomv. 
Her family wera likewise highly gratificil by her con¬ 
duct, and she obtained the admiration and esteem of 
tbe whole city 


' Tliis *1017 oceon in Scott'i «JJitSannl Arabian Ni|^tts, ns 
tbe Lady of Cairo, aod tier foorOallanli [iumI io'fala ''Talc* and 
Aneedoiea." Sluwabury: 1800, p. 180, as tbo Story of tl»o Mer- 
eliaiit’i wife iuhI Ler toiton.] It Is also one of the Fendnn Talca, 
duU of Arouya (day 140 if.] It is a uory of mteieot cclcbrily in 
Europe, asCousCar.t du Hamel, or La Dame qai attrapa om PrOlre, 
on Prerot et nn Porestier. [Legrand d’Ansay, PaUUnx e( Conics. 
Paris: iSM, Tol.lV, 346-50.] It is carious that llw PublUu aluwi 
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Story 0/ Vararuchi — continued. 

I now returned from my eojonm in the Snowy Moun¬ 
tains, where by the favour of Siva I had acquii-ed (he 
PAAiniya grammar. This 1 communicated to my pre¬ 
ceptor Varsha, as the fruit of my penance; and as he 
wislied to learn a new system, I instructed him in that 
rcvcule<] by Swamf Eutn&ra. VyASi and Indradatta 
then applied to Varsha for like instruction; but he 
desired them first to bring him a very considerable 
present. As tliey were wholly unable to raise the sum, 
they proposed applying for it to the king, and re¬ 
quested me to accompany them to his camp, which 
was at that time at AyodhyA. I consented, and we 
set off. 

When we arrived at the encampment, wc found 
everybody in distress, Nanda being just dead. Indra¬ 
datta, who was skilled in magic, said: This event nee*) 
not disconcert us; I will transfuse my vitality into the 
lifeless body of the king. Do you, Vararuchi, then so¬ 
licit the money: I will grant it,' and then I'esuiue my 
own person, of which do you, VyAAi, take chaise till 
the spuit returns'. This was assented to, and our com¬ 
panion accordingly entered the carcase of the king. 


a|ree( vllh the Hindu orifiDsl, in putting tits loveis oat of the 
way, aod diarobing tbsm by tha plea of the batli. 

' This fonoa the leading eraot of die etory of Fadlellah, in 
(be PerMen Tale*. Tbe derrisb there avow* his IiaviDg eequired 
the faculty of aaimating a dead body from an aged Brebman in 
the Indies. 
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Stoty of Yoganarula. 

The I'evival of N&nde caused univei'sal i-cjoicing. 
The loinUter ^akatula alone suspected Koniething ex- 
ti-aordinaiy iu the resuscUation. As the lieir to the 
1111*006, however, was yet a child, he was well content, 
that no change should take place, and dotermiued to 
keep bis new master in the royal station. Ho imme¬ 
diately, therefore, issued oitlers that search should 
be made for all the dead bodies in the vicinage, and 
that they should forthwith be committed to the flumes. 
In purauance of this edict, the guards came upon tlie 
deserted 001*0086 of Indradatta, and btii-ning it as di¬ 
rected, our old associate was compelled to take up his 
abode permanently iu the tenement, which he had 
purposed to occupy but for a season. He was by no 
means pleased with the change, and in private la¬ 
mented it with us, being in fact degraded by his ele¬ 
vation , os having relinquished the exalted I'nnk of a 
Brahmen for the inferior condiUon of a ^fidra. 

Vy^i having received the sura destined for our 
master, took leave of bis coroptnion Indradatta, whom 
we shall henceforth call Yogananda*. Before his de- 
partui-e, however, be recommended to the latter to 
get rid of ^akatAla, the minister, who had peuetratcil 
his 6 eci*ct, and who would, no doubt, raise the pniicc 
Chandragupta to the throne, as soon as he had at¬ 
tained to yeaj *8 of discretion. It would be better, there- 


p. «. N&Dda through Soreoiy.J 
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fore, to anticipate bini, and, as preparatory to that 
measure, to make me, Vw-aruclii, his minister. Vyafli 
then left us, and in compliance with his counsel, I 
became the confidential minister of Yoganaiida, 

A charge was now made against Sakatdia of hav¬ 
ing, under pretence of getting jnd of dead caitoses, 
biinit a Brahman alive; and on this pica, he was cost 
iuto a dry well with all bis sons. A plate of parched 
pulse and s pitcher of water were let clown daily for 
their sustenance, just sufficient for one person. The 
father, therefore, recommemlcd to the brothers to 
agree amongst themselves, which should survive to 
revenge them all, and relinquishing the food to him, 
resign themselves to die. They instantly acknowledged 
then* avenger in him, and wifli stem fortitude, refus¬ 
ing to share in the dally pittance, one by one expired. 

After gome time, Yogananda, intoxicated, like other 
mortals, with prosperity, became despotic and unjust. 
I found my situation, therefore, most irksome, os it 
exposed me to a tyrautis caprice, and rendei'ed me re- 
sjmnsibic for acts, which I condemned. I thercfoi'c 
sought to secure myself a participator in the bui*then, 
and prevailed upon Yogananda, to release Sakatila 
from his captivity, and reinstate him in bis author¬ 
ity. He therefore once again became the minister of 
the king. 

It was not long before 1 incun-ed the displeasure of 
Yogananda, so that he resolved to put me to death, 
^akatila, who was rejoiced to have this opportunity 
of winning me over to his cause, apprised me of my 
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danger, and helped me to evade it, by keeping me con> 
cealed in hU palace. Whilst thus retired, the eon of 
the king, Hirai^yagupta, loet his senses, and Yoga- 
nanda now lamented my absence. His regret moved 
SakaiiUa to acknowledge that I was living, and I was 
once more received into favour. I effected the cure of 
the prince, but received news, that disgusted rae wiU» 
the world, and induced me to resign my station, and 
retii'e into the forests. My disgrace and disappearauco 
hod led to a general belief, that 1 had been privately 
put to death. This report reached my family. Upakoi4 
burnt herself, and my mother died bi'oken-heai'ted. 

Inspired with the profouadest grief, and more than 
ever sensible of the transitory duration of human hap¬ 
piness, I repaired to the shades of solitude, and the 
silence of meditation. After living for a considerable 
period in my hermitage, the death of Yogananda was 
related to me by a Brahman, who was travelling from 
Ayodhya, and had rested at my ceil. 

^akafMa, broo<ling on his plan of revenge, observed 
one day a Bi'nliman of mean appeai'ance digging in a 
meadow, and asked him what he was doing thei'C. 
Chiiiakya, the Brahman, replied: 1 am rooting out 
thin grass, which has hurt my foot. The reply struck 
the minister as indicative of a character, which would 
contribute to his designs, and he engaged him, by the 
promise of a large rewai-d and high honours, to come 
and preside at the ^rdddba, which was to be celebrated 
next new moon at the palace. ChiAakya arrived, an- 
ticipatiug die most I'espectful treatment; but Yoga- 

II 
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nanda bad bean previously persuaded by Saka^ila to 
asugn precedence to another Bi'ahtnan, SobandhU) so 
that when ChAuakya caino to take his place, he was 
thrust fi-om it with contumely. Burning with rage, be 
threatened the king before all the court, and de¬ 
nounced his death within seven days. Nanda ordeitd 
him to be tamed out of the palace. Sakaf&Ia received 
him into bis house; and persuading Chaiiakya that ho 
was wholly innocent of being instrumental to bis ig¬ 
nominious treatment, contributed to encourage and 
inftainc his mdignation. Cb&Aakya thus protected, 
practised a magical rite, in which he was a proficient, 
and by which, on the seventh day, Nanda was de¬ 
prived of life. ^ka£^a, on the fathei-’s death, effected 
the destruction of Uirafiyogupta, his son, and raised 
Cbandragupta', the son of the genuine Nanda, to tlie 
throne. Ch^akya became the prince’s ministeji'; and 
Sakaf^a, having attained the only object of bis ex¬ 
istence, retired to end bis days in the woods. 

End of tho Story of Forarweftt. 

All these things confirmed my satisfaction with the 
life I had adopted, and inspired me with the more 
anxious desire of being quickly Iibei*ated from such a 
fickle and feverish world. 1 therefore came to offer 

* This is Ihe Ssodrocouns, or Ssndrseoptoi of Um Qrssk wri* 
ten. Hh story is told nuher differently in the Ponldss, sud with 
still greater rarisdon in the Mndri Riikshiti [Wilson, Hinda 
Thesuv, Csle. ISTT. Ill, U C Lsiseo, lad. Alt U, 106-904.] 
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my prayers for final emancipation to Vindhya Visinf, 
when I encountered you, and was reminded of my 
former state. I liave I'elated to you the wonderful nar¬ 
ratives I leamt unbidden from the mighty Mahideva. 
The period of my transformation and punishment has 
expired. I therefore depart to the holy asylum of Va- 
dariki. Do you yet tarry here awhile, until a Brah¬ 
man, Gufiaflhya, arrive. Impart to him what you have 
learnt from me, and yom* task will then be accom¬ 
plished. So saying, Vararochi took his leave of K«- 
liabhfiti, and departed to Vadorik^rama, where, throw¬ 
ing off this mortal coil, he resumed, os Pushpadanta, 
his seat amongst the brilliant spirits of heaven. 


lb. Jan* ISSi, p.SeS.B7. 


Story of ifo/ynudn, or Quh&Shya, 

After Vararuchi bad departed, it h{ 4 >pened that bis 
friend Milyav&n, who bad been born as GufiiShya, 
came to Vindhya V&sinf, and encountered K&habhfiti. 
Upon beholding him, he recollected his original con¬ 
dition, and requested him to communicate the stories 
he had beard from Vararuchi, as the means of their 
being mutually restored to their state in heaven. Hav¬ 
ing complied with his request, K&hsbhfiti begged him 
to relate his adventures on earth, to which Gufiifihya 
readily acceded. 


II* 
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Story of OxtAMhya. 

Somadatta, a Bi-ahman of PratUhihina', died, and 
left two eons and an uDinarried daughter. The latter, 
named SrutArtha, became a mother before aho was a 
bride; and when questioned by her brother*, she as¬ 
serted that she had been espoused privately by Kfrti- 
sena, the nephew of the aerpent monarch Vtisuki, who 
upon the brethren continuing incredulous appeared to 
them and acknowledged the mairiage. I was bom his 
son. After a short time, my mother wul my uncles 
died, and left me friendless. I repwi-ed to the soutli, 
and having acquired the knowledge becoming my 
caste, returned to my native city. As I wanderetl 
through Pratishihana, I mingled with various oi-dcrs 
of men, and overheard their consciwation*, until I 


' PrstublUcia, io th« toalh, b cdebraled m the capitnl of 
ddlii'dlMuia. It it identifiabtc with Pejtan on tho Go(IAveri.-‘t]w 
Baihana, or Paitbaua of Ptolamy—llto capital of Sinpolenuiue 
>-a natne in wUicii, allhoogh mneb dlalortoJ, aome afllnUy to 
^irihana may be eoijectored. [LoHcn, L I., 11, 9*6. Ill, 111., 
niora correcdj, idrniifiM thia naina with that of 8r{ PuUinaii, of 
the Andhra dynaaty, who reigned at Pratiibihdna, alter the <»v«r> 
throw of the house of ^tUlrdhana, about ISO A. D.] 

* Soma stories of no partkuUr intorest are here related ( 
anoDgst others, one of a young merchant, who begina the world 
with an empty craclblc, exchanging it fur a fiying pen and a 
handful of paisa, with width be procures a few bundles of sticks 
from the wood.caUera, whkh he again sells, and in thia manner 
gradually acquirea a Urge fortuue, presents some affinity to tho 
lint ineident in the story of the king's son and his companions 
in the Kalila wa Dimas, [th. li.] 
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found my way to the royal palace. Having attracted 
(be notice and approbation of one of the ministers, I 
was iutroduced by him to the king Satav^ana; and 
die prince, being pleased with my address, retuned 
me in his service. 

KihobhiUi now interrupted GuAAdhya, and asked 
him to explain how Satav^aoa had acquired that ap> 
pellatipn. Guiiidhya then related the story. 

legend of Sdiavdhana^. 

Thei'C was a monai cb, called DipakanVi, whose wife, 
named Saktimati, more dear to him than his existence, 
whilst I'cposing in a bower in the garticn, was bitten 
by a snake, and died. The king, ovci*coine with grief 
for her loss, made a vow to observe peiq)etiial conti¬ 
nence—a vow to which he rigidly adberetl, although 
the wont of a son to succeed him in die kingdom was 
a subject of profound atfliedon to him. Whilst thus 


' S«tAviUiaDa is esoally conudered lyDOturmoos willi 
haiis, the «D«niy nf Vikraiu^itys, wmI (be prineo of wboee luvo* 
oile caroOT tbuee marvel* are oanmlotl, whidi ^^war to be de¬ 
rived IVoRi tho EveDgeliuQi Infantw, and olber epuiioM gospels. 
(As. Res. Vol. X, p. 4S.) At the same time, it is to bo observed, 
that tliose stories sro not to be found io the Purddis. The chief 
sutbority died by the lato Colonel Wllford ie tlie Vikrama Chs- 
rilra, a eooipilatinn of fsblce of uneerlaiB date, end no consider¬ 
ation. He qooU* also the Kunulrika Khsd^a nf the Skaiida Pu- 
rAda, for some drcumstancee of a less miracalons character; but 
even here the sothority is very dispaiable, as the Khad^t, or 
detached saetioos of tbe PoHiAm, bare been mnldplied at pleas- 
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distre&sed, be was directed by Siva, in a dream, in 
what manner to obtain a son and auccesaor, without 
violating his faith to bis departed wife. In obedience 
to the god's commands, be repaired to a certain forest 
to hunt; and whilst thus employed, met, as ho had 
been forewarned, a lovely boy, riding upon a mon- 
strous lion. Still acting as he had been eiyoined, the 
king aimed an arrow at the beast, and he fell as dead. 
Immediately, however, uprose from the carcase a 
celestial form, who thus addressed the astonished* 
monarch. ^'Dismiss your apprehension. I am a Yak- 
sba, S&ta by name. It was my chance to see and love 
the beautiful daughter of a holy sage: my passion was 
returned; and this boy whom you behold is our son. 
When the secret of our union was discovered, the 
angry sire condemned us both to wear the forms of 
brutes, during the remainder of our earthly career. My 
bride was liberated from the effects of the curse in gtv- 

are, and we is oany insuneea daddadlj nodeni. The Uat work 
no(M«d it tb« Appendix to the Agni Perdda, which la no part of 
that Pardna, and ia a modem cempoaiUon. Tbo legeoda reUting 
to 6dlirdhaoa map therefore, ai ia moet likely, have been bor* 
rowed from the ipariooa goapela; hat they do not, therefore, bear 
nn&roaraUy vpoa the antiqaity of the Pordaaa, aa they aro not 
fonnd in the body of thoae worka: how far they may bo traced, 
erao in tba booki dted, ia a little donbtfal, at least, aa applicable 
to ^dlirdheoa} for in the legend aaid to be exiraoted ia the aame 
cieay from the R dji Tarangidi, it ia tree, that the atory ia cor¬ 
rectly giTcn; b« the person ia not, aa ia aaid, ddlirdhaoa, uor in 
any way connected with hia character. (The errora into which 
Wilford had fallen an fnlly expoeed by Laaaen, Ini Alt., U, 
861 9. See alao Append. VI, p. xxru.} 
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ing birth to her son, and your shaft has rendered me 
the same kind office. I am now at ]iboi*ty: but ere I 
depart to the region of the gods, I bequeath to you 
this child, to be cherished by you as your own.** So 
saying, be vanished, leaving the boywith the king, 
wlio gladly received him, and gave him the name SA> 
tav&hana, in reference to the appellation of his father, 
and the Vihana, or vehicle, on which the king had 
first beheld the infant mounted. Upon the death of his 
adoptive fatlier, SAtav&hana succeeded to the throne, 
and became a mighty monarch. 

Amongst the remarkable transactions of bis reign 
was the introduction of a new grammar*, the Kdlupa, 
or K^antra. This was commiinic^ed to the king for 
his special use by the god Kirtikeya, who had been 
propitiated by the worship of Sarvavanni, the king's 
minister. It was termed K&tantra, from its small ex¬ 
tent, and Kalapa, fi'om the peacock (Kal&pa) on which 
Kum&ra Sw&ml rides. 


' Tbit grammar U axtODSirclj' in oae in tbo aaKem parti nt 
Bengal. Tbe mlee are aUribnted to SarravarmA, b; the iwpin* 
tioD of K^lke^a, ai ruiiralcd in the texL Tito vHtli, or glow, 
ia the work of Dorga Singh; ami that again it cooimenied uu by 
Trilochana Diaa and Kavinua. Varanwhl li the luppoimi anihor 
of an iUnitratioo of the Coqjugaliona, aw) 8npaU VamtH of a 
SuppleotcnL Other commentAriei are attributed to OopioatlM, 
K»la Chandra, and VbSweewara. [Anfrc^t, CaL Bodl. I, tSS-TO. 
Colebrooke, Miai. Eaaaya, 11, ^f-] 
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Story 0/ OvndShya — resumed. 

The pi-oficieocy of the king in the new science being 
stUined without my interference, I felt myself an un¬ 
necessary addition to his attendants, and occoi-dbgly 
took leave of him. Accompanied by two of my disci¬ 
ples, 1 set off for Vindbyavasini to worahip tlio god¬ 
dess, having been so enjoined by a dream. On my way 
hither, I fell in with a variety of goblins, and acquired 
their language, which makes the fourth I have now 
mastered*. When I first ai-rived, you were absent; 
but your return recalls to my recollection all the post, 
and I now anticipate a speedy I'cstoration to the height 
from which I fell. 

Riibbbdti, having heard Uie account from Gufia- 
8 bya, professed himself ready to communicate the 
great narrative he had beard from Vararuefai; but in¬ 
timated his wish first to learn how Pushpodanta and 
M&lyav&n had attained a place amongst the bands of 
heaven. GuA^dhya in consequence related to him the 
foUowbg 


Story of ^ue}vpadanta. 

In a v'dlage on the banks of the Ganges lived 60 - 
vbdadatta, a Brahman. Ho had five sons, of goodly 
persons, but rnde manners, and uncultivated minds.. 


' Tb<«o m in soother place uid to bo Saoakrit, Prakrit, 
De^a, and PaiiieU. 
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A Br&hnum of greftt tearoiog, having on one occaaiou, 
whilst the father was abroad, demanded the rites of 
hospitality at the house of Govindadotta, was treated 
with disrespect and derision by the youths, and was 
about to depart in wrath, when the father arrived. 
The severity with which both he and his wife rebuked 
the lads, pacified the Bi'ahman, and induced him to 
accept their invitation to remain. The anger of his 
pai'ents produced a favourable impression on one of 
the SODS, Devadatta, who, I'epenting of his idla habits 
and unprofitable life, setofftoBadmikAii'ana* to pro¬ 
pitiate ^iva. The rigour of his austerities engaged the 
appixtbation of the god. i^iva appeared to him, and 
promised him that be should become possessed of 
learning, for which purpose he directed him to go to 
PAfaliputra, and study under Vedakumbha. Beva- 
datta remmned some time with this teacher, until his 
master's wife cast the eyes of illicit affection upon 
him, and endeavoured to win him to her desii'cs. De¬ 
vadatta, however, was not to be corrupted; and when 
he found he could in no otbei* way avoid her iiDpor> 
tunities, he fled. He repaired to Pratishthina, where 
he studied with great diligence and success under an¬ 
other teacher of repute. 

Whilst studying at Pratisbthuna, it chanced Uiat 
Devaflatta beheld the daughter of the king Susann& 
at a balcony of the palace. She also noticed him, and 


TIm p«ri of th« Himolsya knowD os Budarin&lh. It is a 
•brino of MKieot celebritjr. 
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they were IiwUntly bound in the indissoluble 
chains of love. After they had interehanged glances, 
she beckoned to him to approach. He obeyed: on 
vfhich she took a flower, and having touched her teeth 
with it, threw it to him, and then disappeared. Deva- 
datta, taking the flower, returned home. The flame 
that pieyed upon his heart soon betrayed itself to the 
experience of his preceptor, and he quickly drew from 
him the secret of his passion. When he heard of tho 
flower, and the manner in which it was presented, he 
immediately concluded that some mystei 7 was con¬ 
cealed in the act, and at last explained it to signify 
an assignation, on the part of the pnneess, to meet 
Devadatta at a temple called Pusbpa, (a flower.) The 
youth was ebsimted with this explanation, and set off 
to the temple to await the coming of the princess. On 
tho 8th day of the fortnight, she repaired thither to 
offer her adorations, and entering within the chamber 
where her lover layconcealed, was immediately pressed 
to bis bosom. She enquii'ed how he bad so readily ap¬ 
prehended her meaning: but when be confessed he was 
indebted to his preceptor’s sagacity, rather than to his 
own, she was highly offended with his lack of discern¬ 
ment, and left him in displeasure. 

Devadatta was now more wretched than ever, and 
his life was fast dissolving in the Are of separation; 
when Sainbhu, commiserating his condition, sent one 
of his attendants, Panchaiikba, to console and assist 
him. Psnchssikhs made the youth put on a female 
garb, whilst he assumed the appearance of an aged 
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Brahman. Thus changed, the^ repaired to the palace,* 
where tlie supposed Brahman addressed the monarch 
thus:—“King, I am an old man without connexions 
in your capital. I sent my only son on family affairs 
some time ago to a distant country, and he does not 
I'etum. I am weary of expecting him, and fear some 
evil may have befallen him. I will therefore go forth 
in quest of him; but how can I dispose of my daugh- 
ter-in-law in the mean time? I leave her, king, as a 
sacred deposit in your chai^.’^ The monarch, afraid 
of the Brahman*8 malediction, reluctantly accepted the 
trust, and the supposed Bi'ahman departed. Thedaugh* 
ter was transferred to the interior of the palace, where, 
revealing himself to the ptincess, Bevadatta succeeded 
in pacifying her indignation, and recovering her re¬ 
gard. She listened to his suit with complacency, and 
they pledged their troth to each other by the ritual 
that unites in wedlock the inferior spirits of heaven’. 

When it became no longer posrible to conceal their 
secret intercourse, the friendly sprite was summoned 
by a wish to their assistance — he appeai'ed, and 
conveyed Devadatta out of the palace by night. The 
next morning he made the youth discard his female 
habiliments, and accompany him, again metamor- 


' Tbs form of narrisge caUsd Oiodbura, in wbkb tbepartisi 
exchange garlAixls of flowers, [ilea. S, fl3. Y^jnav.l, SI. In tlw 
laws of Vishdn eb. S4 it is called “tlis union of two parties by 
mnlnal consent and in the absence of their parents", dwajrob sa- 
kAinajror m&tSpittiraUto jogaH.] Tbs sabjsct of this stoiy is irai* 
(ated in tbs Daiaktunira, flftb section. 
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.pliosed to a venerable Brahman, to the palace iu the 
charactei* of the son of whom he had been in search. 
He came, he said, to claim bis daughter-in-law, and 
the kiug onlered her to be sent for; but all pai’ties 
were struck with i-eal, or seeming consteination, when 
it was announced that she was no where to be found. 
The king, at a loss to comprehend the possibility of 
her evasion, and recollecting old legends, suspected 
that the Biahmau was not what he seemed to be, and, 
apprehensive of incorring his displeasure, professed 
himself willing to submit to any conditions he should 
impose. These were readily arranged, and the prin¬ 
cess was given to the Brahman^s supposed son, in 
exchange for the bride that he pretended to have lost. 
The princess bore a son, wbo was named Mah{dhai*a. 
When the king was advanced in years, he rotired to 
the forests, resigning his sovereignty to his grandson; 
and after witnessing the glory of Mahidhara, his pa¬ 
rents also withdrew from the world to the silence of 
tlis hermitage: devodug all their thoughts to l^ambhu, 
they obtained bis favour; and when released from this 
mortal coil, they weio elevated to the rank of spirits, 
attendant on the god and his celestial consort, as Pnsh- 
padanta and his wife Jay^ the same whose indiscreet 
curiosity had lately been punUbed by their teinporai*y 
return to the inlirmitiea of human natui-e. 

Story of GttM^ya, or Milyavan — co^xtimted, 
Quiiadhya then proceeded. Uavmg tlius related to 
you the history of my hiend and fellow spirit, I will 
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now resume my own. In my fonner existence, Go- 
vindftdatta, the father of Devadatts, was also mine! 
my name was Somadatta; and in imitation of the ex¬ 
ample of iny brother I set off to tlic HimAlayo moun¬ 
tains , to propitiate the crescent-crested deity. I per¬ 
formed austere penances In honour of him, and of¬ 
fered constant gai'lands to him, until, at lost, he mani¬ 
fested himself, and proffei'od me a boon. I prayc<l to 
be admitted into tlie train of his attendants, and he 
granted my prayer, naming me, with reference to my 
offerings, Mdlyaviln, (from Mulii, a garland.) The com¬ 
munity of our oiigioal has influenced the finendly con¬ 
nexion, which has ever subsisted between roe and 
Pusbpadonta, and I'cndercd me a shu'er in his recent 
humiliation. 

Having thus communicated his adventures to Ku- 
fiabhdti, Guh^hya received from him the seven great 
tales, the cause of bis and Push^^adanta's fall. Kuna- 
bhdti impaired them in thePaiiachf language, in which 
Guh&dhya wrote them with bis own bloofl, as thei-e 
was no procunng ink in tlie wilderness. The talcs 
wei'O comprised in seven lacks of stanzas: the com¬ 
munication of them was the work of seven years', 


' IIm namber U a {kTonirilc om wiili rite flindos; so In (h« 
Unhiaifnlcii, when Riiinn pierces Ihe seren palni Irecs widi bU 
arrow: 

wwt: wk WH ’jew: WKWw: ww wt: i 
ww WK w H i aO wwjn: w 

“The MvcD nteeds, mt«b worlils, sevni aogre, seren oeenai, svren 
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and all the suboi'dinate sptrito of earth and air at* 
tended the daU^ recitation. At the close, E&tiabhdti 
was liberated from the effects of bis carae, and ra- 
tumed to his statioD, an attendant on the god of 
wealth. 

Guiiddbya was now the only one who had a duty 
to fulfil before ho was restored to his heavenly ho¬ 
nours: this was the communication of the Great Talcs 
toS&tavtiliana, to secure their pei'petuation upon earth; 
accordingly be repiurcd to the vicinity of Pratishfh4na, 
and sent the books by two of his disciples to the king. 
Satsvihona treated the present with contempt, and 
desired the scholars to carry it back to their mostei*; 
for a work, he observed, in the language of fiends 
conld not be worth human perusal, and characters 
traced with blood were only suitable to their infernal 
ori^. The disrespect shewn to such holy volumes 
affected GufiAflbya profoundly. Retiring to a neigh¬ 
bouring mountain, he read to bis pupils, and the beasts 
of the field, and birds of the air, who Booked round 
him to listen, all the stories, except the bistoiy of Na- 
ravdhansdsUa, tbrowbg each of the series os he com¬ 
pleted it, into a fire kindled for the purpose. The 
extraordinary character of Gufiidhya’s auditory at last 
came to the king’s ears, and he was induced to visit 
the spot, and verify (he report in person. Upon find¬ 
ing that it was true, S&tav&hana humbled himself be- 


eontioeats, titd Mrcn Mttnt, w«r« filled with fur, u being of 
Uw like ODunenUioo." 
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fore the sage, and learned from him his atoiy. He was 
then anxious to have possession of the tales; and the 
one lock out of the seven which had escaped tlie flames 
was preacotod to him by GaiSdflbya, who presently, re¬ 
suming his celestial character, retuiucd to the service 
of ^iva. The stories were expounded to SdtavAhaua 
by GuiiAflhya's two disciples, Guhadeva and Nondi- 
deva, and they wei-e i-cwarded liberally witl» wealth 
and honours. SAtavibana also hod the talcs trnnslattKl 
into the Sanskrit language, and this preparatoi*y ac¬ 
count of their origin composed’. 

End of the Introduetioo. 


THE FIRST, OR INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER OP THE 
HISTORY OP NARAVAUANADATTA. 

Birth of Udayana, or th» king of Vatta'. 

In tlio central district of the delightful country coll- 

' Tbe date of the tret eompUotion shoold therefore be almul 
A. D. ?9; bat we mast not forgot that thii ie fablo—whether 
founded on fact ie doohtfol. [Soo Prof, F. F. Hell’i edition of 
the **TaIc of YdeandaUa'', lotrod. p. XS IT,] 

* Udajeoa ie a celebrated character w Htnde ruble; oo Kali- 
diUe call* Oqlein the populooe resort of tbe banls who bare cele- 
bralL‘d the etory of Udayona: 

Mtgka Zhi/o [9S. Compi. Holl’e editign of Snbandho'e 
VOearadattA, Introd. p. t-A Yols* being the ooino of the region 
in which Kooidrabi Uy, we have throughoat this etory to under* 
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ed Varsba', U the extensive ciQr KausitnbI, the first 
monarch of which was l^tinlka, the sod of Jaiiatne* 
jays, whose father was Paj’lkshit, tlic son of Abhiina* 
nyu, the son of Arjuiia. ^atinika was killed in battle 
with the Titans, having gone to the assistance of In> 
dra, and was sncccedcd in his tlirone by Sahasiiinlka. 

The fate of his father naturally interested Indra for 
die young prince, and he not unfrequently conveyed 
him to ^isit the regions of tlie skies. On one of these 
occasions he incurred the displeasure of Tilottamii, n 
nymph of paradise, and she denounced an Imprecation 
on hia futui-c fortune, sentencing him to the pangs of 
separation from his beloved. Sahasrintka was mar¬ 
ried to Mi'igivati, daughter of Eripavarinu, King of 
Oude. During her pregnancy she was seized with a 
strange fancy, inspired, in fact, by the influence of the 
imprecation, to bathe in human blood. When the king 
found compliance with her longing was unavoidable, 
he deceived her by substituting an infusion of the lac- 
dye, in which the queen contentedly performed her 
ablutions. The crimson tint left upon her person by 
the effect of the immenion, deceived one of the gigan¬ 
tic brood of Garuda*, as he pursued his flight through 

•Ufld bj^'Valsa'' tbeklag of tlutwaotrjr, VaUanya !d lli« originaL 
Hall, L 1., Introd. p. S ff.] 

' Bharata Tu^a, or India, U probabljr intendod. Of Kaa* 
idnU we apoke above, (note, p. Itt.) The foandadon of this 
Is bero placed io Die 5ih gonendon, about a ceoturj and a half 
attbseqaeot to tbs war of tbe Uahdbbarata. 

* Thii is tbe Roc, or Rokh, of Arabian ronuiucs, agreeing in 
llie multiplidtj of tbe indiridvals, as well as tbeir proponsitj for 
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the air. Thinlcing her to be a lump of flesh, ho pouDcefl 
upon the queen, and carried her off to the mountain 
Udaya, where, finding her alive, he abandoned her 
to hei* destiny, having thus been the unconscious in* 
strument of separating SohaarAnlka fron» hU bride. 

In this helpleaa condition the queen, oveixoine with 
terror and affliction, sought alone for death to tenui- 
natc her distress. With Uiis view she tlu-ew hoj-solf 
in the way of the wild elephants and the vast sci-- 
pents, with which the thickets were peopled; btit in’ 
vain—ai» unseen spint of the air protected her, and 
guided her unharmed amidst the ferocious inuiwtcra of 
the forest, until she was encountered by a holy her¬ 
mit, Jamadagni, who resided on the mounttun, and 
who led her to his cell, where he consoled her with 
assurances, that she would in time be rc-unitod to 
her lord. MiigAvatf was here delivered of a son, whom, 
in allusion to the place of his nativity, she naiue<l 

raw roeat. (Soe Siodbad'* Voyagta [td. Lingtcs, p. 149.J) Tlio 
lalter diaraetcrisde, to tlw utter sobraiaioa of all jiorticiU fuucb'*, 
lias acquired, it maj’ be aopposcsl, for Ac Adjotant (ArOea Ar> 
gib) the name of Oarada. A wunderrogol, or vriimlcrfiil litnl, 
is ilie propwl/ of all puoplv; and Uio Oaniila of the lliiuhis is 
rapresentad by tbo Boroali of tbo Zond, Siiuooifli nf tlw IVr- 
siaos, the Anka of the Arabs, the Kurkue of thu Turk*, die 
Kirni of the Japanese, tJie sacred dragoo of iIm Ouimu, thu 
Oriflin of Ctiiralry, the Phoeuix of rlaeeical faldo, tlx wtae niid 
ancient Urd that liii upon iba usii Yggilmsil of iho K<lJn, and, 
according to Faber, in eonimon with oil ihe rest, is a utisraprceen* 
tatioo of tbs holy eheruUoi that guarded the gate nf iwrailUe. 
Soma writers hare «veu traced the twelve knights of Uia tvuud 
Table to die twelve Roee of Pereian story. 


13 
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Udayaoft) wid who was trained in letters and aims, and 
in the duties of his regal birth, by his venerable guoi-dian. 

When Udayana grew op, he rambled fearlessly 
through the forest, and on one occasion beheld a 
mountaiiioor catch a snake. The boy, in pity for the 
captive animal, lequested the bai'barian to liberate 
himj but the man sUted, that be subsisted by snar¬ 
ing and exhibiting serpents, and tliat to part witli 
his prize would injure himself. Udayana Uien offered 
him a golden bracelet for his expectations, for which 
equivalent the mountaineer I'ellnquished the snake., 
and depai-lod, well pleased with his bargain. As soon 


' Tfao rvgiont below tbo owth, Inliabitei] b/ llin Nagii*, or aor- 
pent!, who seen, Iiowcrcr, to oaeanie at will tlic lininnn abape. 
Tlieir tnbtcRune domidlca are reiBarkablo for tholr aplaidoar, 
peitieulorl; la |oU owl gema. 

“Let uoue admiro 

Tliftt riebee grow In bell—lUot aoil nay beat 
Deaerre the predoaa boae.” 

CoiHieeled wiib ibia notion la the popolor anpemiiiou of die lllii- 
dna, that fahUca treasure* ore ofteu uidleatod by tbo Iwuuts of 
particular aerpents. [Orimis, dcottdie Mytbolopo. 1S44, p. 04S If. 
Moaoluirdl, german. Mythcn. heriin: ISSS, p. 148 IT. Scliwors, Ur* 
•prang der Mytliotogia Berlin: ISGO. p. 49 ff. Wolf, BeitTigo sur 
d. Myth. II, 440 ft] In fob!*, tbo Kngoa bare auppliol dm Ara¬ 
bian Nigfaia, and durdric rononee, very liberally. Their mydia- 
logical cbancter ia Tory important and enriooa. Faber ha* ooticud 
•omo of die dreuDBUneea. TIm liiigaa of tbe Hindua, howerer, 
appear an iooffansiTO race. [TVoytr od Rj^aUmngiiii, Vol. II, 
p. 457-64.] TVy took rufogo ia P4uU*, lo caeape from tbo doatrue* 
dr* hostility of Qani^ Th^ often mix with tnortala, but rarely, 
if ever, for maligaant purpoaco. Wa aball bar* oecadon to recur to 
tlwir biaiory. 
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os he was gone, the euake, assuming a human shape, 
addressed Udayena, and told him he was tlie Vasu- 
nemi, die older brother of Vdsuki, the sovereign of 
die serpent tribes of PAtula'. He begged tlie young 
prince to accompany him to his palace, and Udayana 
i-cadily assented; when, in requital of the service 
rendered to Vusuncnii, boUi he and his brother loaded 
Udayana with the most precious and cunous goina, 
presenting him, amongst other valuable gifts, with a 
lute of celestial manufacture—after which they re- 
conveyed Udayana to the abode of his preceptor. In 
the mean time die uiountaineei* descended to the plains 
to dispose of the bracelet, and speedily met with the 
tents of Sahasr&nika, who was traversing the woHd in 
Kcai*cli of his queen. The bracelet had been given to 
Udayana by his mother, who, to amuse licr sorrows, 
bad engraved the name of her husband on its inner 
surface. The inscription caught the eye of the persons 
to whom it was offered, and they conducted die Uoi*- 
barian to the king, to account for its possession. 'When 
Sahasranika heaixl his story, he was ti*ansportcd with 
die hope of beholding his queen and son, and com¬ 
manded the forester to conduct him and his train to 
the mountain without delay. The man obeyed, and 
they found themselves shortly at the hermitage of Ja- 
madagni, where Mrigivatl and her sou were restored 
to the embraces of the delighted king. They returned 
togeUior to Kanskmbf. >Vlieu Udayana had reached 
adolescence, his father resigned the sovereign author¬ 
ity into his hands, and returned with his consort to 

!>• 
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the HiraAU mouDUme, to terminate their days in soli¬ 
tude and devotion. 

Story of VtU»a—continued. 

Tbeyoung prince of Kauiumbl, ascending the throne 
in a period of peace and prosperity, hwl little other 
occupation than his pleasures. Kcposing the cares of 
state upon his trusty minister YogaudbarHyai'm, ho 
spent much of his time m the forest engaged in the 
cliase, which he followed, armed with the lute 
presented him by the serpent monarch, whose dulcet 
notes attracted and tamed the most foi-ocious ele¬ 
phants. At this period Cliaijdasena was king of Uj- 
jayinf. He had a daughter uained Visavadatta, of 
such singnlar beauty and accomplishments, that her 
father held all the princes of the earth unworthy of 
her hand, except the young monai'ch of Kaudumbi: 
at the same time their union was not easily to be ef¬ 
fected, as the two kings were poliUcally enemies of 
each olhei*, and tlie sovereign of Ujjayinl determined 
therefore to have recourse to stratagem. 

With this view he sent an embassador to Vatsa, to 
say, Uiat hariog heard of his musical proficiency, he 
was desirous of securing him os his daughter’s pre¬ 
ceptor, and would be happy to see that luonai-ch ac¬ 
cordingly at Ujjayinl. Vatsa heard this aS’i'onting mes¬ 
sage with great indignation, but 8uppi*e8sed his re¬ 
sentment till he had consulted his minister. Yogandha- 
rayada availed himself of the opportuni^ to give some 
salutaiy admonition to the young prince. He obsci'ved 
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that be bad drawn this aifi'ontupoQ himself,—that his 
addiction to fHvolons parsuits was evidently noised 
abroad) and Uiat indigiii^ was the bitter fruit of an 
indifieront reputation—that it was clear the king of 
Ujjayini, trusting to the attractions of his daughter, 
purposed mei'ely to get him into hU |>ower, when he 
would hold him c^tive, and seize his dominions—and 
that dissipation was a snare, by which princes were 
entangled, as elephants wei-e caught in pits, covered 
over with seeming verdure. After receiving these 
lessons, Vataa roturned to the ball of audience, and 
calling the envoy from Ujjayini before him, desired 
him to return to his master, and inform him, that if 
he were anxious his daughter should receive any in¬ 
structions fi-omVatsa, be must send her toKausdmbi. 
With this rotort the ambassador was dismissed. 

Upon the departure of the messenger, Votsa called 
a council of his ministeiu, and announced to them bis 
intention of inai-ching against Ujjayini, and sdzmg the 
person of its king. From this hie counsellors dissuaded 
him, and none more earnestly than Yogandbar&yai^a. 
ChaAflascua, he ui^cd, was a prince of great prowess 
and prudence, and one not easily overcome; in proof 
of which he i-elatcd his adventni'ca. 


Slortf of CliandaaenOj King of Ujjagmi. 

Tlte city of Ujjayini is the ornament of the earth, 
and with its white palaces derides the coital of Indra: 
for the agreeableness of whose site the Lord of the 
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universe, in his actual pi'esence as Mah&k&la', disdains 
the summits of KsilAsa*. Mabendraviuiui was king 
of this ci^: his sun was Jayoscna, and his son was 
hUhkscna. This last prince obtained In his youth a 
sword of celestial temper, through his propitiation of 
the goddess Cbai^dl; from which ciroumstance, and 
his own heiy dispcwltioo, he derived the appellation 
of Chai^daiuahiUeDa, or Chaudasena. 

By dii-ection of bis tutelary goddess, Cha6dasenn set 
oiT in ijuest of a suitable bride, none of the daughters 
of his brother kings being worthy, in his own e8tima> 
tion, of the honour of his alliauce. Having pursued 
his way fur a considerable distance tbrough the shades 
of an extensive forest, he cncountcrod a wild boai* of 
gigantic stature, and as black as night. The king drow 
his bow, and struck him repeatededly with his shafts, 
but in vain. The animal was invulnerable. Leaping 
from his car, the prince prepared to assault him witli 
his Bcyraitar; but the monster Bed ii'om beforo him, 
and phmged into a yawning cavern. The king pursued 
him. After penetrating some distance, a blaze of light 
burst suddenly upon him, and he found himself in 
front of a splendid palace, on the lawn before which 
was a spacious reservoir of water. 

Whilst Choudosena was meditating on this strange 

' A CuiHKtt so Unaod, oxiatod *1 Ougeiit wli«n tiH Mo- 
tumedana inradad India. It wia Lrokcu lo piecca by Altamah, in 
A. D. t$31. 

’ A part of iha Hianilaya raonalaina, tho aoppooad faToarito 
reasdeoec of &va. A lofty pMiion of tlie range is atill ao aanied. 
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discoveiy} a bevy of beauteous damsels approached 
him, conducted by a aymph of exquisite loveliness, 
who courteously enquired the purpose of his coming. 
He related to her the occurrences of the forest, and in 
roturn begged her to gratify his curioeity by inform¬ 
ing him whitlier accident had led him. Whilst the tear¬ 
drop stai-ted from her large and lucid eye, the nymph 
replied:— 

“You have been conducted, prince, by your evil 
destiny to the residence of my father. My name is An- 
garavatl: my sire is Angaraka, a Daitya, formidable to 
the gods, and endowed with a fi*ame of adamant, im¬ 
pervious to liostile wespoDs. The effect of an impre¬ 
cation denounced upon him compels him to assume at 
times the condition of a fiend who proys upon man¬ 
kind, when, in the form of a beast of the forest, he 
roams the thickets, and overpowera or ensnares the 
ti'aveller. Fatigued with to-day’s encounter, and se¬ 
cure in imagination of his victim, he now reposes: 
when he wakes, your destruction is unavoidable.” 
Saying which, the damsed expi-essed the interest she 
took in the fate of the king. 

Chafidasoua having thanked the nymph for the sym¬ 
pathy she displayed, and declared the impression she 
had made upon his heart, told her to endeavour to 
uscertmn whether her eiro was every where alike im¬ 
penetrable, and directed her how to obtain the secret. 
Going to Angkraka, therefore, she was found by him, 
when he woke, seemingly immersed in deep aifiiction. 
He asked the cause; to which she answered, she feared 
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for hU life; ui<] sliould any mischance occui*—alionld 
be fall hy any hostile baud, what was to become of 
her? I!o told her to disiniaa her apprebenaiona, as he 
iucurred no peril. The M'bolo of his skin was of ada> 
inant, the only vulnerable part being the palm of his 
lull band:—a wound tbera indeed would be fatal; but 
as it was employed in grasping the bow ^ it was con> 
sequently never exposed.” This was overheai-d by 
Chaudascua, who hs<l been Covertly stationed by An^ 
gai'avatl, where be might listen to what [>aa8ed be* 
tween her sire and her. 

Havuig risen from bis couch, the Titan went foi'tli 
to bathe, and address his prayers to Hara. Whilst en¬ 
gaged in their silent repetition, the king appeared, and 
chnllengetl him to combat. Ang&raka, unwilling to 
break off his devotion, or to interrupt his inaudible 
prayer, waved to the king with his left hand to wait 
for a short period. ClmudaseDa seised the opportunity, 
and, whilst the palm of the hand was turned towards 
him, let fly a shnft, which pierced the vital spot, and 
the Daitya instantly fell to the ground. As ho breathed 
his last, he inurmurod, “Let myuonqnei'or offer duly li* 
bations to my spirit, if he hope to rctiun imperial sway.” 

A^r the fall of Angfirako, Chuudusena married An* 
giravatf, and returned to Ujjayinf, where lie continued 
to leign with uninterrupted prosperity. He had two 
sons by his queen, Bhtip^aka and Pniaka, and one 
daughter, Vlisavodatta, so named because she was the 
gift of ludra, (or V^sava,) the deity having appeared 
in a dream to the prince, and announced ber bb'th as 
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the recompencc of the magnificence with which the 
king had celebrated his festival. Thus favoured by the 
gods, and formidable In his own prowess and political 
resources, the moiiarehs of the earth must be careful 
how they provoke tJie resentment of Chandasena. 

Story of V(a$a—re$m\td, 

When the messenger of Chahaasena reUirned to his 
master with Vatsa’s reply, the king of Uijayint se¬ 
cretly pleased with the young prince’s spiiit, was only 
the more bent upon secui-ing him for a son-in-law. 
With this purpose he had recourse to stratagem, and 
caused an elephant, the exact similitude of a cele¬ 
brated animal in his possession, to be constructed by 
able artists. This he privately sent into the forests, 
•» where he knew Vatsa was accustomed to bunt, and 
left it there, filling the interior cavity with a party of 
armed men 


* *‘Hne drlwU virdm tortlti corpora fsTtini 
IncInUuDl CfMO lateri penitasqoc cATomaa 
Ingentca utonuDqae armato milile oooplenL" 

Vir^l [A«o. II, lS.j 

-“In th« boUow ddo 

Solectei) nombers of tkeir chidk thoj hidt; 

With inward arm the dira nacliine thnjr load, 

And iron bowels atnff the daric al>o<lc.“ 

Drjin, 

‘nte concoption wan, Iiowcvtr, an old an Homer at leant. 

iri fr opurtot 

•/pj-n/wr, Tpiti^Offt ijporor Mat tfifarttf, 

Od. 4. trs. 
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In a few days the prince of KauadmbJ, resuming 
his usual habitSi repaired to the Viudhya woods. HU 
scouts, obseiwing the ailificial elephant at a distance, 
mUtook it for a living animal, end caiTicd the news 
to Uieir master. Cager to seise so stately a captive, 
Vatsa advanced towards the elephant, in no degi-ce 
surprised by its trauquilllty, which bo attributed to 
the effects of his magical lute, whose cords he sUmck 
aa he approached slowly and alone, accompanying the 
sound with the sweetness of bis voice. When he was 
close to the figure, the armed men sprang from theii- 
concealment Vatsa sU-uck the foremost to the gj-oondj 
bnt he was pi-csently surrounded, and reaUtauce i-end- 
erwd vain. They hunied him off; and, being pi-otecled 
by strong parties stationed along the road, conveyed 
their prisoner in triumph to Ujija 3 dn(. 

On Vatsa’s entering UjjayinJ, the people who had 
collected in crowds to see him were so much prepos¬ 
sessed by his blooming countenance and graceful de¬ 
portment, that they excltumed with one voice: “Vatsa 
must not be put to death; keep him, but kill him not:” 
and Chafidasena, in oi-der to allay the tumult, was 


**Wben w lbs lfiiili«d boTM, the b««t of Oreece 
Sat brealbing tu« and mkery to Troy.” 

And n^n, in the Sth Book. The story mis told over and over 
eputi, before it got to VirgU; and therefore Heyne eonelodee: 
“Habebat pocta tabalam a niiltu traetatam et vulgarem ante se 
poaitaiD.’* Whether any of ibeae earlier taka came from, or wan¬ 
dered to tha east, can aearedy receive any illoatration from wbat 
is hero probably only au acerdental coinddeoee. 
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obli^jed to promUe them his prisoner’s personal se¬ 
curity. 

The king of UjjayinI next delirercd Vatsa to his 
daughter, as her preceptor in musical science. He told 
the prince, that if he would i-enderVdsavadatU a pro¬ 
ficient, he had nothing to apprehend, but might ex¬ 
pect an equivalent rewai-d. And Vataa, as soon as he 
beheld tlie beanty of the princea, felt not a whit i*e- 
luctant to undertake her tuition. She was equally well 
contented with hei* master, and gave up all her thoughts 
to him; for though modesty may check the eye, the 
heart is beyond conti-ol. Thence many delightful houra 
were passed by both in the musical saloon, as Vatsa, 
with bis lute suspended from his neck, gave utterance 
to the impassioned notes, tliat were re-echoed by his 
fair pupU, as she stood in all her loveliness before him. 

When the news of Vatsa’s capture reached Kau- 
iAinbf, the people, infiamed with resentment, ui^ed an 
immediate invasion of the territories of Uyayini. The 
wisdom of the miniatera, howevei*, afraid to contend 
openly with tlio power of Chafidiseua, allayed the 
ferment, and they engaged to rescue their prince by 
less hasai-dous means. Yogandharayafia undertook to 
cfifcct Ills liberation in person, and set out, accompa¬ 
nied by Vasantaka, for Ujjayinl, leaving to Kumau- 
wan * the charge of Kausiimbl. 

' Wbartver the king of YhIm » the bero of <li« biitoiy, these 
Uiroe nre part of tho dranada pcraonjc. YogniMlbardj’ana, m diief 
niiiiiatcr, poas^aaing also tnafiral power, oaitea (he efaararter of 
Ttirpio and Merlin. TaMolaka ia a sort of buffo, as well-aa a 
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On his way through the Vindhyan tliickete, vast as 
his experience, and intricate as his policy, Yogaudha- 
rayaiW paid a visit to the chief of tlie forest tribes. 
The king of the Pulindas’ was an sneieut ally of Kau- 
siinbf; and, by desire of the minister, be pi*epared his 
bands to cover the escape of Vatsa, os he should re¬ 
turn through the woods. This arrangement being ef¬ 
fected, tlie minister resumed his route toUjjayinl. He 
halted on the funereal ground without the city, where, 
employing his magic skill, he transformed himself to 
the semblance of a decrepid and crazed old man, and 

minister, snd tbs personal frietMi of the prinec; and Rumwiwait 
is tbo general, or cominaoclor in chief. 

' In voeshuUries, the Icnn Palinda is appHod to anj forest 
or bartmrons tribs. In these stories it is cspcdally assigned to 
the foresters of the ViuJiiyn noiintaiM, extending across India, 
ho8i VttMlhjardshii, or Mirtapnr, and cron M high np aa near 
Mathora, aloog tho line of the Nermada, to Ooxcrat. Tho author 
of tbo Vfihat Katha ben probably describes this part of India, 
as it was dsliotsted in works prior to his day, when tlie tract 
of ceatrat forest meat hare been really more cateuuvs than in 
modem tiinra, and tbs greater part of Mdlwa and Ajmir were oo* 
eupied by barbarians, the ancestors of the UbiU and Ooiids, wlio 
orv now conflnod to the liilla, and who do entertain some tradit¬ 
ionary DOtioDS of baring once occapied Kwa ongeoial sitoa. Tlie 
PuHndns were known to the aacionta by the aame appellation, and, 
according to their bfermatioD, lenantod aimilar tracts. The Polin- 
dsa of Ptolemy extend along the banka of the Narmidi to the 
frontiers of Imrice, which corresponds goaei^ly with Gnsorat. 
Both they and the river are north of Oxeoe, or Onjein, and be¬ 
tween it and Modem Deorum, orUaibuni, on tho north—a strange 
disioralion of positions, it must be confessed, in soma respects, 
hoi oorrenpoading, as far ss the Pnliodas are eonoemed, rery 
faithfully with osr text, and with the probable truth. 
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hU companion Vaeontaka to a figure of singular and 
ridiculous deformity. Thus disguised, they entere<l 
the city severally by different gates. Yogandharuyaua 
made direct for the palace, attracting and diverting 
the mob by bis songs and gesticulations. The servants 
of the princess joining the throng, and amused by tlio 
antics of the Bup]>osed idiot, leported his entertaining 
gambols to their mistress, and excitetl her cunosity 
to witness them. Accordingly, by her command, Uic 
disguised Yogaiidhnrdyana was introcluce<l into tlte 
presence of Vasavadatti, and there beheld his master 
in bonds. Having contrived, by a private signal, to 
let Vatsa know bim, he suddenly became uivisible to 
Uie court, and the attendants questioned each other 
with astouislunent what bad become of the antic. The 
princess was no less surprised; and Vatsa, availing 
himself oi the general feeling to get rid of all specta* 
tot's, I'ecornmended to Vusavadattu to go and offer pro- 
pitiatory devotions at the shrine of Saraswati. The 
princess and her train departed for that pui'pose, and 
left Vatsa alone with his friend. 

Having thus obtained an opportunity of commnni> 
eating witli the prince, Yogandhai*uyuia imparted to 
him the plan he bad devised for bis escape; and find¬ 
ing that his master was resolved not to leave UJJayini 
without the princess, now comprised her in the plot. 
Having imparted to Vataa the means of extricating 
himself from his chains, and desired him to admitVa- 
santaka, when he arrived, to his councils, he departed 
to superintend tlie ai-rangemcnts of the retreat. 
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Wheu the priocees returned from the temple, Va- 
Ben t 4> k * presented himself at the palace gate, and at 
the instance of Vatsa was iuvite<l to enter. Ilia defor¬ 
mities excited the roUlb and compassion of VAsava- 
daltA, and she desired him to remaui in the palace, 
promising Uiat he should be Ukcn care of. On her 
further asking him whether he possessed any learn¬ 
ing, he said, bo was deeply read in stoi'y-telling, and 
gave her the following proof of bis talent 

Slory of Lohajangha. 

In MathnrA dwelt a public dancer, named Rdpa- 
hlki, of great beauty and occomplishmenta. Ilcrcharuts 
attracted universal adiniration; and many advanta¬ 
geous proposals were made to her. To tbc great vexa¬ 
tion of hei' mother, however, she treated all her sui¬ 
tors with disdain, and fixed her undivided affections 
upon a young and indigent Brahman, named Loha- 
jongha, whom she bad met at a public festival in one 
of the many temples, which decorate the birthplace 
of KnsbAa. 

Finding that remonstrances were unavsiUng, the old 
woman determined to have recoorse to other means, 
and to get rid of the obnoxious lover by violence. For 
this object she had Lohajaugha waylaid by bravocs, 
and so unmercifully beaten, that he scarce escaped 
with life. He got away, however, from his assailants, 
sod fled to the neighbouring forests, where, still doubt¬ 
ful of bis secunty, he wss rejoiced to creep into an 
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elephant’s hide, which had been completely hollowed 
out by jackals, so Uiat the skin alone ix'mamcd. The 
effect of his bruises, and the cold breexe, lulled liitii to 
sleep; but he was speedily awakened by fresh luisad- 
ventnres. A U‘emen<louB fall of rmu caino ou, and (he 
river, overpassing its boundaries, swept through the 
forest, and carried the hide and its inhabitant uluug 
with it in its course. Whilst floating down the strcaiu, 
a bird of Garuda’s breed, pci'ceiving it, du'tc<l on the 
skin, and bore it in his beak across the main to Laiiku. 
Here alighting, he pi'epai-e<l to goi^ upon his prize, 
when Lohajongha making his t^peai-oncc, frightened 
the animal, and put him to flight. 

Lohajaugha looking round him, and observing the 
ocean, rubbed his eyes, and fancied he was iu a dream. 
To add to his apprehenuons, two Rdkhosas of hideous 
aspect presented themselves at some distance; but, 
luckily for him, they were no less alarmed than hiui* 
self. They still recollected tlie humiliation their we 
had sustained from mortal prowess, and drcade<l ai)> 
other Rama iu the individual they beheld. One of 
them set off forthwitli to Vibhishafia, to announce the 
event to the prbice*, who, partaking the sentiments of 


' VlUitsliaus, lh« brotliar of BiniU, iiMksTouittl to porauiuk 
liim to SToid hostilltiot with lUuns, bjr retigniog Sits to Iwr hua* 
band. On R&rmdn'a ponisting to retain Lnr, Vibhialiana deoerted 
him, nnd joined lUota, in reward of wltieli he waa appoimed, 
after hit brolher’a OTtnhrow, monardi of Ij«nka. Thia RakalkaM 
diiof U cappooed bjr the Iliodoa stlU to axerdie ili« •overeignlp 
of tlw UImikI) and they will not admit, thernfore, llw identity of 
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bU follower#, desired the lUksbasa to go immedi- 
»t«ly, and with all possible respect invite the man to 
his palace. 

When the Rikshasa returned to Lohajangha, aud 
conveyed to him his monarch’s message, apprising 
him at the same time into whose bauds he had fallen, 
the courage of Lohajangha revived, and he deteiwined 
to torn his visit to good account. Repairing, there¬ 
fore, to Vibhishaua, he told the Rikshasa chief that 
he was a Brahman of Mathur4; that, being in extreme 
indigence, he had applied for succour to Visht'm; and 
that the d«ty had instructed him to go to Lanki, 
whci-e Vibhlshsj'ja, his faithful votary, would glmlly 
relieve the distress of.one who was equally attached 
10 his worship. Iiohsjsngha added, that he had en¬ 
quired who Vibhlshaha was, and where he was to be 
found; on which he was told not to take any trouble 
upon the subject; and accordingly, having gone to 
sleep as usual, he found himself, when he awoke, on 
the sea coast of Lank4. 

Vibhiahaiia, knowing that Lank4 was accessible by 

Lanka and Cqrton, ooue^Tiog tke fonotr invIslUe, or inaeeet- 
ilble to mortals. It U ratbar aingolar that th« traditions of Bd- 
rada and Rinta a««D uakaown on ilie island, or at least that thoF 
am not locsdlj applied. The only mention, indeed, of lUvada 
that o<t«rt, is in tba Itiatory of Ceylon, poblialiod in the Annals 
of Oriental Literatere; and lt« U there made s prince of tlto main* 
land. ‘The demon Birede governed the eonntry between Tutaco* 
men and Ceylon.” The traditioaa of the aontb also extend the 
domiBion of Barada to the Terra Pinna, and make Trlchio^Mtli 
oae of his frontier fortreeaes. 
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no oi'dinary means, was induced, by the mei-e fact of 
^hajangba’s pitMcnce, to credit hia story, and ac^ 
cordingly sent his emissaries to bring treasure fi'om 
the mountain witli the golden base. He gave him also 
a young bird of the Gainida breed to convey him back 
to Matliur^, instructing him how to manage tlie ani¬ 
mal. Lohajangba, in the mean while, spent his time 
agreeably in conversation with Vibhishaiia, who re¬ 
lated to him tliis legend, explaining how it clianccd 
that Lanka was made of wood. 


Or^m of Lanki. 

Desirous of liberating hU mother fW>m the state of 
servitude to the parent of the Nugas, and to pay the 
fixed price of her libei-ation, the ambrosia of the im¬ 
mortals, Gaiiifla prepared to carry off the celestial bev- 
ei'oge by frond or force'. To collect sufficient strength 
for his enteipiize, he applie<) to his fathei* Kasyajw fur 
invigorating food. The seer directed him to go to the 
ocean, where he would find a large elephant and toi*- 


' Kadni, ihe ototlier of tin Htrponta, mud Vluatd, ibe nwtlior 
of Osnda, both wirea of Kasfop*, dlapated about tlw cnloor of 
the boreee of the euo. Tlio; sgroed to decide by a bet—an an* 
dent eoetoin, it ehonld aeon; and the loser was (o beeoino tlio 
boodewomaD of the wianer. Vioatd, the mother of Oanida, Inst 
Ibe wager, and her liberty: but Kadru agreed to give her her 
manumiaelOD, if her son would procure llto amrita, ihe bercragu 
of immortality, for the bcnelt of her own opbide progeny. This 
is the legend allnded to io the text. (Mshabb. I, oh. IG fl. Weber, 
lud. Studien, 1, S34, Kote.] 


14 
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toUe, whom be might scae and devour. Garufla did 
AS he was ioBtroctcd, and after hU meal rested on a 
branch oftheKalpa ti-ee, or tree of heaven. The branch 
gave way wiUi his weight. In fear of it« falling upon 
the holy B4lakhilyae‘, who prosecuted their devotions 
at the foot of tlie tree, he laid hold of it, and lore it 
away with his beak. Kasyapa, out of i-cgaid to Uie 
security of mankind, commanded Garutia to cany it 
to some lonely spot, where he might let it fall without 
doing uiUchicf. He accordingly <Ieposited it on the 
ocean, and it served as a base, on which the wooden 
fabric of the island was subsequently i-eai-cd*. 

Siory of Lohajangha—concluded. 

After this, Ix)bajangha, being well laden w’lth gold 
and gems, mounted his now dodle bird, and returned 
with the speed of thought to Mathura, carrying also 
a golden club, shell, and discus, as pi-escnts fi'oin Vi- 


• Pigmy midU, the ti» of tlm tfaamb, the probabio original of 

-“That (isaU brood 

Warrod on by oaiKtj" 

aad not intprobably connected, os auppooed by tliO vrriler in (he 
Qaartcrly Remir No. XLI, with the cliarartcr of DSamliug, 
Thaamlin, Tamlano, Tom^lyn, or Tom Thumb. [Vlahau Por. 

pM-] 

* This Iq^d, abiturd as it is, ia rather of a canons ehsracter, 
espoctally ss it differs from tbs Paurnnik story. Aoeonling to a 
sepplement to Um RinuiyaHa, Lanka was made of gold by Vidwa* 
kamia, for the especial residence of Knrerm, froni whom it wss 
tekcB by Bdrsua. 
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bhishaAa to th« shrine of ViahAu. He alighted in a 
deserted temple vrithout the city, and there concealed 
hie ti'eoeures, and fastened his bird: taking one of the 
jewels, he sold it in the market, and with the price 
bought food, cloUies, and ornaments. lie then 
turned to his hiding'place, and at night, mounting his 
winged steed, he repaired tu the dwelling of hU inU* 
tress. Having been received by her with joyful re¬ 
cognition , lie taught her how to play her pwt to be 
revenged on the cause of their separation, and then 
j-eturned to his concealment. 

In the moruing, RiipahiU kept heraelf In her apai-t- 
ment, and assumed a mysterious silence. She would 
only speak with her mother*, after causing a screen 
to be drawn between them; and then condescended 
to tell her, that she was the bride of Vishuu, and 
could not connuuDC any more with mere moi’Uls. To 
I'emovo tUe,ohl woman’s doubts, she told her to keep 
watcli at night, in couscqaence of which she beheld 
the pi-etended Vishiiu arrive with the emblems, and 
mounted on the vehicle of die god. Entertaining no 
further doubt, she requested hei- daughter to impart 
to her some of the beuefits of such cxalte<l visitation. 

The leply to the request of Makaradanshlra was to 
this effect. She was told she was too wicked to be ad¬ 
missible into Swarga in hei* own person; but tliat on 
the early moniiug of every clcventli day of the fort¬ 
night, the gates of Indra’s heaven were set open to 


* [Makarsdausbiri.] 

14* 
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a]] comer*. At Oii» time the followers of 6an»bhu pass- 
ed in and out in bands, and if she could get amongst 
the crowd, she might perhaps pass in unobserved. For 
this purpose it would be nccessai'y for her to diagoUe 
hei-self like them, by tying her hair in five tresses, 
hanging a string of bones round her neck, throwing 
off all her attire, and smearing one side with lamp 
black, and the other with vermilion*. The old woman 
aasented to these conditions, and at the appointed time 
Lobajangha carried her off on bis bird. He had ob« 
served in the front of a temple a tall pillar, surmount* 
ed by a stone ring, or wheel; and here ho lodged her 
os the banner of lus retaliation: here she remained 
throughout the night, suapectmg she was tricked, 
dreading discovery, and with difficulty maintaining 
her station*. The morning had scarcely dawned, when 
she was recognised by the people, and young and old 
assembled in crowds, enjoying her mishap, and laugh¬ 
ing heoilily at her ridiculous appeoi'ance: at length 
Rdpsuiikii came to her aid, and had her cainied home. 
The prince of Mathura offered a reward to the Indi¬ 
vidual whose ingenuity had devised the frolic; and 
Lobajangha, coming forward, related his story, to the 


' Thu sbe repmttil«d Um AHhanArUwara, or Sira, half inaJc;, 
ami half fciOBle, whi^ eoaipooad flgurt U to b« painicd In diia 
manaar. 

* Thb preMflU toniB analo^jr (9 tbs story in tb« Decaoieroua 
(Kor. 7, Olor. i,) of tbe acboiar and tho widow, “la quale rgti 
eon no cno ooudglio, dl meuo loglio, igooda, biito no dl fa atare 
in n nna lorre.** 
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entertainment and aatoniBlimcDt of the people and 
their lord. With the approbaUon of the latter, Loba* 
jangba was married to Rdpaiiikd, and they passed 
their days in affluence and pleasui*e*. 

Story of Vataa—rttumed. 

In the course of a short time, the affections of Va> 
savadattd were so firmly fixed on Vatsa, that couob-y 
and parents were light in the comparison. Yogandha* 
riytdia now reappeared, to announce that every thing 
was pi’eparcd for their flight, and the keeper of V&> 


' The bold SMomption of s muqoentde character of divinity ia 
protMibiy borroweil from praeticrs not onkiiown to the Hlodua, 
although iROro rare than tritb ibe BabylMuana, Lyctaiis, and 
BgyptUiia, wlien the priest pretauded 

“That aoniotunt* did the mightiest not disdain 
To reit bis glories in a mortal shape; 

Ami that bo irod 

Tliis rarlli so eonscioDS, list the beat of doty, 

The power and majesty resided in him, 

That bo but stooped to wiu himself s bride, 

Beneath another aama.” 

UilmatCt BWiAerrar. 

As a fable, the mortal personation of Viahiiu is ^niilariy related in 
the Paurha Tautrs [1, &]; only iostosd of a real Uni, the lover ridea 
an artlAcial cue, tlic prototype of tlw ‘Srondroua hone of braaa", 
the dying stood of Kogiero, and otlier marrelions fabneatioos 
familiar to romaneo, mnro closely imitated, in objoct as well as 
siritcturo, however, in the Imboorer and Plying Car of the ad* 
diiioBsl tales of the Arabian Kights, tod in UaleV and Shirin, in 
the Perman Talcs. [Bcofey, Pantsthatantra. Leipdg: IS3S. I, ItS. 
Id0~68. Boccaccio, Decaim IV, 9.] 
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B»vadattA’8 elephant, a beast of unequalled velocity, 
bribed to lend them aid. He thercfoi-e desii^d Vataa 
to proviul on the princess to accompany biiu, and thus 
retaliate on CbaAdasena the trick be had practised, 
not doubting that he would subsequently assent with 
joy to them espousal. The minister then departed to 
give notice to the forest monarch. Vutsa i*epuire<l to 
the princess. It needed little eloquence to penuode 
her to a measure to which she was so we!) inclined, 
and her concurrence was readily obtained. Accor> 
dingly, when night came, Visavadatta, with a confi¬ 
dential attendant, and Valsa, with his friend Vasan- 
taka, mounted the elephant, and set forth on their 
flight. They took their way out of the city by a pait 
of the wall that was broken down, Vatsa having been 
compelled to engage and slay the two soldiers who 
were stafioned at the poet. They then got clear of 
Ujjayini, and plunged into the adjacent woods. 


IK S«p( ISM. p. 101-10*. 


Flight of Vatsa. 

Vatsa continued his journey with unrelaxed speed, 
and by noon the following day reachetl the Viudhya 
forests, a distance of sixty-three yojaua8^ Here his 


' A JoJsDS, u « meMore of dUtMoe, is foir oos; but as ibe 
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elephant was so overcome with fatigue and thirst, that 
the prince and his campauions alighted to relieve her. 
Seeing a pool, she hastened to drink; and the effect 
of the draught, whilst thus heated, was presently fatal. 
She fell, and expired. Vataa was thus compelled to 
ptiiaue bis jouimey on foot. On entering the forest, 
he was attacked by a party of robbers; but maintained 
a conflict with them, until fortunately the chief of the 
Pulindas, on the watch for his retura, came to his 
i*e8Cue, and conducted him and bis attendants in safety 
to his village. On the following morning Rumaiiwan, 
the general, arrived with a strong force; aud Vatsa, 
now in security, continued to occupy the forest, until 
he I'cccived intelligence from Ujjayint of the events 

cos is variously coiDpntod, it will l>e equal to 4'/,» 5, <»r 9 wiles. 
We need not estimate It In either case by the powe« of the elc* 
phaot, for they were supornatuml; h*u it aiey foraWi some cine 
to the actual utualion of fOtuiiiniU. Kan4aml»i was on the Gan* 
gcs. Its dependencies bordered on Msgadlia, tbs northenimoei 
boundaries of wliicJi catended to Chtinar. At five miles to the 
yojana, Us frontier began SIS mile# from Ongvin. Hus was some 
aliort dUtance, say tve mllea, froui tbe Falll, or itaUoo of the 
forest chief; eud it will hereafter appear, that tlie latter waa at 
a distance of a day’s march from the capital for caralry. Allow¬ 
ing, therefore, » wiles for this, KausamW was on the Ganges, 
nut far from Cb4nar, about »0 miles from Oogein. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, Uiat it was In, or about, the lower part 
of tbe Dodb, wldeh is not aJwve 880 wilea from Ongein. and sof- 
ftdontly near to Magtdha. Tl.e*o dreumsunees coofirai ihc opin¬ 
ions staled in a former note, ibat ibe site of KausAmW U to bo 
sought in the vidnily of Korrah; thoogh it U rather singular, in 
that ce»e, that no meniion is made of the Jamnd, which Vat#a 
•bonld have crossed in bis retom to his eapitsL 
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which had followed bia dopat-ture. To amuse thepi-in- 
cess during tiieir halt, Vasantaka, at her request, i-e- 
lated to her the following story. 

0 / Guhasma and hu Wift btmsmitd. 

In the city of T&mraJiptl* dwelt a wealthy banker, 
named Dharmadatta. He was unhappy in the midst 
of bis riches that he had no child to inherit them, and 
he applied to the Brahmans to obtain a son. To pro¬ 
pitiate their favour, he celebrated the Homa, or sacri- 
hce to fire, and distributed amongst them presents of 
great value. The consequence of his devotion was the 
birth of an heir, whom he natnetl Giihasena. 

When Guhasena approached manhood, his father 
carried him along with him in his mercantile expedi¬ 
tions, both to initiate him into the mysteries of trade, 
and procure him a suitable bride. With this last in¬ 
tention he applied to Dbarmagupta, an opulent mer¬ 
chant of the island Ka^ha; but he was unwilling to 
give bis daughter to one, who resided so far away as 
in TAmraJiptl, and on this account declined the al¬ 
liance. His daughter, however, was of a different 
opinion. Having seen Guhasena, she was disposed to 
rdinquUh home and friends for his sake, and con- 
trived, ^tth the intermedia tion of a friend, to apprise 

TamralipUb ia ranaulcrei! to be the ammo witb Tomlook Tiat- 
rsliptJ ia ti.« capital [V. da 8. Uartio in “Mimoirea aur lea con. 
triea occMonfalea*', P«ia: ISSa. II. 3M; and in bia ‘'ttude anr la 
foojraphie Orecqoe et Latina da I’lnde”, p. 808 f] 
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him of her fientiroente. He was equally i-eady to nv«l 
himself of her good wishes, and accoi'dingly earned 
her off piivately to Tumiwliptl, where they were mar- 
Hed, and continued to reside bappy in the unvarying 
attachment of each other. 

After a time the father of Guhasena died, and it 
was necessary that be should visit foreign countries, 
in order to look after the incrcaotile concerns, that 
had now devolved on his sole cai-e. Ills wife, how¬ 
ever, would not heai' of his leaving her, apprehending 
not only the penis of travel, but her husband’s be¬ 
coming attached to some other woman in her absence. 
It was in vain that he vowed the roost unalterable 
fidelity, and uiuleviating aflection. She was not to be 
persuaded; and between the violence of her opposition 
and the urgency of his affairs Guhasena was utterly 
at a loss what conduct to adopt. 

In this dilemma he had recourse to Uie gods; and 
having fasted and praye<l in the temple of ^iva, re- 
tm*ned sorrowfully home. His appeal, however, was 
not in vain , and at night the deity appeared to Guha¬ 
sena and his wife, presenting eiUicr with a red lotus, 
which would lose its colour and freshness, he said, 
only, if one of them in absence should prove incon¬ 
stant*. On their waking they found the flowers; and 

' 8offl« iBArvolIoM test of iIm i<le1ily of slitent lorers is well 
known to western fsble, allboDgii, with a wniit of (slUnlry very 
irrecoaeileable with cbiTslrie feelings, the AppUcstioo of it is usa* 
*11/ directed to the ex|>nstire of fcuude incoustAncy Alone. Tlio 
test is, bowever, of very vsrioos eomplexion, thongh Aowett are 
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with this iodicatioD of her husband's fidelity Devas* 
initA was contented to permit bts departure. 


M)* oa»ltt«d. Tbu* In Porco Ponst, il U « ros« wliicli, l>oim« by 
s wir« or omUI of imtpnwclisble vtrtM, preterreo iU fretluvess, 
•fid fwk* if tbo vesrer u nnebutc. In Am&dla de QnnI, U Is k 
((srluK), wbkli blooou od the btsd of Iter lliat is fidtltful, md 
fades on the bmw of the inoonslsat. In Les Cviites b rire, it Is 
also ft flower. In Ariosto, Ihs lest applied to botli male and femtle 
is a cop, the wine of whiefa is qnlled by die unfaithful lorer. This 
flerioo also oerurs in the romances of TrisSau, Percerat, and 
Ia Morte d'Acdiur, and is well known by La Fontaine’s version, 
Ia Coupe Borhnutbe. Id La Lai do Com, it U a drInkIng*lioni. 
Spencer has dcrirod his ginlie of Florimel ftoni tiiese scoress, nr 
wore unmnliatciy tbs Fabliau, Le Manieas nal Tallld [Iw 
giand I, IW], or Lc Court Mantel, an Riigtisli version of which 
is pnblisbol io Percy’s Reliqnea, the Uoy and tbeMnatel, (Vol. 111.) 
Is ihu Grata SotsaiMram [e. 69.], the test is the whimsical oos of 
s skirt, wbieb will neillier require wasfaiug nor mending, as long 
as the weaR-r is constant. [See the literature ap. Orusse, Sagrn- 
krrtse des MiUelalters, p. 1S5 ff.] Davenant has substitntod an 
riaerald for a flower. 

—'**1110 bridal stone, 

And mudi renowned, because It chastenMS loves. 

And will, when worn by die ncglsetod wife. 

Slow wiicn her absent lord disloyal proves. 

By fainKioas, ood a pale decay of life.” 

GondiAert, Canto IV. 

I'bo minculons properliea of stones are of sasteni origin, although 
we do not find in tbo Sanskrit or Arabic account of the emerald 
the property wliiHi Davenant has assignod It, unless bo has fabri- 
(■It'd a poetical tiotiun from that wliidi the Arabs derivsd froin 
tlw Greeks, ibst this stons and Javier fndlilatnd parturition. 

a ntiftts tlfot rriftartta xot 

uxunixia nt^tarnofiixfi.** —Dioscor. 

Wielaod has employed the flower and its change ofoolour, al> 
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Gubasena, having arrived at the island of KatAha, 
proceeded to dispatch bis afTatrs, and to ti-affic in the 
sale of jewels. Having, in the com-se of these trans¬ 
actions, formed an intimacy with four young iner- 
uhante, they noticed the lotus, which was frequently 
ill his hand, and yet never faded, and were curious to 
leani its history. As he appeared reluctant to gratify 
tlieir curiosity, they had recoui'se to stratagem, and 
invited him to an entei-tainment, at which they plied 
him with wine till he became intoxicated, and then 
acquainted them in bis cups with the properties of the 
flower. The story only tended to make them anxious 
to know the object of Guhasena’s affections; and rely¬ 
ing upon his being detained some time at KatAha, they 
shortly aftei-wuj-ds embarked for TAmraliptl, with a 
determination to subvert the fidelity of his wife. 

On aniving at TAmrolipti, they looked out for a 
proper agent of their iniquitous design, and soon 
found one in the person of an old Bauddha priestess, 

tLough for a differeut purpose. TileoU gives tier three sUcndanls 
a roso oseli from ker gsrisnd} srcl when Ihejr lose their cvloor, 
U is to iodicste hsr reeondlislion with Qheron. 

*‘Thut wie ich each gessgt, end sUe Tog’ nud Stvndcn 
SchsQt eure Boseu sn, tud wenn ilir slle drey 
Zu Litien wordoa s«ht, so nerkcl drsn Idi sey 
Mil Oboron vcrsiUuit and wieder nea vcrfauiulen.** 

“Observe then my commaude, and every day and hour. 
With enro behold each rose, and when it clungra hue, 

And liko a lily pinos, be sure that vitit the power 
Of BI&oluuJ appeased, my union I ronaw.'' 

Canto IX, 3S. 
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named Yogakarai'i9ik&, with whom they fonned an 
intimacy. Being secure of her friendly disposition, 
they communicated their purpose, and pi'omised to 
reward her liberally, if she would assist them in their 
views on I)evasmit&. She very readily promised to 
ud them, bat declined their reward, as, thanks to her 
pupils, she was, she said, sufficiently wealthy; and hei* 
services were at their command, in requital of the 
civility with which they had treated her. 

Accordingly the old pnestess set abont foming an 
acquaintance with Devasmiti, and, leading with her 
a bitch in a chain, repaired to her house. The wife of 
Gtibasena, although mistrustful of her mission, desired 
her to bo admitted, and enquired what she wanted. 
The old priestess replied, that she had been long de¬ 
sirous of beholding so much excellence; but that she 
had now been directed in a dream to visit DevasroitA, 
and to advise her not to lose in joyless widowhood 
the precioos moments of her youth. DevasmitA pre¬ 
tended to listen favourably to these and similar sug¬ 
gestions, and the old woman departed, well satisfied 
with the impression she had made. 

On the day following, she repeated her visit to the 
wife of Guhasena, taking with her the bitch as before, 
and seme morsels of meat highly seasoned. These she 
contrived to give the animsl, till from the effects of 
the pepper the tears trickled in largo quantities from 
her eyes, so as to attract the notice of DevasmitA. 
She bewails, said the woman, in answer to her re¬ 
marks, the errors of her former life; and then told 
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her that the bitch and »be were, in their former exist¬ 
ence, the joint wives of aBrabiuan, who was fre<}iiently 
employed on foreign missions by the kingoflhecoun- 
ti 7 . That during bis abeencc she had never imposed 
any restraint upon ber inclinations; but her compan¬ 
ion bad been more rigid, and had severely repressed 
the natural scntiinents of ber age and sex. The con¬ 
sequence of their differeut line of conduct was their 
respective births in the characters in which they now 
appeared, together with the recollection of their former 
existence. Tlie old woman concluded by recommend¬ 
ing Devosmita to take w'aming from the stoi'y, and 
to learn that nature was not to be ouU*aged with im¬ 
punity*. 


* This inddont, widi a very differcot, sod innch Im inond 
dcnumriueDt, is ono of the stories of the Disdpliua Clcrie«1is 
[XIV, s«e tli« notes in F. \V. V. Selinidi's edition, ^ a 

coUeetion of stories professedly derived from the Anblau fahs* 
lists, and CAiuiuIod by Petros Alfonsus, a converted Jew, w1m> 
flounslicd aboot 1106, and was godson to Alfonso I. king of Ar- 
nigun. In tiio analysis prepared by Mr. Dooco, tUis story is llie 
12th, and is entitled, “StraUgeui of on old woman in favour of a 
young gallant*' She persuades bis niialrcM, who Itsd rejected his 
addresses, tluit Itor little dog was formerly a woman, and so trans¬ 
formed in eoDSeqoeiica of her eraelty to her lover. (Rllls's Me¬ 
trical Romances, I, 180.) Ttiis story was liilroduced into liaropc, 
therefore, niocli about the period at which it was enrolled aiaongat 
the contents of the VHbat Kotbd in Cosbinir. I'ha moteinpey- 
chosis is so noch more obviooe an explanation of the change of 
forms, that It rendors it probable the story was originally Hindu. 
It was soon eopiod iiiRompe, and oecart in Le Oraodas La vieille 
qnl sedttisil la jeune fiUe, HI. 148. [ed. Ill, Vol. IV.SO.) The parallel 
ia ver}' close, and the old woman gives ‘'one cliienuu h manger dcs 
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DevaAiDitii, vbo veil knew the drift of the old wo¬ 
man’s narration, pretended to »;ive it implicitbelicf, and 
encouraged her to propose the inti oduclion of the lov¬ 
ers. A ready assent was given to the proposal; and 
whilst the priestess departed to announce her success 
to them, Uevasmita prepared for their reception. The 
first who arrived was welcomed witli great seeming 
cordiality, and invited to partake of a banquet, in 
which he was liberally plied with wine, into which 
some Datura powder had been infused. Tlie dnig 
quickly deprived him of consciousness, on which the 
servonU of Devasmita stripped him, branded his fore¬ 
head with tlic mark of a dog’s foot, and turned him 

cluwet forument cupotulr^ Ue seuvTO qol loi pieotaii le {»)•!« ct 
)r« furines, M I'vihDKt UrmojaU beMicoup.” She tlu-n slicvrs ber 
lo ihej-ouctgwomu, and telU her ihe bitch was her daughter, ‘^Sou 
nialheur fut d'arair le curar durj uu jeane homoie Tumaii, elle 
le rabeta. Le malbenreax apria avoir tout tontS pour I’attMidrir. 
ddaesperi d« an deretd, en prit lanl de chagrin qu'M tomba roalade 
et mourat Dleu I'a bien vengd; vayea en quel dtet pour In panir 
U a roduit mn pum fllle, et comneut elle pleure sa fnate.” llio 
IcssMi is not thrown away. The story occonra also in the Geeta 
Roinanarom tt, od. Swan, 1,190 & 847; ed. Or4ase, I, 8*. 11, 
958], as old WoinSii and tier liule Dogt" nnd it also bolds 
a pinee where we should scared}’ have espocted to find It, in the 
l*ro(Dptiuiriuni of Joliu llervU of Basil, an ample repository of 
cxuupleefor composing sermons: the compiler, e Dominican friar, 
professing to imitate bis patron saint, who always abundabat ex* 
enplis in bis disroerscs. [Comp, on tho lileretoro and history of 
tbitstory: Tb.Wright, Latin Stories. London: lilt, p.91S. Loise* 
tear Deslongchampa, Bssai sor les Fables Iitdiennea. Paris: 1838, 
p. 108 fr. F. U. Ten der Hagen, OeeammUhcnlouer. Ift&O, I, cxiifF. 
and III, tounit-oxtt, end GriSK, 1. L, 874 ff.] 
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into a foul drain, where he laj till rooming. Waking 
before dawn, and finding hiinaelf in a mUcrabIc plight, 
he hastened to conceal bis disgrace in his dwelling; 
and being ashamed to acknowledge what had befallen 
him, and determined that bis coinjionious should have 
no reason to laugh ot him, he said not a woitl about 
his treatment, but pretended he had been robbed and 
beaten by a set of thieves. Accordingly, his fellow 
travcllcia in succession were introduced to Devasiuitu, 
and shared alike I'ccepdon, losing their clothes and 
ornaments, nnd beanng away nothing but the indelible 
mark of their ignominy. They were sensible, however, 
that they had only met with their deserts, and could 
expect no redress; and they accordingly detemined 
to set off quietly, and return at once to their counUy, 
without acquainting their ancient counsellor With their 
mishap, or i*emunerating her fur her shoi'O In their dis* 
comfitui'e and disgrace. 

After she was thus rid of hei* suitors, Devosmitti 
communicated the story to her motlier-in-law, who 
highly approved of her conduct, but expressed some 
apprehension thatGuhoseua might suffer from the >•€- 
senUnent of the traders, when Uicy hs<l retunie<l home. 
DevasinitA, however, bid her be of good cheer; for 
she was determined to ai>ticipate their devices, and to 
display os much devotion to her husband as was shown 
by their countiywoman Saktiuiatl. 

Story of &ikiimaH. 

. In the island of Katiha was a temple dedicated to 
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the great Yakslia, named Muhibbadi-a, whose shrine 
was much frequented by Uie people, as he was sup¬ 
posed to grant whatever his woiahippers requested. 
Offenders agiunst law or decorum, taken by the police 
during the night, were locked up iu this temple. In 
the morning they were brought before the king; and 
if proved guilty, the offence was made public, and tlicy 
wet's taken awsy by the ministers of justice. 

It so happened, that the husband of ^aktimatl, be¬ 
ing detected in an improper intercourse with the wife 
of another merchant, was canned off with the odult- 
ress, and imprisoned in the temple os usual. When 
^timati heard the news, she forgot evei 7 tiling but 
her husband’s danger, and determined to attempt his 
release. With this purpose she pi'ocecded at night to 
the temple with her attendants, and pretended ex¬ 
treme uigency to offer her homage to Matiibhadra. 
The priests, afraid of losing a valuable contribution, 
were prevailed upon to give her admittance, and she 
was allowed to enter the temple alone. Having dis¬ 
covered herself to the culprits, she excliauged clothes 
witli U>e paiTner of her husband’s offence, snd took 
her place in the prison*. In the morning, wdien the 
parties were brought before the king, and the mer¬ 
chant and ^aktimati were recognised as man and wife, 

' A pm^ly itatUr story ooeart io lh« Baku Diaith. The 
tam of tbs diief Incidoat, althoagU ftot tho same, is similsr to 
that of Kov. VIC. Part 4, of Bandello'a Kosells, or tbo Aocorto 
Arvodiurento di BnaFantesca kliberare U padroaael'uioaiBormto 
d> qaella de la morte. 
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they were dismissed with ci-edit, whilst the superin- 
tendant of police was reprimanded and punished for 
the mistake. 


5/Ofy of DeoasmitiL—ewkclwJied. 

Being equally determined to extricate hei* husband 
from all possible pen!, Devosmitu disguised herself 
and some of her servants in man’s attire, oiid em¬ 
barked as a merchant for Kaiaba. Soon after her ar¬ 
rival, she found out her husband, and as he was un¬ 
consciously influenced by bis secret affections, had no 
difliculty in fonning acquaintance and friendship with 
him. Having also ascertained the presence of her suit¬ 
ors, DesvamiUl I'epoired to the king, and demanded 
justice. He enquired on what account; to which she 
replied, that she was in pursuit of four runaway slaves, 
whom she demanded the king’s assistance to recover. 
The king told her to look round her, os all the people 
of the city wei-e assembled, and point out the persons 
she claimed. She immediately designated the four mer¬ 
chants. They wei'e filled with fury at tlie choi'ge, and 
appealed to all about them, if they were not known t.B 
freemen, and the sons of I'cspectable traders. Deva- 
smiU paid no heed to their vehemence, but coolly de¬ 
sired the if he doubted hei* words, to direct their 
turbans to be taken off. This was accordingly done, 
when the branded badge of slavery was mauifest upon 
tlieir foreheads, to tlie great astonishment of the Kdjd 
and the assembly. To satisfy their curiosity, Deva- 

16 
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stniU related her story. All parties present applauded 
her spirit, and pronounced the culprits to be injustice 
her slaves. But in respect to their origin and station, 
they proposed to give her a large sum foi* their ransom. 
With tJio consent of her husband, this was accepted 
by DevasmiUi, and she and Gubasena returned to¬ 
gether to TAmraliptl, where they continued to reside, 
possessed of abundance, and happy in eoch other. 

Story 0 / VaUa-resumed. 

Whilst Vatsa and Uic princess yet remained with 
the friendly forest chief, an envoy arrived fi-om Chsii- 
Oasena, to tell them that he was far from displeased 
with what had occuiTcd, and was about to send bis 
son Gopulaka to represent him at his daughter’s mar¬ 
riage. Vatsa was well contented with tins intelligence} 
and, leaving a considerable portion of bis attendants 
to aw'ait ibe arrival of Gopalaka, he and Vftsavndatta 
set off to Kausambl. 

A mighty ti’ain of elephants followed in the prince s 
march, as if the forest had yielded its stateliest tribes 
to do him honour. The earth, echoing to the lioofs 
of numerous steeds, heralded his advance; and the 
clouds of dust that canopied the host ai>pcared like 
the flying mountains before Indra had clipped their 
wings'. Having set off at dawn, Vatsa came in sight 


‘ Thii klliiJes to an abannt Paurtnik l«g«nd alaling that Ui« 
moontaina fonnerljr hnd wings~au addition wlilcli rondered Uteia 
•0 very lrniiU)<*oiiM and njfnuitory to Indra, t1i« doiiy of the at- 
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of hU capit&l on the following day, and halted for the 
night at the reeidencc of RutnaAw&n. On the thii*d day 
he made hla public cntiy into the city, which aaaumed 
all her ornamenU, and looketl like a bride that wel¬ 
comed her long absent lord. The roads and sti'eeta 
were lined with the citizens, delighted to behold their 
monarch again; and the windows and houses were 
crowded with their wives and daughters, eager to be¬ 
hold their master's choice. The air was ront with their 
ucclainations, when Vataa and the princess' passed, 
mounted on the same elephant, and resembling a dark 
cloud girt with lightning; as if the prince had brought 
bock in person the tutelary goddess of his fame. 

In a short time Gopilaka arrived. Vatsa went out 
to meet him, and conducted him to his sister, who 
welcomed him with tears. The marriage ccroinony 
was immediately solemnized. As Vatea took her hand, 
the whole frame of VisavadaUa shook witli agitation, 
a thick film overspread her eyes, and existence seemed 
to be on the point of yielding to the shafts of K&ma- 
deva*. The prompt 8upi>ort of bei* loid sustained her 
steps, and led her in due ropetition round the holy 
fire*. When Uie ceremony was completed, Gop&laka 


iBoq>hero, that h« ww oblig«4 to cat them off with hU thiin- 
clerholU. 

' The poblic a{>peanuico of the prinoaae, aa well ai tJuU of (lie 
women of the city, iodkatea a tiale of raaonera loog anknown ia 
Hlad&itia. 

* The deity of lore. 

* The bride's taking sereu itepa roand tba conieenkted Are b 
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prescnte<l the prince with splendid gifts on the part 
of Cheftflasena. Vatso and his now bride shewed them- 
selves to the i>coplc, and received their loud and de¬ 
lighted acclajnations. They then repaired to tlie palace, 
where Vatea confen-ed the honour of the fillet* on 
Gop&laka and the Pulinda prince; and then, deputing 
YogondhorAyatia and Rimiafiwiin to aiipcrintcnd the 
festivitiea, ^tli of the court and Uic people, retired 
with his bride. 


th.. D««. I8H p. 104-906. 


VaUa’s Secemd Marriage. 

After some period hod elapsed, Yogandbai’Ayafia, 
the minister, anxious to excite the prince to exploits 
worthy of his character and descent, held this dis¬ 
course with UuinauwAn.—“Our 8ovci*eign Vatsa, as 
descended from the illustrious bouse of Pafidu, is un¬ 
doubtedly entitled to the capital llAstinapuro, and do¬ 
minion over the world. Neglecting these lofty claims, 

jwrt of Uio Hiodu CDorrUga ritoid. According to llio Vudus [or, 
laoro strictly, aceonling to (Uo OtiltyMutraa Sco A. Wobor's lu- 
ditclic Stwdion, Vol. V, 890 ff. Coicbrooke’s lisAsys, p. 188.] 

■ PiicA bnndbA, biuding of A flllet or tiara on tb« brow. It 
wo* port of tlio eoreninnial of eoronatSnn willi iho aoeioitl Iliudu 
prliiccsi but was porlmpo sontuUuMiS, m iii tbis case, only an ae* 
knowludgmcut of priiieoly rank oonforred by a suiMrIor on b!a in* 
forior or fvudalory. 
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be U contented to nile over a limited territoiy, and 
wasting hU time upon women, wine, and the chace, 
leaves to our charge the conduct of the state. But 
this is highly unbecoming his family and bis talents, 
and we must endeavour to animate him to such dToi-ts 
as shall retrieve his character, and extend his power. 
There is no occasion to despair. The worst cases are 
susceptible of cure, and ingenuity con effect any thing. 
In proof of what I say, listen to this anecdote.—Thci'e 
was a king, named Mah&scna, who was attacked by 
another sovereign, defeated, and compelled to pay trib¬ 
ute. He was a prince of high spirit, and his humilia¬ 
tion preyed upon his mind, so that he fell ill of the 
spleen, and was brought by fretting and the disease 
to the verge of the grave. Medicines were adminis¬ 
tered in vain; and his physician, as a last hope, entered 
suddenly into his chamber, apparently in great distress, 
and abruptly announced to him that the queen was 
dead. The news agitated tlie king violently, and he 
cast himself on the ground in a paroxysm of sorrow. 
The abscess in the spleen was burst by the effort, and 
his health immediately improved. The physician, satis- 
ffed witli the manifest change, confessed Uie falsehood- 
by which it was occasioned. This giving a fi'esh im¬ 
petus to the king's spirits, ho speedily i-esumed his 
former energies, and was soon able to levy an army, 
with which he attacked, and triumphed over his former 
conqueror*. — In this manner let us seixe our prince 


’ The drcuntfUoeee hen umted are not wilbont MUtlo^n 
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in hU own Ocspite;—*nd in the fii’Bt place, wc must 
gain over the only monarch that atands in our way, 
Pi-adyota, king of Magadha*. 

The two counaellora accordingly debated how Pra- 
dyoto was to bo made their master’s friend, and de¬ 
termined that it could only be conta-ived by Vatsa’s 
mai-rying his daughUr. At the same time they knew 
that he never would permit the princess to be the se¬ 
cond wife of any monarch; and Yogandhariynha pro¬ 
posed that they should secure the aid of VAaavadotti, 
and with her concurrence disseminate a belief of hei* 
death. To this RumonwSn objected the discredit they 
should sustain if them scheme were detected, as hap¬ 
pened to the ascetic at S&kai-mik& on tlie Ganges. 

Story of an Atoetic. 

An ascetic, who professed to have imposed upon 
himself a vow of perpetual silence, lived in gi-eat re¬ 
pute at that city. He subsisted on chain^, hud many 
mendicant disciples, and occupied with them a con¬ 
ventual dwelling, with a temple attached. At the house 
of a pious banker, who held the holy man in gi-eat 

in fact I( it not mtrvtlloui, ch«r«fore, that we na; trace them 
la ictleD. Tho point of (he tlory u the name as that of ihe “Deax 
Anglait h Paris*', a Fahliaii, and of “Uno femine h I'extremitd 
qai ae mil cn si grOMO colSre Toyant ton mnri qai baitoSt sa ter- 
rants qo'tUe reeouvr* la taiitd”, ofMargnerile of Navarro. [Hepta- 
mtron, Nouvello 7L] 

' Mtgadlia wu the kingdom of Bchar, extending along tho 
Gugoe from Patna to Minwporo. 
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rcvei'encc, the ascetic was accustomed to receive alma, 
ai)d in so doing bad frequent opportunities of seeing 
tlie banker’s daughter, a of exti'ooi'dinary beauty. 
Her charma made an impression upon tko mendicant; 
and allowing bis passions to master bis penance, he 
long meditated upon the meana by which, without 
betraying bis hypocrisy, he might get hei* into bis 
power. 

Having at last devised what he thought a likely 
scheme, he i-epaired to the banker’s house, and re¬ 
ceived bis usual donation from the fair bands of the 
damsel. As he departed, he excliumed, loud enough 
tt> be overhcaitl by the father , “Alaa! alas I that such 
things should be!” Exclamations that in themselves, 
as well os their violation of the mendicant’s supposed 
vow, could not fail to excite the banker’s curiosity. 
He therefore followed the ascetic to his cell, and when 
thei'e, asked him earnestly what hatl induced him to 
break bis silence. The meodicant replied, with some 
hesitation, aud afifccted distress; “Regard for you, my 
good friend, overcame my solemn obligations. I read 
in your daughter’s countenance a sad reverse for you; 
and whenever she mai-ries, you, your wife, and sons, 
will inevitably perish. 'ITiis conviction forced from me 
the exclamations you heard. It cannot now be reme¬ 
died ; but if you have any aflectioo for the rest of your 
fannly, you will rid yourself of your daughter. Put 
her by night into a basket covered with leathei*', place 

' Tbi* rode ewnrirtne* U stUl io ose in th« sooth of India 
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a lamp ui>on it, and thus ofF«r her to the holy Gan¬ 
ges.” llie hanker, who implicitly ti-ustcd in the wowls 
of this villainous hypocrite, went home in an agony 
of fear and affliction, and, when night came, did ns 
he bad been enjoined. 

The ascetic, at the same houi', directed his disciples 
to repair to the river; and if they saw a basket with 
a lamp upon it, bring it ashore, and privately oonvey 
it to him, prohibiting them rigidly from any attempt 
to inspect its contents. They obeyed his commands, 
and kept a look out for the object to which their at¬ 
tention had been directed by their master. 

In the mean time, however, a Rajput,-walking upon 
the bank, was st)-uck by the appearance of the floating 
light, and with the assistance of his seiwants, brought 
the basket ashore, before tlie current bad conveyed 
it where the mendicant’s followers were stationed. 
Having opened it, and found the maiden, to his gi'cat 
surprise and delight, the Rajput conveyed her to his 
house, which WAS near at hand; and Icaiinng her stoiy, 
determined to expose and punish the ascetic. He thei'e- 
fore substituted a fierce baboon for the damsel; and 
fsstening the basket again, committed it to the cur¬ 
rent as before. It was now taken possession of by the 
mendicants, and agreeably to the ordera of their chief, 
carried unopened to the convent. He commanded them 
to place U in his chamber, and then desired them to 


for crouing riven: U b aUo itill emplo^od apoD ih« Eupliriues, 
M it was io the time of Strabo. 
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go to rest, and on no occount to approach hU cell, 
whatever noises they might hear, at it was his design 
to pass the night in some veiy solemn and momentous 
mysteries. They obeyed, and repaired to their repose. 

The ascetic, being thus at liberty to occomplish his 
.purposes, secured the door of his cell, and eagerly 
opened the basket. He had scarcely done so, when 
tho baboon sprang upon him, and bit and scratched 
him unmercifully. It was in vain he called for assis' 
tance; bis disciples were too mindful of his previous 
injunctions to venture near him. At lost, with much 
difficulty, and after the loss of his nose and ears, ho 
contrived to get out of hia cell, and alarm the other 
inhabitants of the domicile, by whose aid he was ex¬ 
tricated from the clutches of his savage assailant HU 
secret, however, was divulged, and in the morning the 
story was spread throughout the town. The banker 
gave his daughter to her deliverer, oud the ascetic was 
glad to make his escape in a whole skin from a place 
where his iniquitous schemes bad exposed him to uni¬ 
versal derision and contempt*. 

This story was insufficient to deterYogandhai‘dyaha 
from the prosecution of his scheme; and Ruinaiiwan, 
therefore, shifting his ground, argued the danger of 

* (Two oOior Tcreions of lh« aano atorj ocear, one In th« 
Kathariiaro, ebapt. f, u>d tho otiirr in tbo Bhar&ukiMhrnlriailkfl, 
c. 3. 8«® ibo Sanakrii t«»t, wtih a German trantlation by Prof. 
A. Anfrcdit, in “Zeitaebrift dcr Jentacheo raorgeiiL Oeaelladiafl'’, 
XIV, 6D8-81.] 
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VatstV dying through gi'tef for the supposed loss of 
his qncen: separation A'Oin the object of our sifcctioDs 
being often, he said, attended witli serious I'esults, as 
was the cose willi Devasena. 

Storif of Devatorux. 

In ^ravosti dwelt a merchant of great opulence; but 
his richest treasure wos a daughter of such surpassing 
loveliness, that all who beheld her became her slaves, 
and saci'ihced their understandings to tlieir passion. 
The fatlier, conscious of hci* extraoi*dinary beauty, re¬ 
solved to offer her to the king, Devasena, as, should 
he wed her to any other person, he appi'chcndcd he 
might afterwards incur the resentment of the K&J4. 
Accordingly, he requested Devasena’s acceptance of 
the damsel, and the sent some U'ustworthy Brah¬ 
mans to visit the maiden, and report upon her quali- 
hcations. When they beheld her, and found her so 
singnlarly beautiful, it occurrad to them that if the Rilja 
mamed her he was likely to be fascinated with her 
cliai-ins, aud to neglect on her account tho duties of 
his station. They theraforc rcjjorted, that, although 
a gild of good appearance, yet the marks upon her face 
and hands' were indicativo of misfortune, and she was 
consequently unfit to become the bride of the king. 

’ Tho Sitmiidrilci VUni, or idooco of palnuslry, m inlimaUtly 
(Onnecled with MIrology, wm on«o oorriod to u oxlrnraganl a 
heigirt In India u in Eoropo. Il not mudi cullivatod at prosent, 
but ia aot pcrliapo the leM bcUered. [Oomp. tho Aabdakalpadni- 
ma, a. r. SMindrakam.] 
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This uegotiation being closed, the merchant soon 
Hfterwards married bis daughter to the cotcmandor of 
the ormj, and nothing more vraa thought of the mat¬ 
ter. It happened, however, some time afterwards that 
the KAj& beheld the bride at the window of her hus¬ 
band’s palace, and was instantly the victim of a vio* 
lent passion, blended with the mortifying recollection 
that he was the cause of bis own disappointments 
These thoughts preyed upon hU mind, and induced a 
severe fever, which put an end to his existence*. 

Yogandhardyafio, being unmoved by these examples, 
proposed to rcfei* the point to the queen’s brother, and 
he concurring hearrily in the project, Rumadwun was 
compelled to wave his objections. With a view, there¬ 
fore, to effect their purpose, they persuaded Vataa to 
set out on a hunting expedition to the district of La- 
viihska*, which bordered on Magadlia. 

When Vatsa was about to quit his capital, ho was 
surprised by no ordinai'y visitor. The sage NArada de¬ 
scended from mid heaven, and was received by the 
prince end princess with every mark of veneration. 

* The firet part of the «ory may remind the reader of the 
aronte which we haeo eleraiod to the dignity of hietory in (h« 
persone of Edgar and ElAida. Lingard, however, has ih«wn llwt 
the whole is a mere fiction, first told by William of Malmesbary, 
and borrowed by him from an old ballad. 

* Tbis name it not now to be tracod In any maps of that part 

of lha ooontry. *• '>»* ••“*« “ Lavadanagara, a 

mentioued in an Inscripdon from Oiedl. See Joim). As. 
Soe. Bengal, Vol, XXX, p. Wl.] 
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ITie object of hw visit was in fact to i^i-epai-e tlic minds 
of both for the events about to take place; nnd he an¬ 
nounced to Vataa the approach of (empomry affliction, 
which would end in increased happiness, whilst be 
foretold to V&savadatU, that she would be the mother 
of a prince, who should obtain the sovereignty over 
the Vidyidharas, or spirits of air. Having made these 
coininunications to them, he again disappeared. 

Vatsa now set off upon his hunting excursion, lea¬ 
ving hU ministei', as usual, to conduct public afToirs. 
Yogandhardyaha lost no time in imparting the scheme 
to VisavadattA, who, foi*egoing, in the prospect of her 
husband’s aggrandizement, all selfish considerations, 
cheerfully consented to continbutc to its success. Ac¬ 
cordingly the old minister assumed the dress of a Brah¬ 
man, and Vusavadatti the character of his daughter. 
Vasantaka, fantastically disguised, was the supposed 
Brahman’s disciple; and in this capacity they proceed¬ 
ed to Magadha. Rumafiwin, left behind, shortly after 
their departure set firo to the palace, so effectually, 
that it was half consumed before any assistance could 
be procured; and be circulated a report, which was 
generally credited, that the queen bad perished in the 
flames. 

The party who had proceeded to the capital of Ma- 
gadba soon conti'ived to throw themselves in the way 
of PndraAvatf, the young princess. She was interested 
by the appcaranco of VAsavadattd, and summoned tho 
trio to her presence to ascertain who they were. Yo- 
gandbai'Ayaha’s story was, that VAsavadattA was his 
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daughter, and had been deaerted a hnsband of 
whom they were now in aearcb; and at hta requeat 
the princess gladly undertook to take core of tlic sup* 
posed daughter, whilst he was engaged in the pursuit 
more actively by having safely disposed of her. Vu* 
sava(latt4 being thus provided for, the two nunistci's, 
relinquishing their disguises, repiured to Lav&i'inka to 
seek Votao, and Condole with him for his loss. 

Upon the first communication of the afflicting news, 
Vatsn was overcome with grief, and was witli aomo 
difficulty prevented from laying violent hands upon 
himself. After his first emotions bod subsided, how* 
ever, he recollected the prophesy of Nurada; and ob¬ 
serving something rather suspicious in the pretended 
son'ow of bis friends, he felt inclined to conjocture 
that Visavadattti was still alive, and in expectation 
of her re*appearance, detenuloed quietly to await the 
rosult. 

When the news of Visavadatla’s death I'cached the 
king of Magadha, he rea<lUy availed himself of tlio 
opportunity to secure a suitable bridegroom for his 
daughter, and sent bis ambassadors to propose the 
alliance. Vataa, conformably to the plan he had laid 
down for himself, made no difficulty upon Yogaudha- 
riyaiia’s urging the match, and the young princess 
had been prepared by VasavadattA to think of Vatsa 
with interest aud afifection. Ail pai-tics being thus 
agreed, thero was no plea for dclayj and Vatsa going 
from Lavifiaka to the capital of Maga/lha, tlie mar¬ 
riage was celebrated with due solemnity aud pomp. 
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In a short time Vatsa, having taken leave of his 
father-in-law, retarned to his own kingdom, his heart 
still pining for VAsavadatU, and impatient at her pro¬ 
tracted disappearance. She in the mean while had been 
secretly conducted back to L&viiiaka, where Vatsa 
continued to reside, and was concealed in her bro¬ 
ther’s palace. There at last Vatsa was allowed, as if 
by chance, to see her. He hastened towBi*ds her, but 
befora he could clasp her to his breast, his agitation 
overcame his faculties, and he fell senseless on tho 
ground. He was ^covered by the endeai-ments of bis 
beloved wife, and awoke to be conscious thatVusava- 
(lattA was once more his. It is unnecessary to describe 
bis happiness. The affection that had before united 
the two princesses was increased by their affinity; and 
although the king of Magadha was at first displeased 
by the tiick that bad reduced his daughtei’ to the 
station of a younger wife, yet when he learnt the 
perfect union which prevuled between her and VAsa- 
vadattA, he suppressed his indignation, and cordially 
rejoiced in the success of the scheme that had given 
PadiuAvati to Vatsa. 

History of Vatsa—continued. 

When a sufficient period bad been devoted to do¬ 
mestic enjoyments, the minUtei-YogandharAyafia ui^d 
bis master to undertake the subjugation of the sui*- 
rounding regions especially those to the east, assigning 
os reasons for such a prefei'cnce, Uiat the north was 
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occupied by barbanaoe; In the west, the sun and plan> 
cts \rei'e obscured; the south bordei'cd on the domeuia 
of the Riikshasas; whilst the east was under the I'e* 
gency oflndra, and was the quarter in which the sun 
rose, and to which the Ganges flowed. The country 
between the Vindhya and Hiin&Ia mountains, and that 
watered by the J&bnavi, was the more excellent; and 
the progenitors of Vatsa had established theiaselves 
along the course of the Bacre<l stream, having held 
their court at Hustinapura, until Satintka transferred 
it to Kau^umbi. 

The advice of the minister was highly agreeable to 
the ambition of the monarch, and Vatsa tberefoi-e iin* 
mediately prepared for his expediUon. His fothers-iu* 
law, the kings of Ujjayint and Magadha, fui-nishcd 
powerful accessions to his force; and Gopalaka, the 
brother of Visavadattd, whom Vatsa bad made king 
of Vaideha, and SmhavarmA, the brother of the queen 
Fadmavatf, who held the sovereignty of Chedi*, both 
accompanied Vatsa with all their troops. The fnendly 
chief of ll»e foi'est tribes likewise joined the army, and 
the host spread over the country like the mighty clouds 
that precede tlic rains: the steeds glittered with goldeci 
trappings, and the war elephants were decorated witli 
vermilion and flowers. The sun was concealed by the 
dust that cauopied the multitude, until scattered by 


• [On the eile of Cbedi, near Jnbelpore, eee F.*E. Hall la 
“Journal of the Amer. Or. Soe.", VI, 680 ff. and in Jonm. A*. 
Soe. Bengal, XXX, Stl. 8S4.] 
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the countless bunnere that agitated the labouring air. 
Vtttsa rode a sUtcly elephant, whilst the impciTaJ urn- 
biella waved over his head, like a fierce lion recucn- 
bent beneath a U-ce that spi-eads its solitary shade 
upon the summit of a mountain. The two queens fol¬ 
lowed his march, like the personified divinities Victoiy 
and Fame. 

The arms of Vatsa were firet dii-ected against 
BrahmadaUa, king of Benares, who finding >-esiatanco 
hopeless hastened to acknowledge sobmission. Hence 
the conqueror proceeded to the shores of the eastern 
Sea, where he erected columns cominoinorativc of his 
Uiiimph'. He then exacted tribute from Kalinga* and 
Anga, and proceeded westwai-ds to the Mahcndra 
mountains. The terrified inhabitants fled to the Vin- 
dhyan caves*, and the forest monaj-chs promptly prof- 

' Jaya iUmbUas, pillars of victory, tire eroetlon of vrliicb by 
Iiidiaa couquerors is often sllodod to 1^ Hindu writers, and ex> 
plains iho i^aractcr of tbe solitary columns, wltkli are occjision> 
ally met with, as the Ldt at DoUii, Uio pillars at AlldJiubitd, 
liuddal, Ac. 

* Kalinga is osually described as exten^ng from Orissa to 
DtavlilB, or bolow Madras, tlkc coast of the tiortbern Sircars. 
It appears, however, somedmos to be the Delta of tbo Oanges. 
It is familiar to tlio iiativso of tbo eastern Archipelago by the 
name of Kling, and was known to tbe anriatUs as tbo Regio Ca> 
Ungarain. Anga is tbe country along the west bank of tbe Oan* 
ges, iacludtng Ujainabal aud Bbagalpor. [Lassen, Ind. All., I, 
143, tSO.] 

* Tbo Vindbya mountains are divided into tlirec parts, of which 
tbo first, or easteni part, cxteods iVom tlie Say of Bengal to tbe 
souTcu of (bu Nariandii and 6ode. llio weelvru portion extends 
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fered their submlssioD. Tbcncc Votea marched to the 
south, where he crossed the KiTCi'f, and humbled the 
pride of the Chola' monai'ch. He then subdued the 
Muralas*; and fording tlic scvcufbld chanuel of tlie 
God&vari he reduced the MAlavas to obedience. Hav* 
ingthen crossed theRevd, he arrived at Ujjaylni, where 
he reuuuned some time with bis father>m>law, the de> 
lighted sire of V4savadattd. 

After a short interval of re[K>ec, Vatsa proceeded 
to Uic west, wheit: he oveiTon the proviucc of Lufa’, 


TrADt thi!nc49 to tbe Gslph of CamlMir. Tho third, or sontlKm, 
littO on d>o south of tho KArmadn sod Sode, and girus rise to tltc 
TspU, szmI tho Vsitiuuni, or Cnltsck river. Tltc Am portion, it 
appears, is dcsignatod in tbe text by the tenu Mabcndra. l*to* 
Icmj lisa A range called Maiaudrvs, hot it lies east of BcngAl. 
Wilford Bvppooct Iho Malandms monitalna, to derive lltcir namu 
from Mayanadri, llio noontuus of the Mayuo, a people belw<-en 
CliiltAgong aud Antean. It is not itniioasiUo, however, tliat thoy 
boro the appellation of Mabwidra, and that «lh«r Ptolemy or oor 
text, or both, have inlsiakvn their prectso altnatioo. 

* Chola was tbe soveroipity of the wt-stem part of tl»o Pen* 
iusnla on tho Cematie, extf^liig soaihwanla to Tasjore, wiient 
it was boBoded by Ute Paiidyan kingdoio. It appear* to liave been 
llto Begio SoretAttnu of Ptolemy; and Iho Chola Mai'niala, or dls* 
trlct, fdmishva the moderu appelladou of the Coast Coromandid. 
[Lassen, LI. I, ISG. Ill, 305ff.] 

* Tlio Moralas aro not traceablo In cUsaical geography, anlf«a 
wo aro allowod to coigcctare, that tlwy aro tlw same with tho 
Curola of Ptolemy, a town lying in the diroctioa, where wo 
uiigiit expect to moot with tho Manias of tho text. [“Munda la 
another nanm for Kenia, now Malabar". F.-B. Hall in Jonro. 
Amcr. Or. Soc., VI., SS7.) 

» Tbe posiUou of Ldia, and its aanve, wUidi, as written with 

1« 
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as far a» to the ocean. He next marched towards the 
north, and compelled the Sindho* prince to acknow- 
ledge a superior, trininphing over the Mlechhas and 
Turushkas, like Rima over tlie Rdkshasas. He then 
proceeded along the frontiers of Persia, after decap¬ 
itating its king; and turning eastwards, skirted the 
Himalaya, as far as Kimardpa*, where he i-eceivcd 
the submission of the sovereign. Ho then visited the 
father of his queen Padrodvatl at Magadha, and after 
enjoying the pleasures of his court for a short inter¬ 
val, rttoimed in triumph to LdvMaka. 

After his return to his capital, Vatsa continued to 
spend his time in the society of his queens and friends 
with uninterrupted felicity. His only anxiety was now 
to possess offspring to perpetuate his race; and his 
wish was soon gratified, the queen Vdsavadattii being 
delivered of a son, who was an incarnation of the god 
of love, and who, as was announced by N&ratla, was 
destined to exercise sovereignty over the spirits of 
heaven. He was named Naravihanadatta. At the same 
period, the king’s three ininistere and the chamberlain 
had sons; and these four, with two other youths, the 
offepring of a Broliman female, a favourite of the 


tbo 1, it eonrertiWe in the ipoken dUlects to Lur, identify it vrltl* 
the Tr^w of PtoloBj. (Luacn, led. All-, I, 106. Ill, 170.] 

' Sind, or tbe country ulong the Indos, occupied by Iribce, 
thet oune ori^nally perbape from central Asia, and corroctly, 
ihmforc, terraod Tonisbkas, or Turks. Ttey were the Indo- 
Sqrtbi of tbo aucients. 

* The western portion of Asda. 
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queen, wei'e attached to the young pnnce, to be edu¬ 
cated along with him, that they miglit he bis compan¬ 
ions in youth, and counselloi-s in maturity*. 


Stoty of Naravdhanadatia, tite Son of VaUo. 

Votsa now devoted his whole attention to Utc care 
and education of his only son, in such a manner as 
to occasion inattention to his public duties. His minis¬ 
ter Yogandhai'iyaiSa ex|)oetalated with him on this ac¬ 
count, and told him, that there was no need of anxiety 
for one, whom l^iva barl announced should become tlie 
supreme monarch of the Vidyudharas^ and who was 
attended unremittingly by an invisible guard. As lie 
said this, a celestial being, wearing a ^rgeons dia¬ 
dem, and ai’mcd with a scymitai', stood before tliem. 
To Vatsa’s demands who he was, and what was his 
purpose, he replied, that he was the king of Uic Vi- 
dyudharas, obliged by tho supei'ior power of bis ene¬ 
mies to withdraw from his dommions: tliut he know 
the SOD of Vatsa was destined to be his paramount 


’ Wc BOOH after lUis toko leave ofTatsa a»d bbtraui, and 
I>i« aou and tbe joung men ills eoinponioDS form tlio Icndiog per* 
sonoges in the norratire. 

* The Vidjridharaa, in Hindu mythology, are Uie spirilt of 
air. Tliey hare a mouarcli of their own, aru of Iwih teaea, travel 
wherever they list, iioaacsa uperiiumau power, nud are of kindly 
disposition. Tlioy are the servants chieliy of Kuvera aod lodro, 
bat form part of (1w state of all the goda, being a sociable race, 
and oxcoUiiig in mnaie, tho donee, and otlwr lighh^' accomplish* 
meots. They rcacmble the good genii of the ArabiaB Nights. 
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lorf, and he was desirous of being the firtt to do him 
homage. Vatsa felt highly gratified by bis confirma¬ 
tion of hb son’s future elevation, and received Sakti- 
vega, (so the king of the Vidyidharas was named,) 
with every mark of respect. In their convei-sation he 
enquired how the station ofVidyadhara was to be ob¬ 
tained; to which ^tivega replied, it was the recom¬ 
pense of propitiating the deity Sankara; and in evidence 
of thb assertion nai-rated bis story to Vatea, and Uie 
queen V&savadatta. 


Story of ^ktivega. 

In the city of Varddhainuna, the ornament of tlic 
earth, reigned Paropakiri, a pious and benevolent 
prince. He had an only daughter, named Kanoka- 
rekhi, a princess of surpassing charms, created by 
Brahma to humble the conceit of Lakshml in her 
beauty. As she grew in years, the king became de- 
KTOUS to sec her married, but was much at a loss to 
find a suitor worthy of her hand. Nor was this the 
only cause of perplexity: the pimcess could not en¬ 
dure the idea of becoming a wife, and professed she 
would rather die than be separated from her parents. 
As tiity, however, continued to urge the propriety 
and necessity of her mairiage, she at lost consented 
to take for her husband any one of Brabmonical or 
Kshatriya origin, who should liave beheld ‘‘The Gol¬ 
den City;” and with tlib the king her father was of 
necessity contented. 
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The object of Paropeh4t‘f was now to find some roan 
of exalted rank who bad seen this ci^; but all the 
pnnccs and nobles of bis court declared, tlicy not 
only had never seen, but had never hcai'd of such a 
place, 'fhe king’s only resource, thei-efore, was to ap¬ 
peal to the people; and public proclamation was 1 * 0 - 
peatedly made, that any man of the priestly or military 
tinbe who had beheld *‘Thc Golden City” should have 
the princess for his bride, and be installed in the joint 
udininUtration of regal authority. The proclamations 
were unavailing: no one knew any thing about the 
“Golden City”. 

At last a young Brahman, nomed Soktideva, who 
for his idle habits hod been exi)elled bis father’s house, 
and who had lost all his money in gambling, cousUlci*- 
ing his situation desperate, and indiffci'cnt to the con¬ 
sequences, falsely pretended having sojourned in the 
“Golden City”. As the king was unable to judge of 
his veracity, he rafen'cd the pretender* to hU daughter*. 
The princess having heard his stoi'y, was at no loss 
to detect the fraud, and ordered ^ktideva to be tam¬ 
ed out of her* presence without any ceremony. She 
then reproved her father* for being so credulous, oird 
told him it was his duty, botlr as a father and a king, 
to be upon his guai-d against impostoi-s. They were 
sufficiently numerous, she said, and many were tircii* 
couU'ivances; and she i*elated to the king tiro follow'- 
ing story in confii'inatiou of her i*emarks. 
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Story of (Sod M&dhava. 

In the cify of I{fttzi^)ui‘u, two rogues, utie UKined 
^trs, and the other named Mddbavft, had resided for 
some time, and had fleeced every inhabitaut of the 
place. They thought it high time, therefore, to change 
the scene of their operations, and selected UJjaylnl as 
the object of their next vi^tation; partieulai'ly as th^ 
heard that the king’s Brahman, ^ankai*a Sw&xui, was 
a weak, credulous old man, and immensely rich, with 
an only daughter exceedingly beautiful. Having con- 
cci-ted their scheme, they set out to XJjjaylnf. 

Ukdhava hoving collected a I'espectable ti'ain, as- 
8umc<l the character of a Ehyput nobleman, and halted 
with his attendants at a village without the ci^. Siva 
entered UJjayini alone, and having found a dcsci*tcd 
temple on the banks of Uie Sipri, he took up his abode 
m it in the character of a religious ascetic. In this 
c^>acity he soon attracted notice by the seeming se* 
verity of bis pensnee. Having well smeared himself 
with mud, he plunged every day at dawn head fore* 
most into Uie stream, and remained for a long period 
under water. Kiung with the sun, he faced the lumi¬ 
nary, as if lost in prayer and meditation. Rapturing 
to the temple, he woiehipped the dei^ with flowers, 
and seated in the positions practised by the tribe of 
Yogis, appeared wholly occupied with abstract devo¬ 
tion, whilst in fset he was only devising fraudulent 
projects. In the aftei-noon, clad in the skin of the black 
deer, and taking his staflf and hollow cocoanut, he 
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travereec! the city to gaUier food in Of the rice 
80 coUeutcd ho made an uiitcntatious disU-ihntion, di> 
viding it into three parts, giving one to the crows, one 
to any person w)io cliose to take it, and resci-ving the 
third for himself. At night ho remained alone in the 
temple; for he made light of those places, which people 
Id geuei'al avoid. The inhabitants of the city, behold¬ 
ing these daily obsei-vances, and the life of austerity 
tJiat Siva led, vei^ soon formed a high opinion of hU 
sanctity, and numbei-s flocke<l about the holy mao, 
eager to pi*ostrate themselves at his feet. 

When Mddhava bad ascertained by bis emissaries 
the success, Umt had attended his comrade’s impos- 
he judged it time to play his pai't. He therefore 
entere<l the city, and engaged a spacious mousiou at 
some distance fi-om the palace. Performing his ablu¬ 
tions in the Sipr&, he took the q)portunity of renewing 
his intci'coui'se with Uis associate by professing to re¬ 
cognize him as a religious man of singular sanctity, 
whom he had before cncoontcied on his ti-avels, and 
shewing him accordin^y exti’cme veneretion. Siva at 
night repaid his visit; and tlioy ate and drank, and 
made merry together, and concci-ted their future 
measures. 

On tlm following raoniiug, MAdhova sent a mes¬ 
senger with a present to Sankara Swdiul, tho kings 
priest, to aimounce himself as a Riijput of rank, who 
had just anived fi*on> the Dakhrn, and would gladly 
take service along with his followeiu with the moiiai'ch 
of Ujjayinl. He hinted idso, that he did not wont ci- 
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ther the means or inclination to be liberal; in pi'oof 
of which ho sent two pieces of hne clotli for his ac¬ 
ceptance. I'he old man fell into the snare, and, blind¬ 
ed by cupidity, promised the sti'anger hU influence 
with the king. This promise, his zeal being stimulated 
by fresh presents, he speedily performed; and at his 
recommendation Uddbava and his followers were en¬ 
rolled amongst the prince’s I’etainei'S. The priest 
conied his attention still further, and in the hope of 
ultimate advantage, gave the pittended Rdjputs ac¬ 
commodation within the precincts of bis own stately 
residence. 

When M&dliava took up his abode in the dwelling 
of ^kora Sw&mi, be requested permission to deposit 
his jewels in the old man’s private treasury—a per¬ 
mission i-eadily granted. The jewels, which were nu¬ 
merous, and seemed costly, were all artificial; but they 
were fabricated with gi-eat skill, and impressed the old 
priest with the conriction of their bemg genuine, and 
of imineuse value. Mudbava then, by a course of ex¬ 
treme abstinence, reduced himself to a moat meagre 
condition; and pretending to be dangerously ill, re¬ 
quested Sankara Swdmi to bring him some pious Brali- 
roan, to whom he might pi'esentbis propeiiy, as he 
was certain he could not long sai’vive. The old man 
consented; but whilst be hetitated about a choice, one 
of the attendants, previously pi-cparcd, suggested, that 
tiiey should send for the holy man, who occupied the 
temple on the banks of the Sipri, and who was held 
in high repute throughout the dty. This was Midba- 
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va*8 coofederata, 2>iva, who was now to be brought 
into action. Sankara Sw&iuf readily asseuteil; and hav’ 
ing his own views in tlic arrangement > undei*took to 
summon the ascetic himself. Ue accordin^y repaired 
to Siva, and with profound i*everenco oi>cned the busi¬ 
ness to him. A Kigput of I'ank, be said, was on the 
point of death, and was anxious to pi'escnt him with 
all Ins wealth, which in jewels was most valuable, if 
lie would condescend to accept it. To this Siva 1 * 0 - 
plied, that he paixloned him for making such a pro¬ 
posal ; but it was vei^ abeuixl, to offer ti*ai]sitory and 
pensliable treasui'cs to one, whose whole delights were 
penance and mortification, and whose sole object was 
divine knowledge: he thercfoi'e declined Accoin]>anying 
him to the sick mao. lliis affected indifference only 
served to whet Sankara’s zeal, and he expatiated elo¬ 
quently on the enjoyments of social life, as contra8tc<l 
with ascetic privation; the superiority of the house¬ 
holder in the discharge of his obligations to the gods 
and to mankind, and the happiness conferred upon 
the human condition by the possession of wife and 
childi-cn. By ai-guments of this nature 6iva suffered 
himself to be softened; and at last he acknowlctlgcd, 
that he might be induced possibly to resume his con¬ 
nexion with socie^, if he could meet with a wife in 
any family sufficiently pure to be affianced with bis 
own. Sankai-a Sw&mi availed himself iustauUy of tliis 
opening, and proposed hU own daughter, if Siva would 
relinquish to him the wealth be should receive from 
theHi^put, engaging at the swne time to provide hand- 
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somely for hU maintenance. With much affected re* 
liictancc, ^iva at loet consented to wed the daughter 
of the prieatj and as to the propeily, he left that en¬ 
tirely to hU fether-m-law’s disposaJ. ^ankai-a Swamf, 
internally setting down the ascetic for a fool, and 
congratulating himself on his own cunning, lost no 
time in executing the conditions. He took l^iva with 
him to his house, and married him to his daughter, 
and on the third day conducted him to Madhava. Mu- 
dhava received them with every inai'k of I'everence, 
and requesting the prayers of the pretended saint, 
present^ him with the casket of false jewels, ^iva 
having leceived them, handed them ovei* to his fsthei*- 
in-law, professing to be utterly ignorant of their quali¬ 
ty or value. Ho then bestowed bis benediction on 
the invalid, and withdrew with the delighted Sankara 
Swumf, DOW in possession of the prize he bad been so 
anxious to secure. 

After a short interval Mddhava pretended to re¬ 
cover his health, being restored, he asserted, by the 
benediction of the Brahman. Siva also by degress 
shewed himself dissatisfied with his situation; and at 
last expressed his detennioation to dwell apai*t from 
his father-in-law, claiming at least half the jewels, 
which had been presented to him. Sankara, to ap¬ 
pease his clamours, and unwilling to part with any of 
the jewels, transferred to him all his own personal 
proper^; and with this ^iva mmntmned a house and 
establishment of his own. In order to raise money, the 
piiest was now induced to dispose of one of the sup- 
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posed inestimable ornaraente. When Uie jewellers ex* 
amined it, they admii-cd the skill witli which it was 
fabricated, but pixtuounced it made of crystal and co> 
loured glass, set in bi-ass, and of no value. Bewildered 
with apprehension, Sankara produced the casket, and 
all its contents proved to be countei'feits like the first. 
He was struck, as if with a thunderbolt, and was some 
time before he knew where he was, or what had be¬ 
come of him. His dream of wealth was at an end, aud 
he found too late that be had been grossly imposed 
upon. 

The priest’s first thought was to get back his own 
money from ^iva, to whom he repaired, ami proi>o«ed 
to give him up the jewels, saying not a syllable of bis 
discoveiy. To this olfer, however, ^iva i-cplied, that 
he should have no objection, but that in truth all the 
money was expended. Ankara then applied to the 
king for i-edress, and at his suit the confederates were 
brought up for enquu^. When called upon for his de¬ 
fence, §iva aven-ed, that he had not sought the bar¬ 
gain, and that he had all along professed liis entire 
ignorance of the uaturo, aud cost of tlie oraainents. 
If they were false, therefore, Sankara could not blame 
him on that account, as he had taken them entirely 
on bis own proposal and valuation. In like manner, 
Madliava protested his innocence of any intention to 
defraud. Such as the ornaments were, ho said, he hatl 
inherited them from his father, and he was wholly un¬ 
acquainted with their real worth. In giving them as 
a free-will offering to a holy man, he could have had 
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no object io passing off artificial gems as genuine, as 
be bad nothbg to gain by the imposition; and that he 
was free from all dishonest purposes, was manifest by 
bis recovering, in consequence of bU donation, fi'om 
a malady which threatened to put a period to his ex* 
istence. The defence set up by the two rogues was so 
plausible, that they were immediately acquitted of all 
fraudulent intention, and Sankara Sw&mi was judged 
to have deserved the consequences of hU own ava* 
rice. He was therefore dismissed witl^ tlie ridicule of 
the court, and lost bis credit, as well as bis daughter 
and his money, ^iva and Madhava, on the contrary, 
were held as innocent and fortunate men, and their 
knavMy was i-ewarded with the countenance of the 
king, and the enjoyment of the prospeinty they so ill 
deserved’. 


' I’ait of th« frand, or th« •obatitaiion of falM for real oma- 
monts, U aimiUr io tbo inddetit in **6016 a Wife and iiavo a 
Wife”, widcdi procores Pores the tide of tfao Copper Captaiu; as 
Eaiiratna says: 

“Sir, there’s your treasnro, soli it (o a dnkcr. 

To mend old kettles. 

Yoor clothes arc parallel to tbeae, all counterfeit; 

Pat ibeso and them on, you're a man of eoppor." 
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Ih., Jane 1S96, p. 309-14. 


Sion/ of ^ktivegoy coniimied. 

Having finUbed her story thelVnicess I'CcointuoiKl- 
ed to her father to benefit by the lesson, and to bo 
cautions to whom he gave credit^ and she repeated 
her wish, that be would not be anxious wltli respect 
to her roornage, as she was contented to remain un¬ 
espoused. To this tlie king replied, that it was not 
good for a young woman to grow up iinman'ied. The 
world was censorious, and veiy ready to attach blame 
undeserved, and the more amiable the character, the 
more was it the mark of malice. In proof of which he 
cited the adventure of Harasw4tnl. 


Story of £lar(uw<imi. 

On the banks of the Ganges in the city of Kiisuinu- 
pura rceide<l a holy man named Haraswiuni, the sim¬ 
plicity of whose monnei-s, and whose unintenupted 
course of devotion, hatl won the i-^aid and esteem 
of all tlie citizens: there was one man however on 
■whom tliey produced an opposite effect, and who un¬ 
able to bear the sight of so much piety resolved to 
attempt the ruin of the Ascetic. 

With this intent he contrived to disseminate a re¬ 
port, that Haraswami was veiy far from being Urn 
character he appeared, that his sanctity was nssumwl, 
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and that in secret be was the worshipper of some of 
the terrific divinities, to whom ho made a practice of 
sacrificing children. The rumour soon gained ground, 
and it was asserted and generally believed, that a great 
number of children bad recently been lost to their pa¬ 
rents, whose disappearance was thus accounted for. 

The people of the ciQ^ now flocking together would 
have proceeded to the hermitage of Harasw&tni to put 
him to death; but the chief Brahmans, standing in 
some awe of bis character, prevailed upon them to bo 
satisfied with his exile. Messeogei's were sent to him, 
therefore, to de^ him to leave the neighbourhood 
without delay. Bighly surprised by this command, 
Haraswiirof begged to know how he had incuiTed such 
a senteuce, and on bring informed determined with 
the courage of conscious innocence to face bis accu¬ 
sers. He therefore reprired to the ci^, and, address- 
ing the people collected on the walls, begged them to 
listen but for a moment, before they condemned him 
for ever. Has any one amongst you, continued he, 
lost his child? The question startled them. Each look¬ 
ed at his fellow and saw liimself reproached for pi'e- 
cipitation. Uauy bad their children by their sides— 
others went off to their diffei'ent homes to ascertain if 
their children were safe, and in a short time all were 
obliged to confess that the accusaUon was wholly un¬ 
founded, and that they had unjustly banished the pious 
man! So easy is it, arid the Prince, to affix a stigma 
on tlie most spotless characters. You must not expect 
my child, added Paropakirf, to escape, and should this 
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happen, should calumny blight your youth, yon will be 
the means of plunging a shaft in your father’s heart-. 

When Kanakareklia observed hw father thus ear¬ 
nest, she forbore to 1)1*688 the subject, contenting her¬ 
self with I'epeattng her readiness to mari^ any one of 
the priestly or mai-dal tribe, who should behold tlic 
Golden city, and with this the king was coinpcIle<l to 
be satisfied. 


Story of ^aktivega, coniimied. 

In the moan time ^aktideva, ashamctl of the ex¬ 
posure he had suffered, and deeply enamoui'cd of the 
princess, dctcimine<l to discover this unknown city, or 
perish in Uie undertaking. If he succeeded, he should 
■win tlie only object for which he now felt life desi¬ 
rable, and if ho failed, existence was well sacrificed in 
such a cause.—Resolve<l thei-cforc to return success¬ 
ful or return no more, ^aktideva quitted Varddha- 
in&na, and directed his course to the South'. 

After winding his way for some time through the 
intricacies of the Vindhya foi-est, be came to a hermit¬ 
age by Uio side of a pellucid pool, the residence of a 
pious ascetic aud his disciples: having been receivcil 
with kindness and hospitably entertained by the ve¬ 
nerable Sage who had counted a hundred yeoi-s, ^kti- 


' The iacidento lh«t follow, we precHcly In the sijrlo of ibo 
marycllous in «1« Arabien Night*, oua many of Uiein will Lie ro- 
cogniaed M octurring in tl»al coUceiloji. 
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fleva informed him of the object of hia journey, and 
enquired of him, if he knew where the Golden city 
was to be found. The Sage replied, he had never beard 
of the name, but recommended i^ktideva to seek the 
hermitage of his elder brother', who might possibly 
give him some information, and directed him to the 
place, tbi'ee hundred Yojanas remote in the country 
of K&mpilya: with this directiou ^aktideva cheerfully 
I'csumed his route. 

Upon his arrival at the habitation of the elclei* as* 
cetic, he speedily announced the purpoil of bis visit, 
with no better success, however, than before. The Sage 
had never heard of the Golden city. He recommended 
^aktideva to visit an Island in the ocean named Ut- 
sthala, the Nisbida Prince of which would probably 
know somethmg of the city, if any such place existeil, 
and he dii'octed his visitor how to shape his course for 
that Island. In conformity to the instructions of the 
Sage, S^ktideva, after a weaiisome journey, arrived 
at Vifankapura, a flourishing on the sea shore. 
Here be found a vessel boimd for Utsthala, and took 
his passage on board. 

After they had been at sea a few days they encoun* 
teied a furious storm. The lightning shot along the 
lieavens like the forky tongue of fate, and the thunder 
growled as if a demon roared: the wi*atbful breeze 

' Tliui in Um tiary of Mhcio of KborsMii, Moxio in lit* soarch 
after ihe bland* Wak al Wmk, i* dirocled bjr Uie seven good 
Genii to one of Uieir Uncle* 'Abd al Koddaiy, a TooeraUe old 
man, who refers bisD to 'Abd as Sollib his elder brother. 
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bowing the light, and uprooting the resisting objeots, 
lashed the ocean, and mighty waves as vast as moan- 
tains angrily heaved upon the deep. The vessel, now 
tossed to the clouds, and now precipitated into the 
• abyss, was unable to I'esist the fury of the elements 
and was rent asunder: some of the ciw clinging to 
the broken spars were taken up byother vessels, which 
were scattered by the gale, but ^aktideva who had 
clung to a plank was cast ashore upon a distant Is¬ 
land. It happened, that this was the Island he was 
bound to, and one of the ftrat persons he encountered 
on the bead, was Satyavrata the king. Satyavrata hav¬ 
ing heat'd his story expressed great interest in l^akti- 
deva’s adventure, mid, although unable to direct him 
to thcGolden ci^, undei'took to assist him in his search. 

After a short time, Satyavrata proposed to Sakti- 
deva to go to an island at some short distance, where 
at a pailicular season of the year, now at hand, a 
solemn festival in honour of an image of Hari was 
observed: on this occasion people from all quarters 
resorted to the place, and some of them might proba¬ 
bly afford infonnution of the Golden city, ^tideva 
readily consented, and they embarked on boaitl a 
sloop, and set off for the island named Ratnakiifa: on 
their way ^aktideva observed an object in the middle 
of the sea, the nature of which he was at a loss to com¬ 
prehend. It looked like aBer tree, but in size equalled 
a mountain: he called Satyavrata to look at it, who 
immediately exclaimed, they wei'e lost: the object they 
beheld was » vast tree of miraculous gi-owtli, rising 

IT 
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from the centre of a whirlpool: eveiy thing canght 
within the gulph inentably perUhetl, and they had 
been carried by the cnrrent so near it that there waa 
now no chance of escape. Aa he spoke this Uie ship 
was whirled within the circling tide, and in an instant 
was submerged, ^aktideva, however, exerting all his 
activity sprang from the deck as they were sinking, 
and clung to one of the pendulous branches of the 
tree, from which he ascended, and perched himself 
securely on a more substantial bough’. The rest of 


» Thew ineidsBU offer ooindaeoecs of exceeding intereet, for 
tittj art ndlber looce nor Iws than Uomeric; io the saino man- 
nor u the Bet or Indian Pig riaea from the whirlpool, ao an 
inmtnM Wild Fig troe hange otor Ouirybdls, and Ulyuee like 
^tidera inakea Wa eacopo by Jamping npou the tro*. The oonrwi 
of tbia foWe eaalward or weatwsrd coanot now bo conjoctarcd, 
hot the ipeeifleatSon of Ue Tree aoema to make h of Indian ori¬ 
gin. Tbo character of the Be# and its apreadiug and peiidoloua 
branchea reader it appropriate eoongb in onr atory, wltllat Ihero 
i« BO obriona rc«ou why Homer ehoald Imre arallod WmaeM of 
(be Fig, any more (iuni of any oUmr tre«: the following are the 
paaeagea reforred to; 

Top d'tttpop oxowalor oV'«i 'Odvoo*i>, 

nitjoiop aXX^lu>*‘ *ol Kir dwfoni'-oarcfg. 

Tip d’ir iQtm'tg iftt 

'J\S d’i.vd die AoeoifdtC ftiXar Pdwp. 

Clooc by a rock of loai enormooa height 

Break! the wild ware and forma a dangcrona atreigiit; 

Fall OB ifo crown a fig*! greon branchea riae. 

And ahoot a leafy foreat to the Sklca, 

Ikncetb Chatybdia holda her boiateroua reign 
MiJat roaring whirlpooli, aitd abaorba tbo main. 

Pef«, Odyaaey XII, lW-180 (101-4). 
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tlie (lay was spent m this position» and ^aktideva de- 
spainng of any chance of being extricated from it, 
was abont to precipitate himself into the gulph below, 
when a sudden noise intennipted his design. This 


fTani^tnn tftQofttjV Hfia if ivtom 

^HXOoy ittl SHvlXin axoritlnp, iinijr n Xapvfl^H’. 

'll (lir SluXaoaiji 

iyof noti fiaxplir iQtniix iif>6a 
T(P nftosfvt lig rvxn^lf nidi rrtf •Ixof 

(jX’tt rrAoiV tuntiov, nvf 

‘Pi^ai ^tsav, dno{ni^i» ^iaa* aCoj. 

?l/»xpoi xt, fuyaXot ti, x<rr<s«/oi>r ii Xaqvfidiy. 

All uigbl I drove and at Iba dawn of day 
Pm( by Ibo rocka boiiald dto despvroto way: 

Just wh«n ibo 8ea widdii her gulfs snboides, 

And in th« ronnne whlripooU rosli tbo tides, 

Swift from tiM Hoot I vaolted witli » bound. 

'Jlie lofty ftg««rce seised, and clung arouudi 
8n lo Ui« beam Ibo but tunneious clings. 

And pendant round it cl«S|iS bU loathcni wlugt: 
ill the air (lie ireo it* boughs displayed, 

VAimI o« tbo^ungfcon c«S* a dreadful sUade. 

' ■» ' Pu/ir, ydyswy XII. 617-580 (4»-3«). 

The irawlatlon is however cjtceedbgly bwmi li«re. and the 
OesOTlption of llie tree in the original is In fact esecedlogly ap¬ 
plicable lo the Banyan tree. 'Ulyeae* snya bo cmiW oeitlwr ftiid 
n pliiee to fix Ids foot nor could lie climb upwards, for tbo root* 
were far off, aiid the branches were lofty and long, *ud large, 
and hong ever the gulphi hut to what tlwn did Iw cling? if he 
had got hold of a branch at all it might be supposed possible for 
him lo have ascended it. If however it wss a pendolons or radi¬ 
cating branch, the poMage U clear enough. Cowper sayss 
“I seised the branches fast of tlic wiU fig.” 

But tlic original is laeroly, 

“Sprung u^ioit tbu tall fig tree.” 

IT* 
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was occasiondd by the t^proach of a flight of birds 
of enonnous size, the progeny of Garuda, the wind of 
whose wings fanned the ocean into foam. They perched 
for the night upon the tree, and their presence inspii-- 
ed l^aktidcva with the hope of deJiverance, As mor¬ 
ning was about to dawn he gently appi*oachcd the 
stoutest of the flock, and threw himself upon the bock 
of the bird. The bu'd startled from his repose imme- 
<lUt«ly took to his wings, and carried his load rapidly 
through the air*: at last he made for an island, and 
nearing the ground allowed ^aktideva to cast himself 
on the grass. Tims the hand of destiny rescued him 
from death and, being exerted still moi‘e wonderiully 
in his behalf, Fate brought him to the vexy place he 
was in seai'ch of, the site of the Goldenci^. 

The bird alighting in a garden, Saktideva took the 
opportunity of sliding from off his back, and safely 
lodged upon the rich and downy tui’f. lie then rose 
to survey the placo, and observing two damsels gath¬ 
ering flowers, he approached and enquired where he 
was. To hia great joy they replied, the place was 
named the Golden city, and that it was the residence 
of Chandrtqirabba then* misti'eas, who as well as tliem- 
selves weie of the race of Vidyudbaras, aud that none 
but females resided on the island, oaktideva then de¬ 
sired them to lead him to their queen, with which they 
readily complied. They conducted him to a stately 
palace, the columns of which were radiant with prec- 


[Aratiiwi Kigfate, 77.] 
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ious gums, and the walks wei'e of beaten gold,—a nil- 
1061*0118 train of beautiful damsels thronged wondeiing 
about the now comer, and having Icni'nt his errand, 
dew to apprise ChandmprabUa of the oirivol of a mor> 
tal Brahman at their midencc. She desii’od him to 
be admitted, and nsing from her gorgeous throne, 
upon his entrance, welcomed him with every mai‘k of 
attention and i*C 8 i>ect to her court. 

Having heai'd the circumstances, wliich occasioned 
his visit, she proceeded to communicate her own story 
to him. We 01*6 four sistci-s, she obsci'ved; thedaugh* 
ters of tliu king of the Vidytidharas: my three sistera 
went one day to bathe in tlie MandAkint and observ¬ 
ing a holy Muni inuueraei] in meditation near the bank, 
they, giddy w’ith youtJi, and mirtli, disturbed his de¬ 
votion by sprinkling water upon his holy person. Im¬ 
modest girls, exclaimed tlie sage, be born of mortal 
wombs. Afterwards, in consideration of my fatlicr, lie 
announced the tonuination of the curse to each, and 
gave them tlie power of rocalling the events of their 
prior bulb: they quitted their celestial forms and were 
boro tliQ daughters of ineti. My father, overwhelmed 
with son*ow for their fate , aban(lone<l his condition, 
and rotu'cd to die forests, leaving to mo the uncon- 
ti'olled sovereignty ovci* this residence and the female 
ti’oin. I have expected you, she continuc<), some time, 
and on your account have refused the proflered suit 
of many a VidyAdhara, for the gwldcss AmbikA ap- 
pearod to me in my sleep, and announced tny espou¬ 
sal with a inoftal bridegroom. She now fulfills her 
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prophecy, and brings you hither, whwe no human 
means could possibly have procured your access. If 
you will accept tuy hand, it only remuns that I give 
my father notice of the event, aud ask his approba* 
tion. On the approaching fourteenth of the month, 
he bolds the anniversary of a meeting of the Vidyi< 
dbara chiefs on mount ^isbabba to offer worship to 
the God of gods: it will be but an absence of two days, 
and on my return, with his assent, of which thei'e is 
no donbt, you may receive me aa your bride. The 
charms of Ohandraprabhn were more than sufficient to 
secure her from Sakttdeva’s rejection, and he awaited 
in joyful impatience the season that should so richly 
recompense his toils. 

When the day of her departui'C arrived, Cbandra- 
prabhi desired ^aktideva to consider himself muster 
of the palace, bot she recommended to him not to 
ascend the central terrace, as nothing but evil would 
be the consequence, and with this caution she quitted 
him: the prohibition only served to whet his curiosity, 
and he very shortly found himself in the vicinity of 
the forbidden ground: he ascended the terrace, and 
beheld three doors richly decorated, lending to separ* 
ate chambers. One of these he opened, and entered. 
In the chamber was a bed of gold, and gems, and on 
it something like a body covered by a sheet of fine 
cotton: having lifted this up, be was struck with hor> 
ror to behold bis first love, the princess Kanakai*ckhH, 
a corpse, as be thought, before him; he conld scarcely 
believe tliat it was not a dream, and alUiough be could 
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not but be conscious of his poesessuig his waking fa¬ 
culties, yet as he was satisfied of the impossibility of 
tlie princess having been conveyed to the place where 
he was, he concluded it was some magic device, in¬ 
tended for his perplexity and destruction: he there¬ 
fore hastily quitted the chamber to explore the others, 
in each of which he found a similar spectacle, and the 
appai-eiitly lifeless body of a lovely damsel lay ex¬ 
tended on a splendid couch. Quitting the lost apart¬ 
ment, he lookc<I more deliberately round him, and 
beheld on a lower level a spacious reservoir of water: 
descending to this he observed grazing on the borders 
a handsome horse ready saddled: the aniuml allowed 
him to appj'oach, and appeared to perfectly gentle that 
Saktideva proceeded to mount'. On tliis, however, the 
horso started away, and at same time throwing 
out his hinder leg, kicked Saktideva with such vio¬ 
lence, that bo fell backward into the reservoir: the 
violence of his fall plunged him considernbly below 
tlio surface; an(i upon his rising again above the wa¬ 
ter, what was his surprise to find himself in the midst 
of a well known pond in his native city Varddbamiina’! 

It was with much difficulty tlmt ^tideva on mak¬ 
ing his way out of the water could believe the evi¬ 
dence of his senses, and when ho could no longer 
<loubt, he repou-ed to bis home, sorrowfully pondering 

' There is mere hntnoDr, «hoa^ 1cm poetry, in dii« version 
of the odTOntare with the Iiotm, tlisn in lh« etoiy of the •eeooil 
CaiciuUr, in Uui Amhiiui Ni^U, the eooccptimi is howerer clearly 
tb e tome in both, u is UuU of the forbiiUleii ^usbers. 
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00 the marvellous event that bad befallen him. His 
father who had long considered him as lost, welcomed 
his return with rapture, and called bis kinsmen to a 
festival, to celebitUe his son’s rocoverjr. On the day 
following, the first thing that saluted ^aktideva’s ears, 
was the old proclamation, that whoever bad seen the 
Golden city, should be rewarded witl) the Pnneess, 
Consoling himself with the idea, that if he hod lost 
CbandraprabhA he had made sure of the Princess, he 
hastened to the palace, and announced that he was 
come to claim her band. The king referred him to hex* 
as before. She recognised him, and said ne was again 
come with some tale of his own invention, and should 
he punished as an impostor. Whether I am an im¬ 
postor or not, replied Saktideva, I hope, Princess, you 
will satisfy my curiosity. I have just seen you In the 
Golden city, lifeless on a couch. 1 find you living bei'e. 
How can this be? He speaks the truth, exclaimed the 
Princess—ho baa visited the Golden city, and fate re¬ 
serves him for still greater wonders* For me, I re¬ 
sume my own body and my own abode: a curse de¬ 
nounced upon me by a holy Sage made me, 01*001005 
king, thy daughter, hut in me behold a female of ce¬ 
lestial oiigin, and not of mortal moidd. The know¬ 
ledge of my former state accompanied my present 
bmng, and heoce my reluctance to wed with one of 
human kind. Hence also the condition to which my 
hand was attached; for the discovery of the Golden 
city by a man was the period assigned by the Sage 
to my humiliation. It is now terminated and 1 return 
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to my former I’&nk.*’ So saying she vaoUhed. The 
son-ow of tlie king was excessive for her loss, nor was 
^ktideva less affected by this, his second disappoint¬ 
ment—collecting bis fortitude, however, he detei'min- 
ed to follow the Princess, and endeavour to find his 
way to the Golden city once moi'e. 

With much fatigue, but little danger, ^ktideva ef¬ 
fected bis return to the Island of Utstbala, Uic Princely 
chief of which had lost his life in endeavouring to pro¬ 
mote his success: os the whole of the ci-ew penshed, 
the Islanders ha<l never learned his fate, and upon Sak- 
tideva’s re-appearanco amongst them, without Iiiscom- 
panion, the sons of the chief accused him of having 
inuitlcred tlicli' father. Had the latter been engulpbed 
as &iktideva asserted, how h^peued it, they ui^d, 
that he who was in the same vessel could have escap¬ 
ed? They therefore commonde^l him to be secured, 
and confined lu a temple of Chafidf, to whom they 
determined to sacrifice him a victim on the following 
morning. 

Being left thus secured, he addressed himself to the 
Goddess, and entreated her protection, and his praycra 
wei-e not in vain. The Goddess api>eared m his dreams, 
and told him not to fear, and chcerexl by her ossu- 
I'onces he rose in the morning with nil his apprehen¬ 
sions removed. At day-hi-eak the sister of his perse¬ 
cutors came to die temple to offer her devotion, and 
was instantly strack by the peisonal graces of the 
prisoner. She enquired his stciy, and being satisfied 
of his innocence promised, if he would become her 
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hasb&nd, she would intercede with her brothers in his 
behalf, ^aktideva was nothing loth, and Vindumatt 
accordingly prevailed on the brethren, influenced also 
by the power of CbahOf, to give trust to theii* prison* 
er’s protestations of his innocence, and assent not only 
to bis release, but to bis tnarriage with their sister. 

Some time after their nuptials Vindumatf, having 
excited his curiosity with respect to her origin, con- 
seuted only to gratify it upon his taking a vow to do 
what she should desire him: to this wltli some hesita¬ 
tion be agreed, and she then told him that she was a 
native of the skies, a Vidyiidhorf, condemned to as¬ 
sume a mortal form for touching her face with the 
dry tendon of a cow. While thus engaged in conver¬ 
sation, her brothers enteretl in violent apprehension, 
and called upon ^aktideva to arm, and go forth, for 
a wild boar was laying waste the lands, and bad de¬ 
stroyed a number of persons, ^oktideva iumtediately 
mounted bis horse, and went in purauit of the auimal 
whom he attacked, and wounded; the Boar fled, nod 
plunged into a cave into which i>aktideva followed 
him. He had gone but a few yards, when the whole 
scene was changed, and be found himself in a garden 
adjoining to a palace in the presence of a danuel of 
exceeding lovelbcss: os soon as be recovei'ed a little 
from his surprise, he addressed the damsel, and en¬ 
quired who she was. She replied that she was a prin¬ 
cess, daughter of a King of the south, termed Cbah- 
davikraina, that hex' name was Vindulekbd, and she 
had been carried off from her father’s house by a 
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Daitya, the owner of the garden, and who, being au> 
cuBtomed to ravage the countiy in the form of a boar, 
had that day received a mortal wound from the baud 
of some gallant chief. The princess having communi* 
cated her story to ^aktideva put similai* questioos to 
him, and on his complying with her request, she 
claimed him as her fated husband, and returned with 
him to his dwelling, where they were maiiied. 

Vindumati became pregnant, and when the eighth 
month hod aiinved, the first wife ofSaktidova remind' 
ed him of his vow: her demand was that he sliould 
put Vindulekha to death, and strangle tlie babe with 
his own hands, ^aktideva stood aghast at this hor¬ 
rible proposal, but his wife insisted'on the fulfillment 
of his vow, nay she appealed to the Princess, who to 
the surprise of her husband was equally mgent with 
him to accomplish the barbai'ous set. These impor¬ 
tunities and the weight of his obligation at last pre¬ 
vailed, and he perpetrated the act: in the same instant 
the Princess vanishwl, and Instead of an unliorn babe 
t^ktideva held a Scymitar of more than earthly splen¬ 
dour in his grasp. He tnmwl to Viiulumatl, and she 
explained the mystery. We are all of the Vidyiidlmra 
race, four sisters, the daughters of tlieir ancient King, 
condemned to mortal shapes for the offences of our 
former being; our deliverance was only to be effected 
by the achievements yon have performed: one sister 
you saw at the Golden city, another was the Princess 
of Varddhamitna, I am the third, and the fourth has 
just disappeared. Come; let us to the Goldew city: 
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th« sword you hold coremaods a free jiassage through 
Uio air, and you are yourself changed to the condition 
of a Vidy&dhara. So saying she also vanished. iSakti* 
deva followed them and , aiiiving at the Golden ci^> 
found the four Vidyidbarfs assembled awaiting his 
aii'ival; they then repaired togetlier to the old king, 
who welcomed ^tideva as his 8on*in*law, and con¬ 
signed to him the sovereignty over the Golden dty, 
changing bis name horn ^aktideva to ^aktivega. 

Yom* Majesty is now made acquainted with my story, 
continued the king of the Vidy&dharas, for I was the 
Brsbman in my former existence, and was elevated 
to the rauk I bold by the favour of Sankara. At the 
time 1 succeeded to this dignity my father-in-law an¬ 
nounced to me that I must be prepared to resign it, 
upon the birth of the Son of Vatsa, who in due season 
should obtain the sovereignty ovei* the spirits of aU*. 
Onr master is now born, and I was anxious to be tlie 
first to offer my homage. I have been highly honoured 
by the permission to beliold him, and I now take my 
departure. 

So saying ^tivega bowed to the young Prince, to 
Vatsa, and the queens, and vanished from their sight. 
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ON THE 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SCIENCES 
OF THE HINDUS. 

Ptom th« Otioolal Eafui)i«, VcL I (CaJntUi F«br. IBS)), {». S07- IS. 


The successful cultivation of the healing oi t by Euro* 
peaii skill and leaniiog has left us nothing to learn from 
the Hindus. In the present state of their knowledge, 
indeed, we have every thing to teach them; but we 
are not to infer from what wo now behold, that they 
were never better instrneted: there is i-eason to siu* 
pect the contimy, and to conclude, from the imi>cr- 
fect opportunities of investigation we |>osseBs, that in 
medicine, as in astrouoiny, and metaphysics, the Hiii* 
dus once kept pace with the most enlightened nations 
of the world; and that they attained as thorough a 
proficiency iu medicine and surgery, as any people 
whose acquisitions arc recorded, and as indeed was 
practicable, before anatomy wus made known to us 
by the discoveries of modern enquirere. 

It might easily be supposed, that their patient at¬ 
tention , and natural shrewdness, would render the 
Hindus excellent observers; whilst tlic extent, and 
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fertility of their native coantry would furnish them 
with many valuable dinigs and medicaments.—Their 
Nidina or Diagnosis, accordingly, appears to define 
and distinguish symptoms witli great accuracy, and 
theu- Dravy&bhidhina, or Materia Medica, is suffi¬ 
ciently voluminous.—They have also paid great at- 
teutioQ to 1 ‘egimcn and diet, and have a number of 
works on the food and general treatment, suited to 
the complaint, or favourable to the operation of the 
medicine aclministered. This branch they entitle Pa- 
thy&pathya. To these subjects are to be added the 
Chikitaii, or medical treatment of diseases—on which 
subject they have a variety of compositions, contain¬ 
ing much absurdity, with much that is of value; and 
the Rosavidyi, or Phannacy, in which they ai^e most 
deficient. All these works, however, are of little avail 
to the present generation, as tlicy are very rai'ely 
studied, and still more rarely understood, by any of 
the pracUsing empirics. 

The divisions of the science thus noticed, as exist¬ 
ing in books, exclude two important branches, without 
which the whole syst^i must be defective—Anatomy 
and Surgeiy. We can easily imagine, that those were 
not likely to have been much cultivated in Hindustan, 
and that local disadvantages, and religious prejudices, 
might have formed very serious impediments to their 
acquirement.—Sotnetbing of the former might be ac¬ 
cidentally picked up by the occasional inspection of 
bodies, either brutal or human, which happened to be 
exposed; hut we can scarcely expect dissections of tlie 
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latter, amongst the Hindus, when we find that the 
Greeks themselves did not ventni'e beyond animal sub- 
jecta, even in the time of Aristotle.—In the absence 
of anatomy, of coui'se, little was to be looked for in 
surgery; and it has becii taken for granted that, what¬ 
ever might have been tlie character of medical science, 
amongst the Hindus in former days, an almost utter 
ignoi'anco has always prevailed on the subjects most 
essential to its perfect possession and practical appli¬ 
cation.—These ideas, howevei*, ai*e perhaps partially 
011*0060113, and mt on our own imperfect knowledge 
of the medical literature of the Hindus. 

The Hindu compositions on mc<Hcal subjects, and 
even their own accounts of them, whether fables or 
facts, have hitherto scarcely been advei'ted to by Sans- 
knt scliolars. The subject is not of general interest; 
and reqiiii'es a twofold qualiiication, not likely to be 
often combined, in the individual who embarks in it: 
—as it is also a matter more of curiosity than utility, 
there is little indiiccinont to its prosecution. At the 
same time, vulgai* errors are always mischievous, and 
their correction would in some sort repay the labour 
that should effect so salutary a pnqmse. Tlicre arc no 
doubt, amongst tlic members of the medical pi'ofession 
in India, many competent to the task of giving to tlie 
world an accurate view of the Hindu systems; and it 
is not intended here to anticipate any pai^t of theii' 
labours, in the few desultory notices we propose to 
offer, on the existence and lustory of Hindu Surgery. 

The Ayur Veda, as the medical writings of highest 
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antiquity and authority ai'e collectively called, U con¬ 
sidered to be a portion of the fouilh or Athai*va Veda, 
and is consequently the work of Brahmi—by him it 
was communicated to Daksha, the Prajupati, and by 
him the twoAiwins*, or sons of Sdrya, the Sun, were 
instnicted in it, and they theii became the medical at¬ 
tendants of the gods—a genealogy, that cannot fail 
lecalling to us the two sons of Esculapius, and their 
descent from Apollo. Now what wei'C the duties of 
theAiwins, according to Hindu autlioiities?—the gods, 
enjoying eteimal youth and health, stood in no need 
of piiysicians, and consequently they held no such si¬ 
necure station. The wars between the gods and de¬ 
mons, however, and the conilicta amongst the gods 
themselves, in which wounds might be suffered, al¬ 
though death was not inflicted, required chirurgical 
aid—and it was this, nccoi'dingly, which the two Ai- 
vrins rendered. They performed many cxtraoi'dinai-y 
cures, as might have been expected from theii* super¬ 
human chai'octcr. WhcnBralimA’s fifth head was cutoff 
by Rudrn, they replaced it—a feat worthy of their ex¬ 
alted rank lu the profession to which they belong, and 
little capable of imitation by their unworthy successors. 

Tbe meaning of these legendary absurdities is clear 
enough, and is conformable to the tenor of all histoiy. 
Man, in the semi-barbarous state, if not more subject 
to external hduries than internal disease, was at least 
more likely to seek remedies for the former, which 
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were obvious to his senses, than to imagine the means 
of relieving the latter, whose nature he could so little 
comprehend. 

Surgical, therefore, piveeded medicinal skill; ns Cel* 
sue has asserted, when commenting on Homer’s ac¬ 
count of Podalirins and Machaou, who were not con- 
vultcd, he says, during tlie plague in the Grecian camp, 
although ivgularly employed to extinict darts and heal 
woimtls. The same position is luaintencd, as we shall 
hei'caftcr see, by the Hindu writei's, in plain, as welt 
ns in legendaiy language. 

According to some autliorlties, tlieAswins instruct¬ 
ed Indra, and Indrawas the preceptor ofHhanwan- 
(ari; but othoiK make Ati'Oya, Bharadwija, and Chn- 
raka prior to the latter.—Oliai'aka’s work, which goes 
by his name, is extanh—Dbauwniitnri is also styled 
Kuiirdju, prince of Knitf or Benares. His disciple was 
Sn^ruta, the son of Viiwamitra, and consequently a 
contemporary of Ittima: his work also exists, and is 
our chief guide at present. It is uiupiestionably of 
some antiquity, but it is not easy to fonn any coi\jec- 
tni'e of its I'enl date, except that it cannot have tlic 
prodigious age, which Hindu fable assigtis it—it Is 
sufficient to know, that it is perhaps the oldest work 
on the subject, excepting that of Charaka, which the 
Hindus possess. One commentary on the text, mode 
by V^bhatta a Caslimirian, U probably as old as the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and his conuuent, it 
is believed, was preceded by others. The work ut di¬ 
vided into six portions—the Siitni Stliuiia, orChunir- 

u 
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gicjil Definition*; the NidAna SthAna, or acction on 
Symptoms, or Diagnosis; Sarfra Sthdiia, anatomy; 
Chikitai Sthina, the internal application of Medicmea; 
Kalpa SthAnn, Antidotes; Uttwa Stl>Ana, or a supple¬ 
mentary section on various local diseases, or affections 
of tlio eye, cai-, itc.—In all Uicso divisions, however, 
sHigeiy, and not general medicine, is the object of the 
Sauiruta. 

The Ayur Veda, which originally consisted of one 
hundred sections, of a thousand stanzas each, was 
adapted to the limited faculties and life of man, by its 
distribution into eight suMivislons, the enumeration 
of which conveys to us an accurate idea of the objects 
of the Ars medendi amongst the Hindus. The divi¬ 
sions are tJius enumerated— I Salya. 2 SAlakya. 3 KAya 
chikilsA. 4 BhiUavldyA. 5 KauinArabhritya, 6 Agada. 
7 ^Ayana, and 8 VAjtkoraAn—They are explained os 
follows: 

1. ^ya is the ai-t of extracting exU-aneous sub¬ 
stances, whether of grass, wood, earth, metal, bone, 
Atc. violently or accidentally introduced into the hu¬ 
man body, with the treatment of the inflammation and 
suppuration thereby induced; ajid by amdogy, the cure 
of all phlegmonoid tumours aiid abscesses. The word 
Salya meajjs a dart or anxiw, and points clearly to Uie 
origin of this branch of Hindu science. In like man¬ 
ner Uie Vftfpov, or physician of the Greeks, was de¬ 
rived, according to Sextus Empiricus, from Vov, 
arrow or dai't. 

3. t^Akya is the treatment of external organic af- 
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fectione, or dUeases of the eyes, ews, uose, Ac._it 

is derived fi-om whicli means any thin and 

sharp instriimeiiti aiul is eitlier applicable in the same 
manner as 6alya to the active causes of the morbid 
state, or it is borrowed from the generic name of the 
slender probes an<l uecdles used iu operations on the 
parts affected. 

3. K&ya Ghikitss is, as the name implies, the appH* 
cation of the Ars medeudi (ChikitsA) to the body in gen¬ 
eral (KAya), and forms what we mean by the Science 
of Medicine—tlm two preceding divisions constitute 
the Surgery of modem schools. 

4. BhiitavidyiV U Uie i-estoralion of the faculties fi-ora 
a disorganised state induced by Demoniacal possession. 
This oi-t has vanished before the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge, but it formed a vciy impoi-tnnt branch of medi¬ 
cal practice, through all the schools, Greek, Arabic, 
or European, and descended to days very near our 
own, as a reference to Burton’s Anatomy of Melan¬ 
choly may prove to general maders. 

5. Kaiim&ra bhrityu means the care of infancy, com¬ 
prehending uot only the management of children from 
their birth, but the ti-eotment of b'rugular lactic secre¬ 
tion, and puerperal disorders in mothei'S and nurses— 
this holds with us also the place that its importance 
claims. 

6. Agada is the administoatiou of antidotes—a sub¬ 
ject which, as far as it msts u[>on scienUfic principles, 
is blended with our medicine and surgeiy. 

7. Kusayaua is chcmistiy, or moi'e correctly idchc- 

u* 
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my, u the chief end of the chemical combination# it 
deacribes, and which we mostly inetallurgic, is the 
discoveiy of the univei'sal mediciue—the elixir that 
was to render health perinaoent, and life pei*petual. 

8. The last branch, VAjIkarafin, professes to promote 
the increase of Ujc human race—an illusory research, 
which, as well as the preceding, is not without its 
parallel in ancient, and modern times. 

We have, therefore, included in these hraiiclies, all 
the real and fanciful pursuits of physicians of every 
time and place. Suinito, however, confines bi» f>vn\ 
work to the classes ^alya and {^AlAkya, or Surgery; al¬ 
though, by an arrangement not uncommon witli otir 
own wi-iters, he intixiduces occasionally the ti-eatment 
of genei'al diseases, and the mnnogement of w'omon and 
childien, when discussing Umse topics to which they 
bear relation. Pure Surgery, however, is Ins aim, and 
it is the particular recommendation of Dhauwantari 
—^lya being, lie ileclares expressly, “the firat and 
Lest of Uic medioil sciences; less liable, than any other, 
to the fallacies of conjectural and inferential practice; 
pure in itself; perpetual in its applicability;" the wor¬ 
thy pitxlucc of heaven, and ccilain source of fame.” 

From these premises wc may be satisfied, that 
Surgery was once extensively cultivated, and highly 
esteemed by the Elindus. Its rational principles and 
scientific practice ai-e, however, now, it may be ad¬ 
mitted, wholly unknown to them—what they form¬ 
erly were, wc may perhaps take some future opporUi- 
ni^ of specifying. 
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IV. 

INTRODUCTION TO I'HEiMAIIABHARATA, 

|ii-eAxad to I’rof. F. Joiiksom’ii “Selectloiu from tb« MiihibbdrxiK". 
Loudon: 1843 , 

and 


TRANSLATION OF THREE EXTRACTS, 

originally paUial»ed in tbe Quarterly QriatUl Mogntine. 


Thk MAlmbbirata and R/im&jaAa wci'c dcsignAted by 
Sir Williain JuncM the two epic poems of Uic Hindus. 
The appropriateness of the epithet has been fienied by 
some of those ulU'a-admirers of Virgil and Homer, who 
will allow the dignity of the Epos to be claimed by 
none but the objects of their idolatry: and, in tho re¬ 
stricted sense in which a poem is entitle<l epic, ogrec- 
ftbly to tho definition of Ai*istotle, it may indeed be 
matter of question, if Uie twin be strictly applicable 
to the Hindu Poems. AlUioiigh, however, it might not 
be impossible to vindicate their pretensions to sucli a 
title, yet it U not worth while to defend them. It mat- 
tei-s little what tliey are called; and they will not 
lose their value, as interesting narratives of important 
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events, as 8toi*ehoii8GS of hUtoi’ical traditionH and my* 
thological legends, as records of the ancient social and 
political condition of India, and as pictures of national 
mannei-8, if, instead of ©pic, they be denominated-he- 
roic poems. 

The Mah4bh4raU, then, is a l»ei*oic poem in eigh¬ 
teen “Parvus”, Cantos or Books; which arc said to 
contain 100,000 “lilokes” or stanzas. The printed edi¬ 
tion contains 107,380 slokas; but this comprises the 
supplement colIe<l Hari-vansa, the stanzas of which 
are 16,874, and which is ccrtiuDly not a pai*t of the 
original MahAbharata. There is reason to believe that 
(he primai 7 authentic poem was of a still moi'e limited 
extent than it would reacli even after the deduction; 
for it is said, in the first book, that, exclusive of its 
episodes, the poem consisteel of 24,000 ilokas. Some of 
the episodes are equivocal additions; others spiing 
naturally out of the business of the stoiy; and many 
of them are, no doubt, of considerable antiqui^. 

Tbe author of the poem is said to be KrishtSa Dwai- 
pAyana, the “VyAsa” or aironger of the Vedas, and 
tlic actual father of tlie two princes PuhHu and Dhfi- 
tarAshtra, whose progeny ai-e the piincipal cbai'acters 
of the fable. Me taught the work to his pupil VaiAam- 
pAyana, who recited it at a great sacriheo celebrate<l 
by Janain^aya, the gi'cat-grandson of Aijuna, one of 
the heroes of the poem. As we have it, it is said to 
have been repeated by Sauti the son of Lomabarshada 
to the Rishis, or sages, assembled on occasion of a re- 
li^ous solemnity in the Naimisha Forest 
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The Aubject of Uio Mahti^hamU u a war for regal 
supremacy in India, betw'een the sons of two brothers, 
PiftUu and Dhfitarilshtra, Tlio sous of Uic foriuei’ Wei'S 
five in number; YudbuhOiira, Uhima, and Aiguna, by 
one of his wives, Pnth&; and Nakula and Sahadeva 
by his other wife, M^H. Dhritarushtra had as nu* 
inei'ous a family as King Priam: but they were all 
SODS, with the addition of a single daughter. Of the 
hundred sons, Duiyodhana was the eldest, and the 
foremost in hate and hostility to his cousins. 

Although tlie elder of the two princes, Pirtflu, “the 
Pale” (as the name denotes), was rendei-ed by bis pal¬ 
lor (which may be suspected of iutimnting a leprous 
taint) incapable of succession. He was obliged there¬ 
fore, to i-elinquish his claim to his brother; and retired 
to the Himalaya mountains, where his sons were born, 
and where he dicil. Upon his death, his sons, yet in 
their boyhood, were brought to Hastinapuru by tbo 
religious associates of Piutiu’s exile, and were inUo- 
dticod to DhritarAshti-a as his nephews. Some doubts 
were at fii-st expressed of the genuineness of their 
birth; and, in truth, they were the sons of Pafidu only 
by coui-tcsy, being the children of his wives by sundry 
divinities. Tims Yudhishthira was the son of Dharma, 
the god of justice, the Hindu Pluto: Bhfma, of VAyu, 
or god of the wind, the Indian Aeolus: Aijuna was 
the son of Indra, the god of the firmament, dupiter 
Tonans: and Nakula and Sahadeva were the sons of 
two personages peculiar to Hindu mythol<^, tlieir 
Dioscuri, twin-sons of the Sun, the Aswinl-KumAras. 
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Ab, however, Piftflu had acknowledged ihese princes 
as his own, the objection to their birth was oveiTuled 
by hU example j and the boys were taken under the 
goardianship of their uncle, and educated along with 
his sons. 

The principal perfonners in the Uabtibhirata are 
distinctively and consistently charactemed. The sons 
of PAnflu, with the exception of Bhima, ai-e repi*C 80 nt- 
cd as moderate, generous, and just: and Bhiina is not 
ungenei'ous, although somewhat of a choleric temper* 
ament, and of overweening coutidence in his herculean 
strength. Tlic suns of Dhfitm'ashti'a are described as 
envious, arrogant, and malignant: lUid Uiis contrast 
of character enhances, even in boyhood, the feelings 
of animosity which the consciousness of incompatible 
inheritance has inspired. 

The gcnealogial descent of the two fainiliee, the cir* 
cuiDstonces of the birtli and education of the princes, 
their juvenile emulation and eninity, and the adven¬ 
tures of the PAAilavas when they attain adolescence, 
are naj-ratod in flio “Adi Pa:*vn” or First Book. From 
tliis book, the first of tlie following selections, tlie 
Passage of Anns nt Ilustinapura, is cxtractc<l as il¬ 
lustrative of tlic spirit of livalry which animated the 
young princes, and of some of the ancient usages 
of the Hindus. Subsequently to tlio transactions there 
described, the practices of (he sons of Dhfitai'ushb-a 
against the lives of the PAi'iUavas become still more 
malevolent; and they privily set fira to the house 
in which Pritha and her sons I'cside. As the PAfi- 
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Savas had be«n warned of the intention of their eDe> 
mies, they eluded it, and escaped by a eubtcirauean 
paasage, leaving it to be reported and believed Urat 
they had periahed in the flames of their dwelling. 
They secrete themselves in the forests, and adopt the 
garb and mode of life of Brahmans. It is during this 
period that they hear of the “Swayamvara'’, a rite fa¬ 
miliar to tlie readers of Nala, the choice of a husband 
by a pnneeas from the midst of congregated suitors, 
of Draupadi, daughter of Drupada, King of the upper 
part of the DoAb; and they repair to Itis court, and 
win the lady. The cii'cumstauces of thU exploit, and 
its immediate consequences, form the subject of the 
second of the following SelecUous. 

The existence of the sons of PAddu having beconio 
generally known by the «)ecutitDces at the Swayani- 
vara of Draupadi, King Dlu'ttanbdifm was prevaile<l 
upon by his ministers to send for them, and to divide 
his sovereignty equally between them and bis sons. 
The partition was accordingly mode. Yudhishfliira 
and his brethren reigned over n district on the Jsmns, 
at their capital Indraprastho; and Duryo<lhona, with 
his brcthi'en, were the Hujas of lIAstiiiupura on the 
Ganges. The I'uiiis of the latter city, it is said, are 
still to be traced on the banka of the Ganges *; whilst u 
part of the city of Delhi i» still known by the name of 
Indrapi-astha**. The contiguity of thews two cities, and 
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consequently of the priucipalities of which they wei*e 
respectively the cepitels, nccceearily siiggesU the in' 
fei-ence, that iu the days of the MaliAbh&rata, ns well 
as in later times, India was parcelled out amongst a 
number of petty independent sovereigns. This infer¬ 
ence becomes certainty from the valuable specification 
which the poem contains of the very many Rijos who 
took part in tlie straggle m favour of oue or other of 
the contending housee. This state of things, however, 
was not iireconcilable with the nominal supremacy of 
some one paramount lord: and after the partition of 
the kingdom of Hastinapura, a fi'eah soui*ce of envy 
and hatred springs up in tlie minds of the sons of 
Dhfitardshtra, from the pretensions of Yudhtshfhira 
to celebrate the “Rijasdya'’ solemnity—a sacnfice, at 
which princes officiate in menial capacities, and make 
presents in acknowledgment of submission. This forms 
the topic of the ‘^Sabhk Parvs^’, the Second Book of 
the Poem. 

The claims of Yudhishthira to universal homage arc 
preceded by tlie subjugation of the Powers of India 
by himself and his brothers. These conquests ore 
merely predatory incursions, snd arc characteristic of 
the mode of warfare practised in India even in our 
own days in which the object of the Mahrattas , as of 
the Moguls before tbero, was commonly nominal sub¬ 
mission, and tlie payment of tribute, varying in amount, 
accoiding to the power of the superioi* to exact it, 
rather than the actual annexation of territory to their 
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dominions. Sh&h Alem was titular iiovereign of India: 
and the coins were cvei^where struck in his name, 
even after he was a captive in the hands of Sindhia, 
and a pensioner in those of tlie British Government. 
It does not follow, thei'efore, from the existence of a 
number of petty cotemporary princes, that there nev* 
er was one, nominally at least, snpreme monai-ch; nor 
is there the least incompatibility, iu Indian history, 
between a sovereign ostensibly paramount, and nu* 
inerous princes virtually independent. The notices of 
the countries subtlued by tlie F&ABava princes, and 
the articles brought as tribute by the subjugsted na> 
tions, furnish in this chapter nmch valuable and wi- 
rious elucidation of the ancient civil and political cir¬ 
cumstances and divisions of India. 

Amongst the gmeties of the occasion, the ^ht of 
which embitters the inimoaity of the sons of Dhrita- 
j'Ashfra, a diversion is iimdiously proposed by them, 
which is the mainspring of all the subsciiuent mischief. 
The inveterate passion for play by which the early 
Hindus were inspired, as we Jeam from various parts 
of the Mahibluirata, as well as from other authorities, 
is a remarkable featura in the old uational character. 
It is far fi-om entirely obliterated, and it U as sti-ong 
as ever amongst some othera of the Eastern people: 
as the Malays, for instance, who, when they have lost 
every thing they possess, stake their families imd 
themselves. So, in the gambling which ensues in the 
MahAbharata, at what appears to be a kind of hack* 
gammon, where pieces are moved accowling to the 
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CMt of the dice, Yudhishthira loeea to Duryodhana hU 
palace, hU wealth, hU kingdom, hia wife, bis bi-othera, 
and himself. Their liberty and possessions are restored 
by the interference of the old king Dhritarishti-a; but 
Yudbishfhira is again tempted to play; conditioning, 
that if he loses, be and his brothers shall pass twelve 
years in the forests, and shall si>end the tliirteenth 
year incognito. If discovci'ed beforo the cxpii*ation of 
the year, they aro to renew tlie whole term of their 
exile. He loses: and, witli Draupadl and his brethren, 
goes into banishment, and lives Uie life of a forester. 
A description of the forest life of the Pihdavas con¬ 
stitutes tl»e topic of the Thiixl Book, the “Vena Parva”. 
Many episodes occur in this book: one of which is the 
stoiy of Nala, which is recited to teach Yudhishthira 
and his brethren resignation and hoi)e. Anotbei* is 
the attempt of Jayiuliwtha to carry off Draupadf by 
force which is the thir<l of the following Selections. 

At the expiration of the twelOh year, the PiiAOavas 
enter the seiwice of King Virifa in different disguises. 
Their wlventurcs are described in tlie “Virata Paiwa”, 
the Fourth Book. They BC<|uiro the esteem of the 
King; and when they make themselves known to him 
at the end of the thirteenth year, obtain liis alliance 
to avenge their wrongs and vindicate tlieir right of 
sovereignty. 

The Fifth fkwk, the “Udyoga Parva”, ropi'escnts 
the preparations of the two paiiics for war, and enu¬ 
merates the princes who enter into alliance with Uiein. 
Amongst these is Kfishha, the ruler of Dwaroki, and 
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an incarnation of Vishnu. He is related by birth to 
both families, and professes a relnctoiice to join either; 
but prescient of what is to happen, he proposes to 
Dui^odhana the choice between his Individual aid anil 
the-co-operation of an immense anny. Dui*y<vlhana 
unwisely prefers the latter; and Kiiahda, himself 0 ) 01*0 
than a host, becomes the ally of the PdASavas, the 
charioteer of his especial friend and favourite Aijnnn, 
and tlie pnncipal Instrument of the triumph of bis 
allies. 

The four following Books arc devoted to doscriplivo 
ilctaile of tlie bottles which taku place. Some of these 
are very Homeric; but, in general, the uiterestof the 
narrative is iujured by repetition, and the battles are 
spoiled by tlie introduction of supernatural weapons, 
which leave little ci*edit to the hero who vanquishes 
by their employment. The nnniea of Doryodliana an* 
eotumanded in succession by Bhislima his great-unch*. 
Droiia his militoi’y preceptor, Kariia the King of Auga, 
hia friend, and Salya the King of Madro, his ally: and 
the description of tlicir operations is contmucd in os 
many Parvas, naroed after them “Droda-Parva Ac. 
These chiefs, and many others, ai*e slain at the clow* 
of their commands; and in the Ninth or*‘Salya-Parva’, 
Duryodhana himself is killed by Bhlma in single com¬ 
bat with maces, in the use of which weapon Uicy ore 
both repi’esented aa excelling. A few of the surviving 
chiefs on the side of Duryodhana attempt to avenge 
the destruction of their friends by a night attack on 
the camp of the Panaovo.-*, as narrated in tlie Tenth, 
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or “SftupUIca Parva*’. The attack U repelled chiefly 
by the metily asslaUiice of Krishna. 

A short BmIc, '‘the Strl Parvu", describes the grief 
and lamentations of the women of either party over 
the slain, and the sorrow and anger of the old king 
Dbi'itarashtro. Yudbishthira himself gives way topoig* 
nant regret for what has passed: and the next Book, 
the “^ti Pai va** or “Chapter of Consolation", de¬ 
tails, with inoi'e than sufficient dlffiiseness, the duties 
of Kings, the efficacy of liberality, and the means of 
obtaining final emancipation fi*om existence. Hence 
the sections of this Parva are entitled “Rija-dharma", 
"Dino-dharuta'*, and “Muksha-diiarma** Parvas, or 
ino!-e properly “Upajiarvas”, minor cantos. The Thir¬ 
teenth Book, the “Auusisana Pm‘va”, is a long and 
prolix series of dUcouj'see upon the duties of society, 
as communicated by Dhfsbiua, whilst about to die, to 
Yudhishffiira. In this, ss well as in the sections of 
the “^inti Parva”, the didactic portions ai'e enlivened 
by appropriate tales and fables: each of the Books 
contains many sound doctrines and interesting illus¬ 
trations, aldiough both are somewhat misplaced in a 
nan'ative heroic jiociu. 

The remaining Books of the Mahdbharata, although 
more or less episodical, are in better keeping with the 
story. They are also short, and hasten to the catas¬ 
trophe. The Fourteenth or“Aawginedhika Paiwa” de¬ 
scribes ibe celebration of the “Aswamedha” rite—the 
sacrifice of a horse, by Yudhishibira, in proof of 
his supi-emacy. In the Fifteenth Book, the “Airama 
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Parva”, King Dhntarashfra, with hU queen Gandhai-i 
and liis miniatcrs, retiree to a hei-niitagc, and obtains 
felicity or dies. The Sixteenth or “Mausala Pan^a*’ 
nairates the destruction of the whole Yudava race, the 
death of Kfnsbiia, who was one of tlie tribe, and the 
submersion of his capital Dwiraku by the ocean. Tlie 
Seventeenth Book, called the “Maliaprasthunika” or 
“Great journey”, witnesses the ab<]ication ofhishardly- 
won throne by YudhishGiira, and die depai-ture of liitn- 
self, bU brothel's, and Draupiulf, to the Himalaya, on 
their way to the holy mountain Mem. As they pro* 
ceed, die influence of fonner evil dee<ls proves fatal, 
and each in succession dmps dead by the way*side: 
until YudbiMhlhirA, and a dog that had followed them 
from Udstinapiira, are the only survivors. Indra comes 
to convey the prince to Swargs, or ludra’s heaven; 
hut Yudhishtbira mfuses to go thither, unlesa 

JidniUtd 10 that c<iaal skjr, 
lilt fftitbfal dog ihoU bcur blm compMijr; 

and Indra is obliged to comply. 

The Eighteenth Book, the “Swai-girohafia”, inti-o- 
duces Yudbisbdih'a in his bodily form to heaven. To 
his great dismay, be finds there Duryodbana and the 
otiier sons of DhritarAsbtra; but sees none of bis own 
friends, his brothei-s, or DraupstH. He demands U» 
know where they are, and refuses to stay in Swargn 
without tlicm. A messenger of the gods is sent to shew 
him whem his friends ai'e, and leads him to the “fauces 
graveolentis Averni”, where he encounters all sorts of 
disgusting and teriihc objects. His first iinpresHion is. 
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to tiiro back; but he is an'eatetl by the wailings of 
well-remembered voicea, imploring him to remain, aa 
his presence l>as already alleviated tlieir tortures. He 
overcomes hU i-epugnance, and resolves to shai-o the 
fate of his friends in hell, rather than abide with their 
enemies in heaven. This is his crowning trial. The 
gods come, and applaud his disinterested virtue. All 
the horroi-s that had formerly beset his path vanish; 
and bis friends and kindred we i-aised along with him 
to Swarga whert they become again tlie celestial per¬ 
sonages that they originally weiHi, al^d which tliey bad 
ceased to be for a season, in oi-der to descend along 
with KrishiSa in human forms amongst mankind, and 
co-operate with him in relieving the world from the 
tyranny of those evil beings, who wcrt oppressing the 
virtuous and propagating impiety, in the characters 
of Dnryodhaiift, his brothers, and their allies. 

'fhe Hari-vania is a sort of Supplement to the Ma- 
hilhhfirata. It professes to give an account of the ge¬ 
nealogy of Hori or Viabiiu, in the character of Kfishiia; 
but adds to it genealogical details, the nai-i-ative of 
Kfishha’s exploits, ai^d a variety of legends and tales 
tending to recommend the worship of tl»e demi-god. 
The intertial evidence is strongly indicative of a date 
considerably subsequeut to Uiat of the major portion 
of the Mahabharata. It has been translated into French 
hy M.Langiois, and the translation has been published 
by the Oriental Translation Goinmittee. 

The text of the MahAbharata has been printed at 
Calcutta, in four quarto volumes. The work was com- 
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inenced by the Committee of Public Infttruction, aud 
completed by Urn Asiatic Socio^ of Bengal. 

The gt'eat extent of the work, and the tcdiousness 
uf much of its contents, preclude the prospect of its 
ever being translated throughout; though, as a monu¬ 
ment of Hindu antiquity, it merita entire translation. 
Although, however, we can scarcely expect a transla¬ 
tion of the whole, yet very maity portions of it well 
deserve to be I'endered into some of the languages of 
Europe. Something of tianslation in detail has already 
been effected. The late Sir Charles Wilkuu led the 
way, by his translation of the "Bhagavad Gits", which 
is nn episode of the “Bhishma Paiwa". Part of the 
opening of the first “Parva", rendei*©d into English, it 
is believed, by Sir C. Wilkins, is published in the “An¬ 
nals of Oriental Literature". Profes-sor Bopp has also 
published tlie “Nalus”, the “Diluvium”, the Journey 
of Arjuna, the “Story of SAvitrl”, and the “Rape of 
Draupndl”, with tronslations hi Latin and German; and 
the first of these has asKumed an English garb, from 
the distinguished pen of the Rev. H. Milraan, in which 
sui’passing grace of style U combined vidtli cxti’aordi- 
nary faitlifulness, both to the letter, and the spirit of 
the original poem. As contributing to elucidate the 
ancient geogiaphy of India, a portion coutnining the 
enumeration of a variety of countries has been iraiis- 
lated and Ulustrated by Uie writer, and inconwrated 
in the pages of the Viahi'm Puraiia: and the illustra¬ 
tion of ancient Indio, derivable froui tlio MaUAbliuratn, 
is in course of very careful and learned prosecution 
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by ProfeBsor Lassen of Bonn, in a series of valuable 
dUsertations published in the Zeitecbrift fClr die Konde 
des Morgenlandes. By these means, the merits, both 
poetical end historical, of the MahubbaraU are be¬ 
coming more extensively known: but in the amplitude 
of its extent, in the numci'oas traditions, legends and 
tales which it contains, and in its many didactic and 
philosophical passages, it offei-s an accumulation of 
mateinals adapted to different tastes, and auxiliary 
to diveiging researches, which must long advantage¬ 
ously engage the attention, aixtl i-eward tlie industry, 
of Sanskrit scholars. 


rvm tt* OntrUilr OrftnUl VoL It (Dte. IM4). p. S49-&t. 

FIRST DAY’S BA'rTLB. 

(Book VII. 0 .14-16.] 

The Kura' host entrusted to his 001*6, 


’ Kiini, U U uoiwlly soppoied, is :h« prlftce who givw ihe 
deuguatiwi to Dorj^odbaua ami hi* hn>tl»CT», Uienoo callvd Kuu- 
rarat, in oppoaltioa to tUoir eotiaiiw , the boh* of Piiidu, termed 
PaA^mt, Kora being a renwtQ aivceator of both. Tl>e MahibhA- 
rala, howorcr, girea a different account, and derivo* the term Kaa- 
i»Ta from lh« couatr}', Kiirn-jHiigAla, or KumfcthetrA (Laaaco, I«d. 
Alt I, 89«.], which wa* iubject to the faiullj of Duryodhana, the 
upper part of the Ptn]ub beyond Ddili, or Piinnipul, which is 
ttill coiniDoitly called by the Hindu* Knrukliotr. — Kura, the 
prtuoe, wa* deecetulcd from Na1iu*1ia, the great gratulaon of Soiua, 
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The eon of Bhantdw^ja* marshals; first 
The chie&’ of Slndhu, and Ealinga^s* king, 
With the young prince Vitcariia* on the right 
He stations, by Gandbira’s* martial chivalry, 


or tlM noon, by hU pBiidMo Puru. Tbo thineauth dMcntdiuit 
of Ksni WM ^untanu, wbo had fonr aons, Bhuhaia, duirdngMk, 
Vicbilravlrys, and Vyiu. Of iImm, Bbiilina and VyiiM liroil 
uunarried, and Cbitnugada aud Vlcbitraviiya both diod vritJiouC 
oflspriug; on which, to prertat tha axtiociion of the family, aimI 
conformably to the andant Kiudn law, Vyiba boaot o&prkiig on 
Ilia brotlter'a widowa The aona were Ohiitaraaltira and PAdilu. 
DhKtardahba bad a baadred aooa by QdndlulH, tb« priueaaa of 
Onndhira, of whom Daryodhana waa tlia alduat. Pauilu bad flru 
Mua, Uio eolabrated priaeei Yadhiahthira, liliima or Bbimaaeua, 
Aijaaa, aod Um twin brotliara Kakola and Sanadeea. Of thcae 
tlie fint wna raroarkablo for bia piety and intopity; tbo aeeund 
for hia gigantic bulk ami atrcugtli. Arjona waa rniinent for Ida 
valour, aod waa the particular friend of KHalnia. 

' Droda waa the aon of Bharadwiga, the too ofVfiliupati, or 
Jnpiter. Ha leaml the ota of arioa from Panun Rama, and laoglit 
both tbe Kanravn and PAd^va prince*. With the aid of hia pa> 
pile, ba made war upoa bie ancient friend Dropada, king ofPaii< 
cbdla, carried bla capital, and oompelled him to give up pari of 
bia kingdom, ineluding ibe city of Abichhatni, poaaibly the aam« 
aa the Oxydraen of Arrian. [Ahicbhatri ie, more correctly, 
identified by V. de S. Marlin (^tode aur la gdogr^ie grvcquo 
vt Inline de I’lnde p. 3S4 £.) with the Ad^dara of Ptolemy, wbere> 
an the Kahodrakat eorreepood to tbe Oxydracie of Arrian.] Ttu* 
alliance that waa aubaequantly formed between Dnipada aud (lie 
Pindaraa anffldently acsounle for Droda’a being found in tbe 
Kuro ranka. 

* Tbe Indna, or country along the river Sind. 

* Kltng, the northern portion of the Coromandel eoeat. 

* One of the yonugeal of the Kanrava prineee. 

* Tbe Uandbiraa are the Oandari of the anvicnia, Ike penplc 
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WitJi glitteiing laoccs armed, and led by ^akuni, 
Their sovereign’s son, 8appoi‘tc<I. On kia left 
DuksAsana* and otl)or chiefs of fame 
CoQunandcd the an'ay: around them I'ode 
KambojaV horse, l^akas* and Yavauas*, 

On rapid coursers, mighty in the field. 

The nations of Uie north, and oast, and south*, 
Composed his noain battalia: in the rear 
Secure the monarcli* marched; whilst in tho van 
The gallant Karha* led his faithful bands, 

of port of AfgluuiUtiiii lUJil Kandiihiir at aiocUni itiurs. Tbrir 
IttoAsr tMdcunI wu (be Urotlicv ofOiindhAri, lb«i ain(hor ofDoryo- 
iIImub. [Vlrien^le St. Martin, 1.1., p. 864-9C. LaMcn, II, 143.] 

' Another of DnryodlMian’s braliwra. Ho was llto ob|<ict of 
the lurticoler liatrcd of (lia Pii'idaras, baring ofl'i'rvi) au intnlt 
to tboir comntoa Iwido Draupadi, dragging her by t)i« liulr of Iht 
bead into tiie [mblvc aaaoinbly. To areng« tliia wrong, RliCuia 
rowed iIm death of DuliUsaiio, and that bo woold driflk liU blood 
—a row bo at Iwt aceowplialied. 

t Tlw hofW of Komboja aro tho troniw orKhomaan, Balkb, 
and BoUiara. [Vlabitu Pur., p. l‘J4. Loaaen, I, 4S9.] 

' Tbo ^kal are tho Sakai, or Sacio of tlto wicieiita, aome of 
lltp Scythian, tliat it, ilie Nomadic racca of Turkeatan ittul Tartary. 

* Tlio Yaranaa, it U gctirrally auppoaed, lunat moan llto Orcoka 
of Itactria. It ia usually applied now to llio Mohnunncdiuta: but 
no miiafiietory account cait bo given of i(s meaning in aodi ap* 
plication, and titoro u no great reason to question its derivation 
from Ionia, aa propoaod by Sir WilUam Jbnoa. Tbc UinOua have a 
diatiflet name for ilMrcmiaBa. [Vishnu Pur., p.lM. Laaaon, I, SGI f.] 

* Tliese aro named in the original tlio people of Trigartfa, the 
Afflhaalichaa, Miilavaa, Siria, Sanvirns, Snraactina, Sudna, Ac. 
Semral of tb«m aro iraeeablo in claasicel geography. 

* Duiyodbana, the oldest son of Dliritanishira. 

’ Kania waa ihu lialf brother of Ihu Piiddaraa, boing tho sou 
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Exulting in their sovereign’s stately staUiiv, 

High raised upon hU elephant of wiu’, 

And goi^cous shining as the rising siiu. 

His warriors deemed the gods themselves v,-crc weak, 
With Indra at their head, to stem his prowess, 

And each to enchtbeirthoughtereveoled.theyinoved, 
Secui-e of victory, to meet the-foc. 

The sons of FdhSu marked the coming storm, 
And swift arrayed their foi'ce. The chief divine* 
And Dhananjaya*, at the king’s request, 
liaised in the von the ape*einblasoned banner*, 


of PridMi, die prioMSs nf durasous, boforo faer mirriifo Ia Piintlp. 
by th« Snn; fliis lady being proMnleJ by Ihc saiix DorriUa* w!rh 
R ch*m, by whicli slw eoobl cnnipcl sny gnd ibe pImimm] to Iwr 
cfDbriiec«»n power ake did not mfler to Iki idle. Afraid of dia< 
CATery, I’tilhA cut llw infant into the Jamni, where lie wna found 
by Biidbd, tbo wihi of SnUliiniMlA, tbo duuiutecr <4 DbHtsrulitrii. 
Tbo king ndoptod tlio boy, and broagbl him up with hk nwn tont] 
mmI aobeeqoently I>uryodbann guro bim the kingdom of Aogiu 
nnd After Kanan's denib lliat ofMalbuni. Kanm, riwrtTore, ad> 
horea u> hia odoptire, in prefrrencu to hia nalnral brotbera. lie 
ia one of tbo lunat diatingniabed nmongat tbo Kara rbaApiooa, AU 
(hongit plncoil in die ran, no pArticnbir awnlion ia bore na«k of 
hia expioite, probably becanae Um poet has dedkated to tbem an 
entire canto, the next, called tbo Karna Parra. Karda la killed 
by Arjnaa. 

' Ktiabua, who acted aa the eoaponioo and ebariolcer of 
Arjuaa. 

* A naoM of Atjaiu, tho (bird of the Pandara princes, 'Ibe 
con<|Deror nf weallli**. 

* Arjtuin’s banncT Imre a figniv nf Ilauiiiniin. Having pro* 
pitinlrd tiut ninidtey di-migud, be waa dislred lu aak a boon, on 
which bo aoUcited HanBtnan'a personal aid in battle, lie waa tub! 
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The host’s conducting stnr, the guiding light 
That cheered the braveat heart, and as it swept 
The sir, it wanned each breast with inai*tial fires. 
Before the ranks the prince impelled his car, 

By Visudeva, of created thinga’ 

Supremeat, driven; and as he sternly grasped 
His massy bow Gihdiva*, he appeared, 

The fonnidable minister of fate. 

Now as on eitlier hand the hosts advanced, 

A sudden tumult filled the sky: earth shook: 

Oimfed by wild winds, the sands upcurled to heaven, 
And sjii'ead a veil before the sun. Blood fell 
In showers, shrill screaming kites and vultiii'es winged 
The darkling air, whilst howling jackals hung 
Around the mai'ch, impatient for their meal; 

And ever and anon the thunder roaiwd. 

And angry lightnings fiashod across the glooru, 

Or blazing meteors fearful shot to earth. 

Ke^irdlcss of these awful signs, the chiefs 
Pressed on to mutual slaughter, and the peal 
Of shouting hosts commingling shook the world. 


(0 iDOaot th« monkey’s fl^re on his bannor, which wooM ans- 
' ' w«r as well. 

' The best of all things ihat have been, ^reebflia BhiitauAm, 
or the heal of all elemenlaiy ihlnge. In either case, liowever, the 
pxpn'ssion Is not «<{BiTa]ent to the atacrtlon of a divine natnre, 
^’asndeva is the patronymic of Krishna. 

* RAi'Mli'va is the name of Arjnna's bow; llio Hindu writers, 
like our bards of chivalry, giving appellations to the favourite 
weapons of their chief heroes. 
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Cont«ndii)g waniora, emulous for victory, 

And gi-cat in arms, wielded the iihaq)*edge<l sword, 
And burled the javelin; frequent flow the dart. 

And countless aiTOWS canopied the combat. 
Against tbc leader of the Kura force 
The P&fiflu chiefs their clustering cohorts urged; 
But soon the bands were broken by his prowess. 
Like clouds that scattering fly before tlio gale. 
Next felt the force of Srinjaya bis might, 

And shrunk from his encounter, like the Titans 
From Indra’s valour. To their succour caiuc 
Panch&la*s sons, by Dhnsbtadyunum’ led. 

A momentmy check the veteran troops 
That followed Drofla from the shock sustsiued; 
But soon his skill the cohorts i-e-anaye<l, 

Revived their hopes, and roused them to redeem 
Their fame. The foe in turn an*ested paused, 

And fled in fear, like deer before the lion. 

The victoro chased, and circling in pursuit, 

As iu a flery circle, herome<l them round. 

Before the rest rode Di'ofla on hts car, 

By art immortal framed.—the banners stood 
UnwBving as they rapid met the bi'eeze; 


' DhHihbMlynmna it th« of Dnwpoili, tUu uni of Dru- 

king of PsneWls, wfiicL sppesrs to dwigontu « cooniry W- 
iweon I>cliU and tlie I’wydb, but dc*«nUing to the south M low 
M to Mdrwir, or Ajnrir, being bounded ii» ibot dir«*ion, If tbo 
Milhor of tho MsbubhinUa ts not mistskeu, by the Chsrmanvsri, 
or Oiunbal. (Lssscii, I, 601.] 
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Swift pluuged the bounding steeds amidst t lie throng, 
And teiTor hovered o’er the warrior’s coui-se. 

When Yudhishthira' marked the fearful rout, 
And broken cai-s, and elephants, and steeds. 

Ami moo, that sti-ewed tlie sanguinai-y plain. 

He called his brotlier Aijuna to lead 
Hie choicest squadrons to restore the day. 

The generous youth obeyed him: followed fast 
The five brave brotliera of Kaikeya’s realm, 
Stkhahdl*, Db^shtodynuina, and tlie son 
Of fair SubhaiU'ii’: next come mighty Bhhna *, 
(Tha^tkocha* his son, half fieudisli born; 


' YiuUiubtbira, llio Arm in vrnr, ih« «]doM nf lli« I'no^arA 
prinens: ho it nlsu cnllod Dlwrmtn'ijn, tli« jtioiu prince, DhurniA- 
pulm, die ton nf Dharinn. 

* Kalkejrn, a cMinIry luul a princo an nAiiicd. Tlio uionardi't 
Am aoiia nsaiated the PAinLiviit, m 1m wnt alto tlio fad>ei->in>Uw 
of KHatuio. lib barm in (lie Rliagavato [IX, S4, S7.] oocurs, 
DhHsbiakelu. 

* AbhliBUiyn, (bo aoii of Aijnna by Subluwlnt, the abler wf 
Krialnia. 

* Itbfma, nr Bbliiuiaena, the tliinl of Iho PaiuUva princea. In 
lib ynflth Im wm carried In Patnln, tbo ubtorrone luibitatioii nf 
Iho serponi dmnigoda, sud vrwt ;(iven a bovorago which conferred 
upon him cBorinnot ainl gi|;Antic atrvngth. 

* Gbaiothacha was die ton of Bhima by a RakaUnai, or fo* 
male Iknci, Hldimlw, wImm breihor lie slew. Hio aceno of (heae 
iranaacrioiH wna rai the cna( of die Oangea, and the RAksItaai 
mity therefore mean a prlnceaa of anini* of iho bordering trilwa oMt 
nf IliiMliiMaB, nr belweai Rboic mid Ava; all of whom, cadng 
meal uul fullowiug olhcr impuru pniclieca, mi^it welt b« con* 
udorod Raksham, or ‘'caaoibab", by iho Uindoa. Ilorainba b in 
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Tbe sous of Drnpiulft, aod Dlimlifaketu 
Ami ChekiUna*, and the inartiaP twintf. 

And the brave monarch^ of tbe PAudu I'uco. 

These all, and inoie, came flocking to the tight. 
Such were tlieir deeds, as their high birth became, 
And name >ii arms, and UbaradhwAja*B son 
Was stopped in his cai-eer. Awhile be paused— 
Hose in bis car—he cast bU eyes around, 

Glowing with rage, then furious ruslied amidst 
The advorso host-, as bursts the roaring gale 
Amongst the voUied clouds, and over men, 

And steeds, and cars ho forced his headlong way, 
Borne by his coursei's, rapid as the breeze. 

And stained a i-ed still ruddier than their own, 

As wading onwards midst the ]>lashy gore. 

Forgot his years, the veteran chieftain, tired 
With rage, the energy of youtli resumed: 

Amidst tJic Pufiiln ranks he smote resistless, 

And many a headless corse, and mangled limb. 


ract appllert gvograplilcnlty lo deeignatt lU w«#lcn« portion of 
Assm. Ohatotkariia wai ulaiii by Karita. Sow Iho j^aiwago «k- 
acriplivo of Ills deatli. Ai. Re*. V«iJ. Xlll, p. IK*. [L****!*, 1, 
SaS. Ill, 471.] 

' DUfUldfllioUi liLTo is pnibably the mw of l)lin»hiiolya»iii»ii. 
Hiia n prince of Panchila. IIo ooniouimlca, bowovrr, tiui troop* 
of Chedi, or Cbandail, ami M^lwA. 

* Ch«kitiii»n was a kii>g, but of wbal part of IivJia wo lire mat 
apprised, 

* Naknia and Salimk-ru, ibe two youiijjoal of ibo Wi'niarna, 
llw aoue of WiiAu’o scoowl wife, MWri, by the Aiwlal KomaraK. 

* Yudbishihlra. 
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And car desei-ted, mai-ked the wairior’s path. 

Fast flew his an-ows witli uneiriag aim. 

And heaven loud echoed to his rattling bow. 

The soil was soddened with the crimson streaiii 
Of the vast numbers, men, and steeds, and elephants, 
Whom Oroha’s shafts to Yama’s halls consigned. 

And Yiidhishfhirn feared. His feai-s observed 
His noble brother Aijune: he soothed 
The monarch’s terror, and with solemn vow 
Plighted his faith to bravo the nrcn of Uroiia, 

And fall or triumph—to bU vow the drums, 

And ti-umpets, and hoarse sounding shells replied. 
The animating notes recalled the chiefs 
Who shrunk from conflict, and the shouting throng, 
Rending heaven’s concave with their clamours, rushed 
Again to face the perils of the wai*. 

Collected thus the P&hflavas opposed 
The veteran chief, whilst to his aid thei'e came 
The noblest of the Kuru bands: first ^akuni 
Against the youthful Sahadeva aimed 
His shafts, and levelled prostrate on the plain 
His chu'ioteer and banner—nor unscathed 
Launched he bis arrows; in the shock his steeds 
And csi' were crushed, and from his band the bow 
Was wrested. On the ground he foaming sprang, 
And whirled on high his ponderous mace—on foot 
The wan-iors, like two towering moimtains, met. 
The shafts of Droilia fierce PanchXla's king 
Struck from his chaiiot Bhima hurled his darts 
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Impetuous on VivimsAti*: unbowed 
The bei-o stood, and all the waniors praised 
The strength that foiled the giant. Furious, Bhfma 
Dashed with his club the coursers to the earth; 
Composed the prince leapt forth, and eithei* chief, 
Like a wild elephant, defied his foe. 

Then Salya*, os in sportive mood, transhxed 
The banner and the charioteer of Nakula. 

An iron dai-t, by S&tyaki’ propelled, 

Goi'ed Kritavanni’s* breast—^he of the wonitd 
Regai'diess, on the son of ^ini hurled 
His frequent shafts. Higlk on a stately car 
Swift borne by generous coui'sei's to the figlit, 

The vaunting son of Pdru * proudly drove, 


' Ofl« of th* lona of Dhfttor^iln, ImillMr of Doryodbsiw- 

* was king of Mndm, n coontiy on tho nonli'Wunt con* 
Aim* of lodin, afpirently ntwut Ohiini am) Oor, and i)ie alio of 
lb« ancient Manli, wbo vtre widl known to claiaical wriiera aa 
a warlike and aarago Tsoa. Uticlianan appaTefldjr baa atriuigeiF 
erred in placing tbia ooentry In Bbolan. 

* Tho son of Saiyaka, a prinoe of iho lonar Koo, nvd of the 
hooso of Ysdu, apparently the same with Yvyodhdna. He ia 
properly the graodaon of ^Ini. 

* A son of Hfidtka, a diicf of (he bouse of Yadu, and kindm 
man of Kftsbda. He brought to the field the adherents of th« 
Rho^ Andliaka and Rukkura, branches of Ute sanve family, who 
with Kfilannnu, being nearly connected with the Mathura branch 
of the YAdavas, of wliotn Kansa, the Itead, was munlvretl by 
Krishna, are rery coosistently opposed to (h«t prince's allies. 

* Panrara, or son of Pum; but a more particular definition 
of this person is wanting. He is called in another section a power' 
fnl jainca. 
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Secure of conqueet, ou Subbadr^'s sou. 

The youthful chwupion shruok not from the contest: 
As bounds the lion’s cub upon the elephant, 

The gallant boy sprang hcrce upon the cliiof. 

The royal shade and flaunting banner fell; 

And now himself had perished, but his dart 
With timely aim the bow of Abhimanyu 
Struck into pieces—from bis tingling hand 
The youthful wairior cast tho fragments off. 

And drew his swoixl, aud gi'aspecl his ii’on>l>oui]d 

shield. 

Upon Uie car of Paurnva he leapt, 

And seised tho chief—his charioteer he slow, 

And diTigged the monoi'ch senseless o’er tlie Held. 
Above the prosti-ato prince ho stood triumphant. 

As o’er the slaughtered bull tlie lion strides. 

The Kuru princes marked thou* friend’s disgrace, 
And Jayadratha', burning for revenge, 

Aliglited from his chariot, and defied 
The son of Aijuna to nobler combat. 

TJic youth obeyed tho call,* lie left his pnze, 

Sprang from his car, aud stood awhile exposed 
Unsheltered to a shower of darts and speai's 
From circling foes, but by his active swoi*d, 
Aaiuider cloven, or his shield repelled. 

' JftjadnillM brotiglit to th« fl«ld (b« (roope of SitMlliu, or 
tiiml. And ilio Soarira*. His roUiorVnddiiAkshelra biui been killed 
hjr Aijiuw, (he fsthrr of AUilnnuirn, vidt wboni, tborofore, bo luid 
« drla uf vuitgcium to seiti«. H« hsd alto boou an uiisuccoasful 
suitor for the luitul u( DranpndJ. 
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The wArriora met—revenge and gloi*y fireii 
Their lieai'ts, and old hei'editaty hate: 

Such was the strife, as ^vheu the tiger braves 
The lion’s prowess. Bloi^s incessant rained 
From cither arm, nor pause nor rast thc7 l^'noa', 

Nor vantage gained, nor bated of their fury. 

At length Saubhadra’s side exposed, his foe 
With deadly aim assailed—assailed in vain; 

The heavenly tempered arms repelled tJ]c stroke. 
And into fragments Aew tlic brittle steel. 

Heft of his swoixl, the king of Sindhu sprang 
Back from tlie field, and instant on his car 
Securely stood—his chieftains closed arouin), 

And in fiim phalanx saved their recreant lord. 

In vain the son of Aijnua defied 

The monarch to the fight, or strove to pierce 

The serried bands—in wroth he turned away. 

And carried death and terror o’er tlio plain. 

As on ho passed, the king of Madra marked 
Ilis course, and at the prince infuriate Imincliod 
His javelin, chaseil with gold;—but os the son 
Of VinatA upon the flying snake 
Unfailing darts, so Abhimanyu seized 
The lance, and hurled it at its lord again; 

With happier aim—the luckless charioteer 
Received its weighty barb, and gasped in death. 
liOud ^alya raved, and aimed with iron mace, 
Swift left bis car—nor feai-eil the youth his prowess; 
But Bhlma stepped between, nor <lcemcd his ycara 
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Fit match for ^ya’s might, the worthy peer 
Of hU own giant BtrengOu Onward he moved 
To meet the king, and pleased the monarch mai-kei] 
A coming foe that would not shame his valour. 

On either side the anxious hosts beheld 
The warrior pah*, and loud the trumpets blew. 

And echoing clamours heralded the conflict. 

For who of all the Kuni bands but <§alya 
The foi'ce of Bhhnasena could encounter? 

And who amongst the Fundus could oppose, 

$a\’e Bhfmaseji, the might of Madra’s king? 

Bach chieftain raise<l a ponderous iron mace. 
Studded with spikes, and goi^eous set with gold; 
And as they circled I'apid through the air, 

Like flashing lightning gleamed the whirling weapons. 
Fierce as .t^o savage bulls the chieftains stood 
Opposed, nor long delayed the interchange 
Of deadly blows. As met the clashing iron, 

Fast from tlie stroke the fiery flashes flew, 

And radiant splinters sparkled round the head 
Of each tall champion, like a glittering 8wai*it) 

Of fire<flies round some venerable tree. 

From the deep gashes trickling torrents ran; 

And like the Kinduka', when thickly set 

With vermil blossoms, glowed each warrior form. 

Unshaken as a mountain, Bhfma boi'e 

The rain of blows: with like unyielding strength 

The Madra king sustained the mace of Bhfma; 


' A tree tijst bca» bUM>d>i«d flowor*, (BuIm /I'OOttMi). 
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Like a tall rock, whose base U rooted firm. 

Though frequent tbundcr-strokee have scaiTed its 

summit 

To giun the vantage of the fight intent, 

Their practised skill the combatanto display; 
Alternate they advance, retire, or move, 

In circling round—ten poces they retreat. 

Then rush like butting elephants togethei*. 

At last, concentring all their strength, tliey struck; 
And both, like Indra's banners hy the storm 
Uprooted, fell. When KriCavaraii saw 
The king of Madra senseless on the earth, 

He urged his troops to (ud, and in the instant 
The fainting wannor to his car they bore. 

Reeled though his brain, as he had deeply quaffed 
The wine cup, Bh(ma in a moment rose. 

With i-age he maddened, when he saw tl\e foe 
Escaped his vengeance, and in vain he called 
The king of Madra to ranew the wai‘. 

The sons of PinSu with redoubling shouts, 

And mingled clang of horn, and drum, and shell, 
Proclaimed their joy, and hiuled their champion’s 

triumph. 

The Kuni host disheaiiencd when he saw, 

The son of Karfia, valiont Vrishasena, 

Foi-eroost to rally strove, and with his shafts. 
Thick darting as the solar rays, he hurled 
The PAfidu wan'iors to the shwlcs of hell. 

Like trees uprooted by the gale, they sti*ewed 
The field. The Kom bands Oieir hopes resumed. 
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And ai-dent songht the wai«—their kindling fii-es 
Their veteran leadci- fanned, and led them on 
Againal the uoonai'ch of the «lve»«c host. 

Fiei*ce in Uieir van hia chariot Droiin urged 
Full on YudhUhOiu'a, and with a shaft 
Struck from hU grasp his bow. The noble Arjima, 
Bncoojugjng his brave Panchala guard, 

Stood fearlcM by his brother, and repelled 
[Iiimoved the shock, as breasts some ample ati-eani, 
And i-eflux drives, the waters of the main. 

Still DroAa strove—across his thj’catening course 
The valiant Yugondhara* daring rushed, 

As blows a gale atliwnrt the angry deep. 

A spear dislodged him from liis cai’, and doomed 

Mis soul to Ysma's dwelling. Drotia next 

With fatal shaft the head of Sinhasona 

Lopped from the trunk—then flew his weighty lance 

At VyA^radatta*—in the breast infixed 

The weajion quivered, and the hero fell. 

Such deeds appalled tlie Ptiiidavas; they cried, 

This day to Dhrituiishtra’s sons gives victory: 

A moment more, and their rosistless chief 
Shall captive lead our king. Yet not the less 
They closed around; and Arjuna exclaimed, 

Fear not, my friends, still, still your fame maintain. 
So spealong, on ho dashed with whirring wheel 


' A prinee of tUe Yado funUy, of tbe braadi of 
* We cannot prelend to give any aatUfactory account «f Ibis 
l>rNon, or tbc preeudlug victim of Droua’s exploits. 
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Through the deep streams of blood, with carcases 
And shattei-ed woapona choaked, and thundering 

drove 

Against the Kura ranks. Ai-ound his coarse 
In clouds the oiixiws flew, and darkened cartli 
And heaven, and hid tlie combatants from sight. 
Precursor of noctui-nol shades; for now 
The sun behind the western mountains sunk, 

A nd gloom profound ensued, nor friend nor foo 
Could longei* be distinguished. DroAa tlien 
Commanded conflict cease, and Arjuna 
Restrained his now I'e-anunoted troops. 

Each to tlieir tents withdrew. Amidst his peers 
The glorious Aijuua unrivalled slionc, 

As gleams tlic moon amongst the staiE of heaven. 

Bful of (h* QtbI day’s KaUlu. 


Pf»iM III* OiltnUl QvarUri} Bnfaiino, VoL Itl (Ibrth IR(>), |i. 134-44. 


I’HB PASSAGE OF ARMS AT IIASTINAPURA. 
From the flrai book of (ho MabubliArala [c. 180-Uil]. 

Now prudent' Bliisbina deemed tlie time arrived, 
When the brave scions of each royal house. 


* Bltbkuia WM tlio sou of SdnUinu by G&iiga, bo was Uio po* 
(ornal ancle of DliHtiinUbtrs, Mid u (he Prince wm bliml, iio 
aded os Ragout during (be uunorily of bis grand uephows: bo 

so 
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Of Kuru and of PiAflii, Bhoold improve 
Their grovring years in exei-cise of ai'ins. 

With sage deUberation long he scanned 
A suitable pi-eceplor for their youth, 

Who to meet sWl in war and ai*nw should jf>in 
Intelligence said learning, lofty mins, 

Religious earnestness and love of Unith. 

And such in Droha BharadwAja’s son, 

Wise, biuve and pious did Giingcya’ find. 

Rcvci-ed as his high fame and rank deinantlwl, 

Well pleased assented DroAa to the charge, 

And by his carca the gallant sons of PuiiUu 
And Koru’s pi-incoly heirs woi-e quickly ti*aincd 
In arms and vroi-Iike practice, as became 
Their martial origin and regal birth. 

Where Gangu* from her mountain portal issnos, 
Dwelt BharudwAja, a most holy sage; 

Who penance plied through many a piunfid year: 
Nor did he softer sentiments disdain. 

For, viewing sportive in tlio cooling stream 
A beauteous nymph of heaven, ho owned tho force 
Of charms celestial, and confessed desire. 


diMpprovod of the coadnot of Dur/odhuui toward* bis coatiiu, 
but wheu die war lirotte out, sided a* a matter of dotj willi ibe 
Kuru Prince*; be wa* killod oarljr iu the canSict: at die periiid 
In die text both they and tbo FdAiUva youtbs wore equally un* 
dcr 111 * care. 

' Oiiigeya a uamo of Bbifluaa, tbo son of Oaiigii. 

* GwigddwtirA or Haridwdm, dw? gate of Qongd or of Visiu'm. 
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IIcnc« Droi^a sprang—his tondercst youtli was 

tOQgbt 

Lessons of wis< 1 om from hU sainUy sire, 

Nor less Id arms instructed by the son 
Of Fire', his father's faitbhii friend, directed 
To wield the biasing* shafts with fatal aim— 

His lessons and bis spoi'ts the royal heu* 

Of P^ishat shoi'cd— alike the sage's charge 
In finendship for the father, and in hope 
That like regaixl should mutual bind the sotU(. 

When unto man's estate the yonUifii) pair 
Arrived, their fortunes sundered them. The king 
llelinquished life and tbrono, and Drupada 
The powerful scepti'e of Pancb&la* swayed: 

Next l>roi)a wept bis holy sire exaltc<l 


' AgiMVoiA U ibo tuuuo of tlili iuilivtilita], who is kiiowii hjr 
Aiw other circuuistsneest a woric on modidiie I* ucrihod to him. 
[Weber, Calal. der 8enskritbiui()schr]fton, No. 040.41. 47.] 

* Tito Agiioyn Astra, tbs wenpou of tins, a unuskvt or mateli- 
lock ir our resilers will, although we are afraid, our tost iu> 
tcittls SAUwUiing luoTO visiocMry. [Sir H. Elliot's Bibllogr. IimIox lo 
llto Historians of Muluunini'daD Indian. Cslc. 1849, p. SM* G4. STSf.] 

* Tbo kingdom of PandinlA seems to bars oocupied part of 
Ondi!, tbo lower DoAb awl Agra; it coubl not hare cslendsd 
far in tbs lattvr direction, as Matbuii was liio seat of an indc- 
puiidont priitcipality, whilst tbu status of Eeijsrus and Magadlui 
must have [iressod closely on its soothsni liitiils. [Lassen, Ind. 
Alt. 1, COS. St. Julien, M^mutres sur 1st cuulTei-s occiilcntalcs, 11, 
348 f.) It may be douUod wbetbur Kauoj was n ilbliucl stats at 
lliu i>oriod of the Mahablimtii. PancluUa is said (n derive its name 
ftoui the five (Pauebo) suns of Haryoswa; Mudgsla, Srijt|aya, 

•0* 
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To heaveuly rtgions from a tronsicnt world. 

He wedded, so his father bad oi-dained, 

The vu twous Kfipi’, from whoso boaom sprang 
The mighty Aiwatthamd*—him to i-car 
To virtue and to gloi7 strove the sage, 

The pleasing task absorbing all tlie thoughts, 
That holy rites and pious duties sparetl. 

The wrathful son of Jatnadogni* closed 


Piavlraw«lKA«.pily*. wUnm llioir fnllw MucA 
nblo(>]aui) to rule llto kingdom. Vi*lu5n Pomii* [p.4M]. TIjo I’an- 
cliiUia «• woU fl« tb* Kaurame were of the family of Vuru— 
iiiimodialely from Aj*iniil>a. AjdmUUia had aerc^ 
SOM of whom U»e older waa fllksha tiro fatl>«r of Samvaraua, 
tiH failiorof Kuru; tbo younger was Nila, according to tboVishiin 
Purada Qi. 45S. SJ. lti« Maliatiliarotn diffem in tiro uame, but adds 
that the Pawihila brancli expelled tiro older brotidi from H/istina* 
punt, and obliged SamTiuraiia to retire to the Indue; hi* eon Kuru. 
howeter, ruuimod to a mom WMterly direction, and haTing cstab- 
liliaselt In the woods aboro Delhi, thonos enWod from him 
Kumkslieira or Konyilngnli., Anally recovered hie ancient palH- 

iiKwy* ± 

' KHpa and Idi aistcr Khpd were tit* cliildrcn of anUuHiHtt, 
a dcscendaBl of the Panclntla branch of ilic Kuru family [but, 
according to Hu, Mnitibii. I, 6074 ff., oI Sarndwat. Laasat, II, 
698 f.]: lluiy were expoood in their infancy in a Uiiekot of Sara 
grass, where they were found by idiitaiiu, wlio took Uiom homo 
and Tcarod them ae hie own. 

* So named It ie aaid from kls making a noise a* his birlli ns 
sturdily u a horse, (aiwa, a lioroo and eUiama, sound,) a better 
etymology however is aiwa a horse, mid sthnma strength. [Ma- 
luibhinUa I, 6116.16.] 

* Januidagiil was a ^ous nacctic descended from Bhngu: a* 
iiwMigut Urn fruits of his pwtance was the poeseasion of the diviiw 
cow from whom all that was dosirod wos obtaiuoil: hy l*ev oiJ 
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Pliii dfcad coi-eor, now satiate witlt !<cvcngc, 

And bounteous on tbo priestly tribe bestowed 
T])0 boundless treosnree of the EslmU'lya slain— 
Nought for himself reserved, os all ho sought 
Was heavenly knowledge and the hermit’s cell. 
Droha amongst the Brahman race proferi-ed 
His suit and followed by a numerous ti'ain 
Of pious scholai's travelled from his home 
To mount Mahendra, whore the hero sago, 

The son of Bbrigu, eminent in wisdom 

Im uiitorliiiiKid till) mODOrch Kdrlarirya mul bU indni ibu King 
WM (Uwirvut <vf obtiiiiiiiig sn vnlaablu an animal, mwI as tbo Mmii 
rvfuaotl (o part with her, lie atterapleii to carry her off by forco: 
ill tills ho faiiei), ae tho cow wlio bad a voice of her own iti tlH< 
buaiocM flew to bonven, but her pious ninitcr Inst liU |{fu{ bis 
son Pnnuiiirrims vowed in rovengti’ to cxtcrmiimto Ibo KiIutTiys 
niou, nod this lio effeciod in twcnty«oiiw succmful attack* nptm 
tlwiii: bo ibuu gnvo the onrtli to liio linibmanas. TIm story Is ai»> 
parcnlly no allogoriciil accouot of a etrogglo for tlie eovcivieBty 
of India botwoen the military and priestly castes. Parnanrania is 
llio sovinilh descent of Vlshiin. In eonaoqoonco of sparing some 
of Itio Ksbntriya women who became wives of the Itrnlwiai'iaa, 
llio iniJiinry (rilMi was suffered to revive; we may suppose 

-in Bdma'l nign, 

8ucli mixtaru was not held a slain, 

US otberwise ibu great Bimncbandra, Kfislnla, aiwl all the hvnioH 
of tliu MaMbbilrata would Im no bettor llwn of tho Vanm Sail* 
kara, mised and degraded castas. The Brnhinaii* ircatcMl iliclr 
benefactor wiUi great ingtaiilado and allowed him to call no |)arl 
of all Ibe eartb his own, npon wlikb he repaired to llio Malabar 
coast and commandod llio sea to withdraw as far as lio could Ring 
his batebot: this was done and ho obtained a domleiUs in tho pre¬ 
sent land of the Nairn—wbroce for a long liino the ligrod says 
tbo Brabraans were ettcrly excluded. 
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Aa uresistible in ww, Bojonrnod. 

Hig name and lineage known, the warrior {^vo 
Kind gi-eetiog to bU guest, and bade him speak 
His wish, secure he could not speak in vain. 
Bxbaustless wealth was DroiSa’s seeming suit, 
Though different purpose lui-ked beneathhis prayer— 
Rdina replied, whatever of costly gems 
Or gold was made my spoil, I have beetowed 
On Brahma’s sons; and upon Ko^yapa 
The sea giil; earth and all her smiling towns 
Have I conferred: thei'o but remain mysolf 
And heavenly arms, chusc between them and me; 

I chuse the weapons, Droha cried, but scant 
My skill to wield thorn, give me that, and all 
I seek is granted; RAma smiled assent, 

And from his lessons quickly Droiia caught 
Ihe needful art. Contented then Uio sago 
Depaiiied from Mohendra and rcpoii'ed 
To share the boon with Prishat’s regid son, 

T])c friend M)d fellow of his oaidieat years. 

Soon in the presence of Poncbiila’s King 
Heedless of ceremony, DroAa hailed 
The haughty Drupada, ‘‘Behold in mo 
Your friend” he cried, the monoi'ch sternly viewed 
The sage and bent hjs brows, and with disdain 
His eyeballs reddened: silent awhile he sat, 
llien uTogantly spoke: Brahman, methinks 
Thou shewest little wisdotn or the aense 
Of what is fitting when thou call’st me friend. 
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What friendship, weak of judgment, can subsist 
Uetwcen a luckless pauper and a kbg— 

Grant that such bond did formerly unite us, 

What then: with sge it wanes and feels deeay-~> 
Tliink not that everlasting friendship dwells 
In human lieorts, the hand of time iinpau*8 
Its strength, and passion plucks it fi'oiu the bosom. 
And whom does Friendship but as equals join 
Such as wo once might be, but are no more? 

The poor and rich, tlie ignorant and wise. 

The brave and racreant never can bo friends. 

Those who in wealth compete or in like rank 
Exalted move acknowledge mutual worth: 

The learned Brahman cannot know esteem 
For him to whom the Vedas are a mystei'y: 

The warrior scorns the man who cannot guide 
The rattling chariot tluxtugh the I'anks of war; 

And he to whose high mandate nations bow 
Disdains to stoop to friends beneath the throne. 
Hence tlien with idle dreams, dismiss the inciuory 
Of otlior days and thoughts—I know thee not.”* 
Struck with amaze, a moment Droiia paused. 

Then turned away nor vouchsafoil a roply— 

Uo left the city and indignant sought 
The stately capital that from the olephaut, 

Derives its name *, the seat of Kuru's sons. 

' Dra]M(Ia bad canae ta rcp«u( tbte, Droiia vritli lib acholani 
invading PandiAla and coinpldaly anliduiitg ll. Ihujiada'a daa^- 
tcr, tbenee named Dnuttmdi, bi'caiuu the wife ot t)»e five PaiVdavAS. 
* NAgtichja, also Qiijakli^a moaning Um tame. HastjiuporM 
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Hot long unknown tho mighty master dwelt 
Within the CApitul, when Bhishma lieaitl 
The talc, and for Im nephews sought bis aid. 

The palace was his home, and all, the leolm 
Of cost pi’oduced, was placed at his command: 
lliuH honoured, pleased he trained the princely co> 

hort 

To mai-tial excellence: quick spread his fame 
To other climes and fram all regions gotlici'ed 
lllnsti'ious youth, and with the heirs of Kuru 
And PdAQu's sons tho hopes of ViHshdi's line 
And sous of Andhaka* partook his lessons. 

But all the blooming troop in waiYior skill. 

And gallant bearing, Aijuoa* siiipasacd: 

Like him nouc reined die steed, guided the elepliant, 
Or drove tho chariot; none unyielding stood, 

'fhe battle onset on die level plain: 

And none, with like dexterity or vigour 
Opposed in single fight his practised arm, 

Whether ho launched the Javelin, hurled die dart, 


iwoaiu proliabix Ui« •aiiK>, th<w^ U Is oxplaioed ihs dty of King 
Ussli liATing been fnonded bj a I’rioco of tlint lutine, tlio son of 
Sohotra aud (iuhor of Ajaroi^h*: tbe rains of Hnstinapum, long 
Ibo capital of Oongctic India, are now coTored vrllli ont'billa, and 
only a place of wofship rcraoini, oboat SO ndlea 8. W. frota Dd- 
nioogar, oti a branch of tlio Ganges, fortnerly the bed of tli« rirer. 
[Lnsson, I, 697. Beiloge I, p. XXllI.] 

' Tho fooiitics of VKshdi and Audhalca wero dirisioos of llie 
lino of Yada, of wbidi KHsliua was n dosecodsnt 

* Arjana tlio tliird of the FduilaTiis, tlio yonngest son of 
tbi by lodra. [Laason, I, 684. 41.J 
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WicWod the b&ttleaxe or whu'lcd the mace 
Or rapid with the ti-enchant falcliion smote. 

Nor less in peaceful virtues slione the Prince: 
Submissive ever to his teacher’s will 
Contented, modest, affable and mild— 

Him DroAa favoured, and prophetic hulled 
Unequalled ai'cher 'mougst the sons of men. 

And now expert in arms the youthful ban<l, 
Theii- great preceptor thus addressed the king 
Amidst his peers assembled, holy Kjripa 
And wise BahKka, valiant Somaflntta, 

Sagacious Bhlshma, the immoi'tal bal'd 
Vyusa and the pi'udent Vidura': Great King, 

Thy princos have acquired due skill in oj-ins; 
Command and let their prowess be approveit 
By public trial. Pleased the monarch cried: 

Thy task, illustrious son of Bharadwaju, 

Is worthily accomplished j speak the time, 

The place, and all tliy judgement shall esteem 
Essential to the honourable proof: 


' K^p* iiful Bhiibrnu haro boon alroady introdocoil tn our nswl* 
ort. nnliUkfl, whooco tho country of Dublikn or llalkli is ia{vpo*u«1 
to bn niuuod [Lauon, 1, X)7. Wober, Ind. ^tunL, I, 2I£.] WAS lIlO 
brother of ^Antann, undo of Bhiohma aixl great undo of DU^i* 
lanUhira, SoniadsUa il hit luu. VyAsa is tho auilior of tbu Ma* 
liAblulrnla, the arranger of tho Vedaa and tho supposvtl aullior of 
the Ptir&iiM, ho was tho son of tlio sago PanUara by Sstyavalt, 
the adopted dsnglttur of a lisliemMU, aRerwants marriud to ^n- 
tanu, and tho appointed father ofDhfitanUUtra aiul PAuilo. Vi. 
dura is also tli« son of Vyusa by a fvninlu slave, wm) coiisv<iuunlly 
tho Italf brotlter of DfaHtarasbira. [Lassen, 1, 639. 94j 
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Do thou command, wc shall obey thy will: 

And deepei' now our giief that light no more 
Reviaita these sad eyes, and much wo envy 
Our happier pcere who may behold with joy 
The mai'tial proiiwe of our pnnceiy sons. 

Go, Vidura, and what the sage ordains 
Attentively fulfill, no dearer thought 
Our bosom cherishes than his content. 

Attended by the brother of the king, ' 

The sage went foilh and chose Uie field of arms: 

A level plain, wheio tree and bush was none 
To bi'eak the smoothness of the turfy gi'ound. 

Wide was the ebampain spi-eod and round the marge 
A cool pellucid stream meandering Aowed— 

Within the circle pious Drofia reared 
An altar for an offering to the Gods. 

Next on tlie bordera of the plmn arose 
A tall pavilion rich with gold and peaii, 

And hung with ti'ophios and the spoils of war*— 
With goi’geous seats provided for the King, 

The peon, the Queens and beauty of the palace. 
Then soon aroimd, tlie busy artists roared 
Innumerous ^leries, and tents and booths, 

To shade the throngs that from the city poui-ed 
In countless concourse to behold the scene. 

Now all tlie lo% insh'umcnts of war 
Proclaimed the festival; the Kmg went forth 
In long procession, by bis peers attended. 
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Then cainc the i*oyaI matron, fp-oat G&ndh&H'— 
The widowed mother of tlie sons of PuAdu 
Walked at her side; a lengUieniug line of dames, 
And maidens eminent in rank as beauty, 

Followed their steps, like a bright train tlioy moved 
Of heavenly nymphs ascending the steep nionnt 
Of Merit, with tlio brides of die immortals: 

Fast the city rushed a mingled swarm, 

Of every age and tribe, and wide around 
A tossing multitude enclosed the Held, 

Like ocean heaving with unresting waves. 

An'ayed in white, and white with hoary age, 

The venerable Di*oAa in the midst 
Of the vast cii'cle stood: his valiant Son 
Upstayed his stejM, as moves die stately moon, 
Widi Hei7 Mars attendant, through die skies; 
Attentive to his beck the priesUy choir 
Advanced, and on the altar sacriliced 
The offering to the gods, with holy texts 
Made saci-ed, and from fear of evil gnarded: 

The ceremony closed, the heralds cried 
The hour propitious, and the gallant bund 
Of youthful livals marched into the field. 

Their loins wwe gii-t, their left onns bound witli 

honi’, 

Tho breast with corselet mailetl; the quiver graccil 


' TIm> wife of DUHeararin’m, priii«*8 of Gsndbirs, Ihe Omi* 
ilnrii of Ibo ancienl, nud CiUMUItAr of tmxkni gpograidijr. 

* Or lofttber, to protect llwiu from tbe bowMdng. 
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TItc shoulder, and the better hood sustained 
The sturdy bow; a mai'tial host pi'cceded, 

Who various implements of war conveyed: 

In decent file according to their years 
An-ayed, the Princes gi-aceful Uxid the field, 

And Yudhishibira eldest led the van: 

Tlie sports commenced and at tiio destined aim 
l*ho aiTows flew, the multitude beheld 
With wonder theii* unerring flight, and many 
Declined their looks, unable to sustain 
Tlio domling aspect of the feai'ful shower; 

Mow standing on the gi'ound they drew the bow 
And sti-uok the distant mai'k with glittering shaft. 
Nor with less trutli the feathered arrows plied, 

On genei-ous steeds in rapid circles borne; 

The crowds delighted mai'kcd tlieir youthful prowess, 
And long continued plaudits shook the field'. 

Next on the thundering cai* the heroes stood, 
And dexterous guided in its swift careei'. 

Tlieii on tJie giant elephant ascended 
Or strode the steed, and in the mimic fight 
Witli sword and shield the sliock of war pourtrayed: 
Then luiugling m tumultuous mollay waved 
The falchion and here singly one sustained 
'i'he blows of numbers, or there numbers mixed 
Opposed, and all in sti-cugib and speed and grnce, 


' Many puMges is tliis and other worka proro tho HitMlns to 
have cnIdvMcd arcbory moot aaiuluously, and to Itave bocii very 
Partliians io the um of the bow horseback. 
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Alaol'ity of limb, unyielding grasp, 

Fimncss of foot and steadiness of soul, 

Displayed tlmlr master’s merits and ttieir own. 

With more than seeming enmity inspiitid, 

The proud Dui^odbana and gallant Bhima 
Apai-t from all, upon the plain alighting, 

Each other to the proof of aims defied: 

WiUi ponderous mace they waged the danng fight: 
As for a tender mate two rival clephaiita 
Engage with frantic ftiry, so the youtlis 
Encountered, and amidst the rapid sphere 
Of 61*0 tlieir whirling weapons clashing wove: 

Their pei’sons vanished from the anxious eye— 
Still more aud 1001*6 incensed tlieir combat gi'ew. 
And life hung doubtful on the desperate conflict: 
Witli awe the ci-owd beheld the £01*00 encuuntcr 
And amidst hope and fear suB|>CDded tossed 
Like ocean shaken by conflicting winds. 

Then Di*ofia inteiposed: ho bade his son 
Intrepid AiwatthumA pai*t the combat, 

Swelling like ocean waves when gales uplift 
The mighty main: the daring youths ol>oyc«l 
Their teacher’s mandate, and surceased the strife. 

Then Diona summoned fi*om his princely i)eci*8 
His favorite pupil: “Dearer than a son. 

Come hither, Aijuna,” the youth advanced, 

Begirt with radiant arms and mailed in goW, 

As glorious os a cloud at set of sun 

Upon whose edge the parting day yet lingcns, 
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While lightning etreatns along ita glittering sides, 
And Indra’s bow shoots gorgeous o’er Its breast’: 
As modest moved tlie youthful hero, rose 
The clang of shells and ti'um^>ets, and loud sbotits 
Of admiration from the gazing crowd: 

They hailed him Aijuna, the firat in arms, 

Aud worth; the flower of modesty and valour; 
The cries ascended whore his mother sat. 

And o’er hoi* bosom, swelling with delight^ 

Am! piHde, fast fell the fond maternal tcoi'. 

Commanded by his teacher, Aijun drove* 

HU cliariot bounding o’er tbe spacious field, 

With dexterous rein, and as it rolled he rose, 
£1*001 or cowering shrunk, now in the midst 
He stood, then forwai'd on the pole, then lcAi>e(] 
To earth, then vaulted on the whirling car, 

And still with shaft undeviating pierced 
'fho subtlest mai'k, the softest and most floxilo 
And most refractory, with equal aim: 

At once 6vo arrows in the iron jaws 

Of a vast boar who formidablo scoured 

The plain* he lodged: then twenty shafts he shot 


' Tbit it ih« gttoalao offsimng of a tropical climatu ami iin 
l«n JuM Uum apleodid. 

* We omit Arjaaa'a oxploiu wit!) llte nj-eticnl weapons of flro, 
water, &e. ee tfaejr are iiupleineuta of wliieb we cannot form, mult 
IcM coiirej any oxact idea. 

' We boliero iho onthor meant au iron efllgy aud tliRreforD 
plead guilty to a gratutlout innovation: in ihie and atill more in 
tbe followiiic feat it will Ur ilml our author dntwa a 
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Together io the hollow of a horn 
Suspended bjir a lithe loose waving string. 
Applauding shouts rcpiud the archer's skill, 

And heaven and earth loud echoed witli his prulK*. 

And now in troops the youtliful bands divided 
Awhile i-eposed, tlie hvc brave brethren here 
With Drolia in their centi-e, like the moon 
When through die fivc-Btarrcd house ofHosta’ mo¬ 
ving: 

The hundred Sons of Db^itarAsbtra there 
Round Aiiwatthdini gatlicrcd like the Gods, 
Around their monarch when the giant race 
Of Daityas threat with impious war die skies. 
When on the sudden from the baii'ier lose 
A clamour rending Iteaven: all eyes were turnoxi 
Towards the place, and from die gate approached 
Through wondenng crowds the Sun's bright progeny, 
The valiant Kania*: on his breast ho wore 


rouponbly long bow: to iboot a nomber of srrowa at onco in n 
Ann compact roounor was Itowcvsr no Oonbt the «mbili<Hi of Iliudu 
ardioiy In ancient da/s. 

' Tho thirteenth of the lunar msnaions or asterisaas wkidi lunrk 
the moon’s path: it cout^ns five stars of which die briglitust is 
stipposed to bo y or d eorvL [Journal of dto Amer. Or. Soe. 
VJ, 884.] 

' Kania was tbe son of PKtha by tho Phoebus of Hiudu uiy< 
dtoiogy 1 as Ite was boro bwforu dut lady was married she oxpoacd 
him in tbe Jauinil, where ho was found uiul preserved by l>hHta- 
nblitra's dtnrioteur: die protoetlou of Ids real (nlliur was alau ex- 
iciided to him, lutd couac< 2 tteudy in bis youth Iw became a iiero nf 
tho first order: tbe circunstaiioa nf dds vneounU-r, ami other oc> 
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The mail that to his birth given’: his ears 
With gorgeous pendants shone: with bow in hand 
And mighty falchion girt, he pi-oud advanced 
And like a moving mountain sti-ode the field. 

The vii^'bora, the oibprbg of the sun, 

The tamer of his foes, the chief of fame, 

Tall as a palm, and as a lion strong. 

Erect amidst tlie plain he paused, and viewed 
With looks of pride the multitude around; 

To Droha homage paid, then turned to Aijiina, 
And thus defied the prince, “wbate’er thine arm 
This day has wrought I pledge me to surpass, 
The holy sage permitting”: at his words. 

As by a vast machine at once upraised 
All rose, and most Duryodhana rejoiced 
To hear bis vaont, for shame and indignation. 
Surprise and envy of his kinsman’s glory 
And ancient hatred rankled at his heart 

Then Drofia gave assent, and every feat 
By Arjtina achieved was wrought by Kariia. 
Duryodhana his joy proclaimed aloud, he clasped 
The hero to his heart: whate’er tlie realm 
Affords, demand, I plight my princely vow, 

*Ti8 thine my friend: and KaiAa made reply, 


caaouf OA iriiicli b« exp«rifloe«d Ute disr^;wd of hia brelbreii 
threw him into the anu of tlKir eDeoUes Ami lie proved one of 
the chief aapfiotu of DarjodbaDa and the Knroi. 

' KanU like Uiner^-a was boni readjr eqnippod for Uie floM; 
anuod willi a uiracnlooa eninaa laace. 
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The name of friend contents my proudest hopes. 
Again to Arjuna he turned and said, 

Thus far oor skUl is equal, let it now 
Be seen in single fight where vantage lies. 

The Piince replied: Quick be it mine to send thee 
To Icai-n vrhat regions tenant those who come 
Unbidden guests or vaunt uncalled their prowess: 
The field of conflict, ElarAa cried, is free 
To all the brave, and to tim princely mind 
The proof of valour is the proof of virtue: 

Why should these idle pastinies swell your pride 
To strike witli shafts innocuous, toys like these: 
Mine seek a nobler mark. My ai'rows fly 
Here in thy teacher’s presence at thy head. 

Thus vaunting he, and either stood pre[>ared, 

To wage no sportive war, when from the seat 
Where sat the royal dames a cry of grief 
Broke wild upon tlieir puqjose. By his arins. 

And voice and bold demeanour Pi-itliu knew 
Her first-born Son in Karfia, and appalled 
To see the Brothers, mutually unknown, 

On hostile thought intent, she strove to stay 
The honnd strife: in vmn: oblivion scaled 
Her ev 03 'y sense and Vidura conveyed 
The dame unconscious to the regal dome. 

To grace his martial Son the valiant Arjuna, 

The monarch of the elements’ descended— 


' Iiidra th« falker of Aijuiw: sU iIm soua of PHdw wore U- 

S1 
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Upon faU path the mattering thunder followed; 
The brilliant lightning waved; hb own bright bow 
Its many^coloared banner spread, and high 
A pearly line of wild fowl winged the air. 

ThU when the sovereign of the day, the sire 
Of gallant Karha, saw, he quick repaired 
To grace hb darling son with rival glory. 

So stood the youths opposed, protecdng shade 
O’er Aijuna impending bung, hb foe 
Stood radiant jittering in the solar ray. 

Conflicting feelings filled the anxious ci'owd 
And equal shared the interest of the fight 

And now stood either on the verge of fate 
When sapient Kripa Karua thus addressed: 
Undaunted stranger,—thb the youngest son 
Of Prith 4 and of Pdfidu will not shrink 
From thine encounter, but do thou declare 
Thy name and lineage; of what royal bouse 
Art thou the ornament: this known, the fight 
Pjoceeds, if thou an equal champion prove 
With princes to contend: the sons of kings 
Strive not with rivab of inferior birth. 

He said and ceased, and Karha silent stood 
And hung hb head, as when surchaiged with dew 
The drooping Lotus bows its fragrant blossom. 

Him thus abashed Duryodhanabeheld 


gotten bjr dirinilies; it being deeth to her own boebnod Pdddii to 
epproacb her. 
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And instant cried; awhile the spoi'te suspend, 
And then no plea be wanting to the trialj 
The state of Anga* of its lord bereft 
Upon our will depends,, this valiant chief 
Be crowned its sovereign j then with efjnal pride 
He calls thee Arjuna to equal arms. 

Away,—this instant sees the hero king. 

Impetuous thus the Prince, suid none presumed 
To question his resolve; so ceased the sports, 
And KaiYia was installed as Anga's king*. 


IS. ToL IV (Stptbr- tStS), |n 141—IM. 


(TnK Swayamvare, the free, or self election of a hus> 
band, was a not uncommon practice amongst tlie Hin¬ 
dus, and forms tlie subject of frequent dcsciipUon both 
in oucicnt and modern poeUy: the Princes being as¬ 
sembled in a public place, with appropriate ceremonios, 
tlic Princess performed the tour of Uie circle, and sig¬ 
nified her preference by throwing a goi'lund of Qowers 

' Anga Uj npoD tlto Qaage* incladii^ part of Bdwr anti Tiliii- 
gulpur aod Rdjmalial. 

* Id Um original sotM furtlier Mjnatibling takes placu alter 
Karna's initallalion before tba party breaks up, and Kan'ia's 
adoptive father, Dfaiitarislitra’s ebarioterr, luokcs his sppearanee, 
and clains him as his son, to Ibo great triumjtli of t)io PidtUvas. 
Dnryodhona coolinoes to sdrocato bis cause, but no strifo ensues, 
and embittared bosiilicy is the only result of tbe sports. 
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upon the neck of the successful competitor: the mar-, 
riage rite was subsequently performed as usual. It may 
be easily supposed that the preference was not always 
the suggestion of the moment and grew out of previ¬ 
ous acquaintance: thus Bamayanti adopted this mode 
of chusing Nala in conceit with her lover: Tirivati 
chose Chandrasekhara by the guidance of her nurse, 
and the Princess of Canoj invited PHthu Rm to her 
Swayamvaro. The consequences may also be easily 
conjectured, and mortified vanity or disappointed ex¬ 
pectation must often have engendei'ed personal hostil- 
i^: the result may not unfrequently have been long 
and widely felt, and though neither the Swayomvai-as 
of Draupadf or Damayanti may have been attended 
with any remarkable events, the choice of the Prin¬ 
cess of Canoj was less innoxious; for the animosity 
which it excited between her father and hei* lord, laid 
India bare to Uobammedan aggression, and paved the 
way for European ascendancy.) 

THE CHOICE OP ORAUPADI. 

[MftUbh. I, A. lS4-in.) 

Prom Bh 4 gliathl* 8 * pleasant borders went 
The five brave brothers*, and towards the nortli 


' Tbe Qaogw, oaowd BhaginUhi in>in Bhagirmtba, the fourth 
is (leeceot from Saguru, b]r wboM derotioiu ahe was induced to 
cone dovD npoo die earth for the pnrifleadon of the booea of 
bta aneeatofs. 

* Yndhlahihira, Bhima, Aijuna, Nalcula and Safaadeva, the 
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Their wanderlog steps directed: on the roed 
They past assembled throngs, travelling alike 
A DOi-thward journey. From a pious ti'oop 
Of Brahmans Yudhishihira asked the cause 
Of this advancing host, aod vrhither bound. 

They answered:—In Panch&la's' spacious realm 
The powerful monarch Drupoda observes 
A solemn feast: attending princes wait 
With throbbing hcai*ts his beauteous daughter’s 

choice; 

The royal Draupadi*, whose chai-ms surpass 
All praise, as far as her mild excellence 
And mind transcend the beauties of her person. 

She from the sacrihcial hearth was boro 
When her imperial Sire pei'formed tlie rite 
To win him eons, whose prowess might avenge 
The wrongs he had sustmned Hxim Droiia’s pride. 
Then too her gallant brother Dhrishladyurona, 
Airayed in shining rotul, and armed witli bow 
And falchion, like tire flashing gleam of flame* 

two isst wei« ih« twin sons of MAdrf, th« soeoml wife of PiiSdu, 
the tbroo first nro th« ton* of PHihs. 

' PMcliiUii. In ndditioA to tbe oUervations on tIUi eouotry 
mscio on s former o««^«n (see nboveX we may mlO tl*«» we have 
Binee net with s trnct in which Nepel U uid to Iw vompriied 
withio Northom Pnnchiln. 

* Dnuipndi, a pWronymic, the dnugUler of Drupoda. 

• The birth of Draupadi nnd Dbfiibhulyiiinn* U tha* related 
in the MahAbhAraia (I, cb, 167}. AUUoegb Dmpada waa compeHed 
to oequieKO in tJ»o armageincnt mado by Droiia, by whieli bU rule 
WAS eoufined to the country south of tbe BhSgiralW, the partition 
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Sprang radiant from the consecrated fire. 

Now ripe the nymph in years and charms, the king 
Commands her wed soine prince of her election. 
Fast to hU court from every clime repwr 
Kings and the sons of kings, and cbieis of fame 
Elxultiug emulous in youth and valour. 

And aged priests and venerable Brahmans 
Well skilled to solemnize each sacred nte. 


was the caoso of ^oop mortiftcation, and he long meditated on the 
oeene by which be might reeorer hit formar power and bo re- 
reined upon tiU enemy. He eopoeUlly regretted the wont ef o 
•on whoM yoolh ood roloer might compote with Drono'e diedplee, 
and ho rUIted the diief resorts of the Brohmotio, in hop« to meet 
with eume holy sage, whoee more tbM bumon foenltiet might ae- 
core him progeoy. He foofM) two Brohmoat of eminent lemmiag 
and uiKtity named and Upayi^e, and addressed himself to 
tha latter, promiaing him a milUon of eovn if be enabled him to 
obtain the ton Ue desired. Upay^Je, however, declined the task 
and nfeired him to hia elder brother to whom tbo King 

lepnirod and promised ten milUon of klue; with aiieh rolnelmco 
ho undertook to diroci a sacrifteUl ceremooy by which the King 
should obtain ofltpriag, and ealled his younger brother to bis se* 
sistance. When tho rita had reached the proper period the qtteen 
vw inriled to partake of it, but the had not completed her toilet 
and begged tbo Brahmans to delay the oeromony. It was too late, 
and tbo sacrifice proceeding withoot her, the cliildren were born 
independeat <d her parttcipatiem. Tha son Dfanahiadyumna ap< 
peared with a diadsm on his bead, in fall nudl and annod with 
a bow and iaidiioo from the niiddlo of die aacrifidal fire. Draa- 
padi the danghter from the middle of the vedi, or altar, oo which 
the flro had been kiodledt she was of very black eolour although 
exceeding lorelineas, and was thence nemed KHshda; the name 
of the eon is derired from the pride and power with wbieb he 
wu endowed from Ids hirdu 
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Thither we go and willingly ehall guide 
Your steps to shore with us the liberal gifts 
That princely bounty on our tribe bestowsj 
Or to behold, if so your youth prefer, 

The joyous revelry that gilds the scene; 

For thither mummers, mimes and gleemen throng, 
Athletics, who the prise of strengtli or skill 
Contend in wrestling or the gauntlet’s strife: 
Minstrels with sounding lutes and Bards' who chant 
Their lord’s high lineage and heroic deeds— 

These meri*y sports beheld, you may return 
With us or wheM you list, unless it chance 
The Princess toss the wreath to one of you— 

For you are goodly and of God* like bearing. 

Thus he, and blithe Yudbishfhira replied— 

Have with you to the wedding. So they went 
To South Panchala with the Brahman band. 


» The periOM warned in tho t«xt wre Naiwi, VsItAliJw*, Narl- 
uiku. 861M, MUgadbae, wwd Nlyodloikju. Tb« N»fw Sa properly 
an adOT, but In popular t«Mptatioii It oomprobwida Joggloi*, buf¬ 
foon., and puraows pracllitDg alight of hand and exhibiting fuat. 
of airilUy; in ibl* last also tho Narttaka partakws sUhough property 
.peaking a dancer. Tbe Vaitdlika In bla oflWal clurarter •• a 
poetical wateho.an or a b«Uoum-oi*c wlw anwounces in vereo tU 
change of tho eea^me and the boor, of Uie day-vrh«, n^ re¬ 
tained for the purpose he it a public elngcr. 'fhc Sutea airf Ma- 
uadhaa arc both conrtdsred to diKhsrge the same kind of duty, 
snd are the bard, and herald, of the Hindus, being attached l« 
tbe state of aU men of rank to chaont ihelr praiers, eelebrats t^lr 
actions and commemorate their ancestry. The Niyodhaka Is a 
priac-«ghtcr either as a ifrc«ler or boxer or a.wordsman-m romc 
parte of India aUo he aghts with gauntlets, anwed wllli steel spikes. 
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Through many a smiling gi-ove thoir journey lay 
And by the marge of many a limpid lake. 

And oft they loitering paused upon their route 
To mark the beauties of each grateful scene. 

At length arrived, they made them bumble dwelling 
A Potter’s lowly roof—and daily forth 
They fared as roendicante to gather alma. 

And now the day of festival drew nigh; 

When Drupada, whose anxioua hopes desii'ed 
A son of PdiiSu for his daughter’s lord, 

And who had sent his messeogei's to seai-ch 
The banished chiefs, still sought by them in vain, 
Devised a test—no other force but theii's 
He deemed could undergo, to win tho bride. 

A ponderous bow with magic skill be fi'amed', 
Unyielding but to more than mortal strength. 

And for a mark he bung a metal plate 
Suspended on Its axle, swift revolving 
Struck by a shaft that from tho centre strayed. 

This done he bade proclaim—that he whose band 
Should wbg the arrow to its destined aim, 

Should win the Princess by his archery. 


' TrUl of MrattgU) by tbe dnwing of * bow ia a favonrito 
sabjMt :d Hioda poetry, and the herost of two of the most cele> 
brated and moet aorirat works ia Sanakrit, tho Mahabluirata aad 
the Rimayai'ia, both win their wires in a sioiiJsr manner. Ar/una 
gains Dranpadi aa b tho text, and Buna obtaioa SiU by break* 
ing the bow of $ita, which other princes were noable to bend. 
We iioud not remind oar rraders of the bow of Ulysses hers— 
we lately pointed out one eoiacMlencs between Hindo aad Ho- 
iMtie fletieu (shore p.359) and this seems to furnish a second. 
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Before the day appointed, trooping came 
Princes and cbie& innumerous: *mtdst the throng 
Dui*yodhana and all the hundred sons 
Of Dhf'itaruehti'a with the gallant Kar^a 
In haughty cohort at the court appeared. 

With hospitable act the king received 
His royal guests and fitting welcome gave. 

Between the North and East without the gates 
Thei'o lay a spacious plain: a fosse profound 
And lofty walls enclosed its ample ciiTuit, 

And towering gates and ti'ophied arches rose, 

And tall pavilions glittered round its boixlers: 

Here ere the day of trial came, the sports 
Were held: and loud as ocean’s boisterous waves, 
And thick as stars that gem the Dolphin’s brow 
The mighty city here her myriads pourc<l. 

Ai-ound the monarch’s tluxtne on lofty seats 
Of gold with gems emblazoned sat the kings, 

Each lowering stern defiance on the rest. 

Without the barriers pressed the countless crowd 

> In lh« )i«ad of tlio 9«iianulrs.—TI m ^Uum&r* U rroperijr tlte 
OnAgotic porpoise (Delpbiiws gnngmicos), bat rti« iis*ronoroical 
giiomAm [ViabAu Pur. II, 18. Bhigar. Par. V, 98.] to which tin. 
altulion is made Is as mach a oon-desoipt aa anjr of the pktarwl 
moustroaltieB on oor caloslial globe —(ko Sir Win. Joiw*’ anp* 
^lenient to the Essay on Hindu chronology A. Kcs. 11,409J. fho 
commenutor says iho oxp««sion is a parrnlhcUcal c^juivalcnt for 
the North-cast qnartor, that Ixjing Iho sltoation of the aaterism— 
aud implies, that Uto people assembled in that direction. He is 
probably ri^t; bnt w# prefer being wrong. 
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Or clambering upon acaffolde clustering hung. 
Skirting the distance multitudes beheld 
The field from golden lattices, or thronged 
The high house-tops, whose towering summits 

touched 

The clouds, and like the mountain of the gods* 
With sparkling peaks streamed radiant through the 

air, 

A thousand trumpets brayed, and slow the breeze 
With incense laden wafted perfume round. 

Whilst gomes of strength and skill—the graceful 

dance, • 

The strains of music, or dramatic art, 

Awoke the gazer’s wonder and applause. 

Thus ^teen days were passed, snd evei'y chief 
Of note was present^and the king no more 
Could with fair plea his daughter’s choice delay. 
Then came the Princess forth in royal garb 
Arrayed and costly ornaments adorned: 

A garland interwove with gems and gold 

Her doUcato hands sustained—from the pure bath 

With heightened loveliness she tardy came. 

And blushing in the princely presence stood. 

Next in the ring the reverend Priest appealed 
Aud strewed the holy grass and pourod the oil, 

An offering to the God of Fire, with prayer 


‘ KslLUa—(b« CsroBrils rendwee of^lva; a rsrjr contpieooas 
{wrt of ibo HioulUja bears this appellalaoa. 
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Appropi'iate, and with pious blessings crowned. 
Then bade the king the trumpets’ clangor ceaso 
And Imsh the buzzing crowd—while his brave son 
The gallant Dbfishiadyuinna on tlic plain 
Descended and his father’s will proclaimed. 
'‘Princes, this bow behold—yon mai*k—these shafts— 
Whoe’er with dexterous hand st once directs 
Five aiTOWs to their aim, and be his race. 

His person and his deeds eqmvalent 
To sucli exaltetl union. He obtains 
My sister for his bride—my words are truth.” 

Thus said, he to the Princess next described 
Each royal suitor by his name and lineage’ 

’ Th« uUwr faTAQTt U8 with their names—«ncl aa a catalogue 
of the chief dramalia personas of the Uahdbhiirala It nsa}' bo ad> 
Dsieeible in a note, nltlioogh a liopeloM rocaj^tnlalion for tbo Ivii. 
llw prindpal sona of DhKtarialifra are Dviyotlbana, T>nrrUkaha 
—Dnrmukha—Duahpradanhana, Viviaxali, Yilusnia, Dulidiiiana, 
Yuyatsu, ya]mYoga—BliitnaTcgarAva, Ugniyudlia, Valaki, Kara- 
luiye, Viroduina, Kunilaica, dsilraaena, Kanalcadhwaja, Kamlaka, 
BiUsidill, TuhuiiJa, sod Vikafs—tlie otlwr pristces are Kari'ia, the 
half brother of ili« Pdudue; AiwattlsAiaa, tbo son of Drona; Bhoja, 
whose rame ia traceable in maBy parts of India and at diifurciit 
IMsHods; Yfihanta, Hatsimin, Daitdadliira, Saliadcva, Jayaaena— 
Moeliasandhi, Ylrdfa, his two sons dankha and Utlara, Varddha* 
ksheni, Suiarnui, Sonarinde, Seketu, and Ids ann SiirarcliKs, Su- 
chitra, Sekumilra; Vtika, SatyadhHti, Suiyndliwaja, Rochamana, 
Nila, Chitriyudha, AiUvman, Cbokltaua, llredinian, ChaiMlraaona, 
the son of Samudrasena, Jalaaoiullia, and bis etHia Daiula and Yi- 
dadia, Yiaudeva, king of Pauiiilra, fiJiagodalta, Kaltogaand Tifu- 
rnlipta or the kings of thoec conntriea.—The king of Madra, ^lya 
with bis SODS Rokmangada and RaknuiTatha.—Kauravya, Soma* 
datta, Bhiri, Bhuriirava, ^a, Sudakehida, tbo king of Kanibopt, 
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And martial de«da, and bade her give the wreath 
To him whose prowess best deserved the boon. 
Quick from their gorgeous thrones the kings uprose, 
Descending to the conflict, and around 
The lovely Draupadf contending pressed; 

Like the bright gods round diva’s mountain bride'. 
Love lodged his viewless arrows in their hearts, 
And jealous hatred swelled their haughty minds; 
Each on his rivals bent a lowering glance, 

And friends till now, they mot os deadliest foes. 
Alone the kindred bands remained aloof 
Who owned* Jonirdana their glorious chief. 

Ho and the mighty* Halkyudha curbed 
Their emulous seal,—and tranquil they beheld 
Like furious elephants the monarchs meet; 


Dhtidtudbunrit, PursTa, VHhadbaia, Su»fa«nl^ l^vi, Aacinara— 
Til* dastrojrnr of Pafacbdiara—Tho aorarclgn of tho lUrnitiat. 
Tho cluofa of dto bouM of Tadn art Balanlma, KHthAa, t)io ton 
of Vaaodara; the aoa of Boknifii, Sitsba CbAndesbda, and the 
aee of Pradpjiuia, Akrvra, SdQvki, Uddham, KtitaTarma, Hdr- 
dikja, Pfitho and Vipfiihu, Vidnratha, E&nka, ^uiko, Qareahada, 
Aidvalta, Niruddha, Sanifka, Sdrimi^aTa, Vitapati, Kahillf, Fid, 
Jiraka, and tbo vaUuit UalnanL Other Einga are Bhagiratlia. 
VrihatkabaUa, Jaj'adnuba tlio Prirea of Sindba, Vfihadratlu^ BiUi* 
Itka, UIdka, KaitaTa, CfaitrAngada, ^QbhdogndA, Vatu* 

rdja the Kitig of Koeali, ^dopdla, the king of Chddi, and Jari. 
aandha, the aorareign of Magadha. All theto perform parts more 
or Icaa prominent In tbo aohecqnent oonAlct 

' Parvati, the dav^ter of HitiuUaja. 

* A name of KRthiia, the object of htunan adonuion. 

' A name of Balarama, the elder brother ofKfiahila, from hla 
hdag armed with a plough. [lAaaen, Ind. Alt., 1, S90 ff.] 
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Their i-age by courteous seeming ill represt 
Like iire amidst Uie smouldering embers Rowing. 

And DOW in turn the Princes to the trial 
Succeeding past, io turn to be disgraced-— 

No hand tJm stubborn bow could bend—they stroined 
Fruitless each nerve, and many on the field 
Recumbent fell, whilst laughter pealed around. 

In vain tliey cast aside their royal robes 
And diamond chains and gliiteriug diadems, 

And with unfettered ni-ui and ample cliest 
Put foi-th their fullest strength—the bow defied 
Each chief nor left the hope he might succeed. 
KartSa alone tJm yielding bowstring drew 
And ponderous shafts applied, and all admired. 

The timid Draupadf in terror cried, 

1 wed not with the base-born'—Karha smiled 


' Am jtrevioaslj intiioaud, the birth of Ennia wm Mcrei, soil 
h« was reputed to be tlie son of Nendeua lira charioteer nf Dlifi-% 
canisbfrm, haring been found floating to the rirer Yaniunn alliioogti 
tlra eon of Pfithd, the notlier of the Uiree elder Pdiidara prince* 
by Ura San—Ira wa* bom in celealial penopty, and with aplcndld 
ear-ringe, whence lii* flrat appellatiott waaVasoshci'ia, or abound* 
Ing in wealth. Indra dligubed aa n Bnkinan begged of bioi bla 
divine coat of mall, in order to obtain it for tiia own ana Arjuiw, 
aud from tlra act of catting or detaching it from hia body lira 
prince was named Karda; he is alto entitled Yaikaruana fioui 
Vikarttana, the ton. Indra, in return for the armour, presented 
Karda with a Javelin freighted with the eertidn deatii ef one in* 
dividusd whether god, man, or demon. Karita launched it at Gha* 
(otkaeba, the lUkshasa aon of Blnina, and it destroyed him, but 
left ita poMesaor helpless against the ebarmod weapous ofleuaire 
and defensive of Arjuna, by whoeo hand Karfia ultimately foil. 
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In bitterness end upwards turned his e^res 
To bis great Sire the Sun—then cast to earth 
The bow and sbaAs and sternly stalked away.— 

Thus foiled the Princes, through the murmuring 

crowd 

Amazement spread—then Arjona from whei-e 
He and his brethren with the Brahmans placed 
Had viewed the scene advanced to prove his skill— 
The priestly bands with wonder struck beheld 
Who seemed a student of their tribe aspire 
To triumph where the mightiest chiefs had fmled— 
They deemed the like disgrace would shame the at* 

tempt, 

And ridicule their race and name assail, 

And many a venerable elder strove 
To turn the stripling from the hopeless task: 

They strove in vain—nor did they all despaii*— 
For many marked his elephantine strength, 

His lion port and self-collected soul; 

And fancied that they saw revived in him 

The son of Jamadagni': to o’eilhrow 

Oncemore the haughty Kshatriya’s* powerand pride. 


' PmMrisM, b 7 wbom tb« Kslutrijr* or odlitary race iru 
exiernloated. [Mabibh. lU, e. 117.] 

* Walking roaml a taopie, an iraaga, a venarabla paraooage, 
or anj objeel of raoeration ia an act of worship, ainoagst Um 
H indaa. Tba rite was not onknown as a parifieaiory one to the 
anesoBta; ai Virgil! Idem ter sodoa para cirauntalit nnda. Tba 
OKunambalatioo of holjr abrines ia also an set of freqneot prac¬ 
tice in Roman CatboHe ooaotrica. 
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Unheeding praise or censure, A^jona 
Passed to the field: with reverential steps 
He round the weapon circled, next addressed 
A silent prayer to Mah^eo and last 
With faith inflexible on Ki-ishiia dwelt 
One hand the bow upbore, the other drew 
The stui'dy cord, and placed the pointed shafts— 
They flew—the mark was bit—and sudden shouts 
Burat from tbo crowd long silent: fluttering waved 
The Bi'ahinan scarfs, and drum and trumpet brayed, 
And Bard and Herald sung Ote hero’s triumph. 

Well pleased the monarch marked the youthful 

might 

That had succeeded where so many chiefs 
Of high renown were foiled, and deemed secure 
His state by such alliance—'nor was Draii]^>adf 
The less content, her beauties were the prise 
Of youth and grace as well os skill in arms. 

But in the bosoms of the Princes burned 
Indignant wrath, and each to other spake 
Congenial rage. Behold, they cried, the king 
Regards us light os straws, and deigns to wed 
His daughter to this Brahman boy whose croft 
Has humbled royalty: but shall this be? 

Destroy the parent tree, and with it falls 
The fruit distasteful: haughty and unjust 
This heedless monarch fi-om our rank withholds 
The reverence due to kings. Then let him die— 
Him and bis son together. He invitee us 
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Here to hie palace, and ^ith outward seeming 

Of hoepitable rite receives ns, soon 

In scora to end: what makes a Brahman hei'C 

In scenes like these? The Vedas have ordained, 

A royal maid’s election of her tot'd 

Alone is fitting to the martial race. 

Though Brahman arrogance or avarice ni^ 

This trespass on our birthright, yet on Uiem 
We may not as wc should avenge our wrongs; 
The Brahman’s life is aacred: then descend 
Our fury on tiie guilty race of Drupada. 

He and hU son shall feel our swords: the maid, 
Unless she chuse a royal lord, be tossed 
Into the Haine: then part wo to our homes. 

Thus they, and soon their gleafning weapons 

menaced 

The life of Drupada: the king in terror 
Turned to the Brahmans: Aijuna at once 
Rushed to his succour and defied his foes. 

Quick to his tide came' Bhima': like the judge 


' Bbinui [Mabti>li. 1, e. 128.] it tbo Hercalat or Orlando of (Ke 
mytliotogieal pooCiy of the Hindot; kit oncommoa alrvngUt wm a 
toponuUiral audowiauit In hit reuth, h« wat tli« groat plaguo of 
(he Esroprineco, bradog tbem in orer}' sport and contoat. They tharo* 
fore plotted to got rid of him, and at a jaTOoila par^, at one of 
the water palaces of the king, adminiaterod a poitonotis drag to 
bini, and took adraatego of hit alamber to push him Into the Oan* 
gee. ile fell into tbe re^OQ of (he enbterreoe eoakea, bj whom 
Im wae bitten; one poitoa wat the antidote of the other, and Bhima 
rceoreriDg from hit tleep, toou beat off bit anugouttts: (hej Aed 
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Of hdi with ponderous mace, for as he passed 
A stately tiee he by the roots uptore 
And wielded for the fight: nor long delayed 
The gi*eat Yudhishfhira, nor the brave twins, 

And all in firm fraternal phalanx stood. 

The Brahmans round the princely cohort gathered. 
In vain by Arjuna advised to shun 
' A strife ill suited to their gentler studies.— 

Awhile the kings their course restrained, adiiiirtng 


to Uteir kiitg Visoki, who wm iiHiuced by tbelr rcfMtrt to ace tho 
wonderful boy, and went to meet him. In bia (nun was Aryaku 
tlio maternal great great gratidfalher of BbiiiiA, wtio mognised 
nitd weleonied liia deacendant Aryaka licing a gn*al (avnimte 
with Uia King of the Nigae, VAtukS offered to give bis relalloti 
any treasure or gema 1 h could dealro, hut Ar}’aka asked permiss- 
lou for liim to ([ualf Ibe invigornliiig beverage, of wliidi <»iw bowl 
fnll contninod tbo strongdi of a tboosaml Nagns: pcnnUslon Iwiiig 
grunted, Bbiina drained this bowl eight Uiues at <is many draagbla 
Mid lUen went quietly to slet^ for eiglit days: on hie waking he 
was feasted by iIm Ndgas and tbcii rcsiored to his sorrowing 
inollicr and bretltrco. From Uiis period dales his inirnouloua 
streiigtii.—Many of theac incidents find parallela In western Ro- 
mauee. The Lady of tlw lake iniMbits tlio doptba of tiio water 
and is called by Merlin the “wblto aerputil”| the Fata Morgana 
reaided beneatl: a lake while carusmng one of In-r lovers as a ser* 
pent. 8li« is also styled tire Fairy of Ricties: bvr Ircssarto worn 
spread nv«r a plain to whicli Orlando arrived liy failing in a con* 
Ilia with Arriilano to tho bottom of an enriianted hike; Matiln, 
tho proieOing fairy of Mantue, [Orl. Fur. 4S, T4.] beiug aared by 
Adonio wbon pursued bi the form of a suakr, profli-rs him auy 
tiling he may dcsin*. Tho account sire pvi-s nf herself makes her 
to be a regular Naga Kanya or Oi>liito Mahlcn. Thu feat of Bhima 
may be pamlleled by a similar orre of Orlando, and many otbers 
of ibe preux ebevaliers of Chivalry. 
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The novel daring of the priestly ti-ibe, 

Then more indignant ba8tcue<l to cliastise them. 

By Karba and by Salya led, opposed 

To Arjuna and Bhima as to those 

Who best deserved their force, like Elephanta 

With passion maddening, headlong on they rushed: 

Like Elephants the brothers met their might. 

Against the Brahman band Duryodhana 

'ilie royal squadron led, buth with disdain 

For foes unworlike filled, they curbed tlieir 

prowess— 

And waged contemptuously sportive strife. 

When Karfia felt the vigour of that aim 
Unequalled, ho, astounded, paused and spake. 
Brahman, thy prowess should not want iny praise, 
But that it wakes my wonder: what? art thou 
Some deity disguised in mortal fonn ? 

No Brahman could display such martial skill, 

Nor breathes tlie man who could defy my strength, 
Save Aijuna. To Karfia then the Prince: 

No God atti I—nor hero~to the use 
Of aims my holy teachers tiwincd my youth. 

And here I stand to tame tliy haughty pride 
And triumph o’er thy fame: then, chief, be firm I 
But Kania from the field withdraw: for vain 
He deemed it to contend with Brahman might. 

Elsewhere the fmnous king of Madra fought 
Witli ]>owerf(iI Bhfiua: botJi alike in arms 
Expert, and with gigantic force endued. 
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Long they contended, nor could either boast 
Of vantage gained: their shattered arms they threw 
Amde, and grappling to each other clung: 

With hand and knee and chest to chest opposed, 
They struggled long; at length the sudden grasp 
Of Bhfma from the gi-ound the king upbore 
And dashed him with resistless sweep to earth. 
Stunned by the fall the haughty monarch lay 
Senseless and bleeding at his victor's feet. 

Appalled by Balya’s fato and KarAa’s fliglit, 

The princes changed their anger for surprise. 

And buinbied to the seeming Brahmans spake. 

’Tis bravely done, and we confess your prowess. 
But what your birth, or where your country, tell, 
Whose is the valour that has equal stood 
The son of Ridhk': whose the strength thet felled 
The king of Madi a? they ore chaiopions both 
That few of their compeers would dare encounter. 
Suspend the strife: although we stand as foes, 

We own due I'everenco for your sacred race. 
Comply with our i-equest: then if ye list 
The conflict be i-esumed. Thus humbly they. 

The sons of PAAflu stei-n surveyed the kings 
Nor deigned reply: but VAsudeva’s* ^once 
Had penetrated their disguise, not yet 
To be unveiled to hostile eyes: and soothed 


' lUdbS wM Uw adoplive mother of KariU. 

* Tli« pslrou/Difc of RHshita. 

W 
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The woQQded indignadon of the Prioces. 

His gentle intercession lulled their rage, 

And sullen from the deld the Kings retired, 

Midst shouts of triumph from the Brahman train. 
Then round the hero’s neck the ti'embling hand 
Of Draupadl the marriage chaplet flung, 

And with his lovely bride, the prize of valour', 


' Altltough won b;r Aijnna, Dnujpsdf boeanie, iis is well knows, 
the wife of sU Ute brothers—or si Sir Win, Joims culls her— “s 
fire Bslo lioglc fomAls flower." This ploralit/ of haibsnds u on- 
lotlioriseil I7 snjr prorision In dte TIinda Isw, although prerslesi 
Ihronghoot the UinuUiijra moantaini, and in Malabar. The aothor 
of the MolidbUrmta, is preserring a circamilsnee, that must hare 
boen npulsivo to faia own fealinga, moat have besa inflnencod b/ 
ths gmersl bslisf iu s tradition, which be could tM>t Iiave iitvetilod. 
Its IsKrtion is a proof, that he drew the mjaarisls of bis poent 
fraai other loaroei than lua own imagination—ho is clearlj varjr 
much embarrassed with it, and endoaTours to make aundry apo¬ 
logies for iL On the brothers rstoniing to ibetr ooll^ srith Drsa- 
psdi, Ihej’ tall their notbera thej baro brought alms (Bliikshd) 
to wbieh she replies srithout looking si them—beiitg engaged in 
kuuseiiold niatters—“Share it among ja all." When she flnds llw 
ariielu to be so dindad is a daoghtcr-iu-law, she Is modi shocked, 
but her words cannot bo recalled, and Draupadi consequently b<y 
comes the bride of sll bar sons. As if consdoua, however, that 
Ihla excase is not quite sottcieDt, the author of the Mnliiblidrsta 
puts strong objectinne to it in the month of Drupoda, wbo Slates 
that be had beard of one husband having many wires, but never 
of one will's having many bosbsnds, and dedares it to be for¬ 
bidden by usage, aod tbs Vedas. [M. Miiller, History of an- 
ciast Sanskrit Liieratnrs, p. 44 ff.] Tndhiahlhtra replies that the 
pmcllce may plead prceodait, simI inslanoM llio case of the tsii 
sages called Pnidretasaa who bad one wife, Oautami, in com¬ 
mon. Dngpads, howrrer, continuing to refoso his assent, Vydsa 
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The victor from the scene of strife wiUidrcw. 


is obliged to appear, ilie dilemma reqairing each an arlntraior; 
and Iw ovenmies the oldeetioDa of the king ]fy rcla(ing to liini a 
legend, by wkicli U appears, lliU tbo five l^iulilua are fire forms 
of Indras four of whom were eilulnted to tlw fifth by Maliildova, 
to liamble the pride of the kiitg of Swarga, aud all live aro with 
the same view condemned to a otortal Urth, tlmir ^ abo, or the 
porsooified ^ory of their royal condition, is sentenced to be born 
os their wife. She is Draupadi. At die sanm tinto Vislifin, on 
being made acquainted with the story by ladra , uVes two Itairs, 
a white aod a black one, and tbese become tiro cliihlmi of De- 
vaki, Balaruma and KHshiia. Tho worahippers of the latter who 
maintain, that be is Vlshc'iu’s whole self, are not well pUieaed 
with this account of his origin. 
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V. 

INTRODUCTION TO THIC 

DASA KU.MARA CIIARITA. 

Oiontal Text Sodelj’. London: HDCCCXLVr. 


Thx Kumira GhariU, or “Adventurca of tho Ten 
Princea”, baa been aelected for publicadon on account 
of its manifold claimB on the attention of the cultiva¬ 
tors of Sanskrit literature. 

It is scarcely Deceaaary to remind Sanskrit students, 
that the works hithertho published, conformably to 
the general character of Sanskrit compoaitiou, have 
been almost exclusively written in metre; and that the 
only specimens of proae which have been placed with¬ 
in tlieir reach arethe narratives of the Hitopodeia, the 
occasional dialogue of the dramae, technical works on 
law or grammar, or Scholia on metrical texts. A con¬ 
tinuous and standard prose composition is still want¬ 
ing in printed Sanskrit literature, and the want is now 
supplied by a work written in a highly cultivated style, 
but entirely in prose; a work of deservedly high re¬ 
putation among the learned of India, and one presents 
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tug various objects of interest to the scholaiK of Eu¬ 
rope. 

The style of the Dasa Kum&ra Charila is of that ela¬ 
borate description which has induced native scholars 
to ascinbe to the work the denomination of a Kilvyo, or 
Poem. It is not uniformly, however, of a poetical ele¬ 
vation; and although passages occur in which, from 
the use of compound woixls of more than ordinary 
length, from a complicated gi'ammntical structure, and 
from a protracted suspension of tlio governing term, 
it may be somewhat difficult to discovei' the pi'eciso 
meaning; yet, in general, the language Uintelligible os 
well as elegant, and can occasion no great embarrass¬ 
ment to a practised scholar, while it alTords him a use¬ 
ful example of classical prose composition. 

While the language of the Daia Kumura Charita is 
i-ecoramended by its general character, it furnishes 
also, in some of its peculiarities, an advantageous op- 
poi-tunity for the study of a portion of Sanskrit Grom- 
njar, of which examples are not often multiplied, par¬ 
ticularly in metrical works. Although not written, like 
the Bhattl Kavyn, purposely to illustrate grammatical 
forms, yet the wi-iter paiticularly affects the use of de¬ 
rivative verbs, and presents a greater number of causal 
and dcsiderativc inflexions than can be found in any 
other composition. Whether he, at the same time, pur¬ 
posely omitted the different tenses and persons of the 
intensitive or frequentative verb, tradition has not re- 
coi*ded; but is it very remarkable that, amidst the 
copiousness of the foims specified, the inflexions of 
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the freqaentativc rerb do oot ^pear. Such fancies as 
the excluaioD of certain woi-da or grammatical forms 
are not unknown in Sanskrit literature, especially at 
the peiiod at which this work was probably written j 
a period at which, although not yet wholly corrupted, 
an elaborate and artificial style of writing hod begun 
to supplant tho simple and more elegant models that 
had been furnished by the writers of the school of 
Kilid4sa. 

Tradition affirms the contempoi'ary existence of 
Daddi, the antbor of the Daaa Kum&ra Cbarita, and 
Bhoja Deva, B4ji of Dhiri, the celebrated patron of 
men of letters at the end of the tenth century *. The 
internal evidence of the work is not at variance with 
the traditioual date, for it describes both the political 
and social condition of India at a period anterior to 
tho Mohammedan conquest, and no mention is made 
of the Mohammedans, except as merchants or as navi¬ 
gators, or rather, perhaps, piiates, in which capacities 
the Atabs arc likely to have been known to the Hin¬ 
dus before the establishment of the slaves of Moham¬ 
med Sim at Delhi, and the desolation of Ujjayini, in 
the immediate vicinity of Dhiri, by the second of the 


• [Luaea, lad. Alt, III, 8*4. SO ff. IV, 811, A, Weber (Mo- 
nelsbeTichte d. KCnigl. Akademte der WuseiiaehetUu). 1858, p. tl 
Note) hints at the poeeibilit)’ of Deudi baring lired nader an ear¬ 
lier Bboja in the centary. See also F.-B. Hall’s strietorus on 
the abore assertions in tbe Preface to hie edition of the Vasara- 
datta. Caknua: I8», p. IS ff. and p. 9 ff., by which Prot Weber's 
•opposition is raised to eartalnty.] 
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dynast]^, Altmasb. In tinith, tbe perfect pivsei’VBlton 
of the political divi»loD8 of Central India, ami tlie con- 
sUtent delineation of tnanners uniuixedly Hindu, luiglit 
warrant Uie attribution of a still carliei* date, but that 
this is opposed by tradition. The style would not bo 
incompatible with an earlier sera, os it is not more ela* 
borate than that of Bhavabhdti, who wrote in the 
eighth century, although it bears, perhaps, a closer 
affinity to that of paiis of the UaU&n4iaka, a dranaa 
ascribed to Bhoja himself*. 

In contradiction, however, to the date usually as¬ 
signed to the work, or to any earlier rora, we have 
one internal proof that it is later even than Uio reign 
of Bhoja, for the last of the stories relates to a prince 
who is said to be a member of bis race —the Bhoja 
vanto—implying, ntcessai-Uy, the prior existence of 
that prince. This would be fatal to the evidence of 
the tratlUioD, us well as of the general tenor of the 
compoeitioD, if there were not a possibility that the 
story in which the Bhoja vania is alluded to is not a 
part of the original work. It is univeieally admitted 
that the Dasa KumAra Obarita was left unfinished by 
the author, and no specification is to be found of Uic 
point at which it terminated. The story in question 
ends abruptly, and would so for confirm the gen¬ 
eral admission, being in that case Danfil’s own com¬ 
position: but the style undei-goes a change, and the 
language is lees elevated, and the incidents ai-e more 

• [Lsssen, Jud. Alt., IV, p. SIT. 880 f.] 
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(Itffusel;r narrated. These considerations suggest soino 
doubt of the geuuineneas of this portion of the work, 
although they are not sufficient to justify a conclu¬ 
sive opinion. If the work be» as it stands, the com¬ 
position of Dadfil, he must have fiounBhe<l some time 
after Bhoja—not long, however—and m the time of 
some of his immediate descendants, as the mention 
of the Bhoja van^ U clearly intended to be compli¬ 
mentary. This would not be incongruous with the pri- 
onty of the author to the Mohammedan conquest; and 
wo shall perhaps be not far wide of the truth in plac¬ 
ing his composition late in the eleventh or eaidy in the 
twelfth century. 

A work on Alankiira, or Rhetoric, the Kdvyidar&a, 
is also attributed to Dahdf. It is not often met with, 
but there is a copy in the Bodleian Library. It is not 
of great extent, but the rules are Ulusti'ated by ex¬ 
amples, taken, it is sffirmed, from different authors: 
unluckily the authors are not named, and it would be 
a work of time and labour to identify the passages 
cited: apparently there are some from the Moh&bhu- 
rata and Raniuyoda, and fiom the wntinga of Kuliddsn, 
but there is nothing sufficiently ascertained to warrant 
any inference of tlic date of the composition. 

The date of the I)aia Kumdra Chorita is not tho 
ouly circumstance connected with it of a questionable 
character. The very nauio of the author su^eats 
on uncertainty. DaAdi properly designates a ‘‘staff 
bearer”, but is commonly applied to a sect of religious 
inendicauts, who profess to be the spiritual descen- 
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cluntA of Sankara Acb&rya, a reformer of the oightli 
ce»tiii 7 , and who ai'C ao termed because they carry 
a slender daiida, or wand. Many of the oi'der have 
been literaiy cbai'actei's; and it is not impossible that 
one of tliem may have amused his leisure with invent- 
ing the stones in question, however inconsistent witli 
his religious meditations. The work would thus be 
that of a dahdf, not of Dafidl; but it is not generally 
so considered, Daudi being ordinaiily regarded, in this 
instance at least, os a proper name, and associated 
with the usual honorary pretuc, or Sri Dafitti*. 

The Dasa KumAra Oharita, as iiuivei-solly recog¬ 
nised, not only ends abruptly, but begins in an equally 
abrupt manner, introducing tbe reader at once to 
peraons and events with whom he has no previous ac¬ 
quaintance. This defect is supplied by an Introduc¬ 
tory Section, the Pdi-va PithikA, dr Pwlirainaiy Chap¬ 
ter. This Introduction Is couimonly ascribed to Dajitil 
himself; but as it is somewhat less ambitiously writ¬ 
ten, and as the incidents related are, in one or two 
cases, briefly repeated in the body of the work, and 
witlt some conta'^ictions, doubts have been started as 
to the accuracy of the attribution. If not the composi¬ 
tion of the same hand, it must be one of nearly the 
eaine time and the same school, aud may be i-egaixled 
08 the work of one of the autlior’s disciples. Its gene¬ 
ral congi-uity, however, with the acknowledged compo¬ 
sition of Daiiai reodci-8 it not improbably his work**. 


[See F.-E. Hall, 1.1., p. 19.] ** 
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The same is iwt pveteuded of tlte Sesba, oi* Supple¬ 
ment to t))e Cbarita, a continuation and conclusion of 
the stories, lliis is the avowed composition of Chao 
krap&hi Dikshita, a Mahrotta Brahman, and is written 
Id a style whicli aspires to surpass that of the original. 
While, however, more laboriously constructed, and, 
in consequence, more difficult of interpi'etation, it falls 
very far short of its model in purity and vigour; and, 
as ^e narrative is puerile and meagre, it offers noth¬ 
ing to repay the trouble of its perusal. It is of con¬ 
siderable length, and on that account, aa well as of its 
want of interest, it has not been thought desirable to 
perpetuate it by the press. 

The introductory portion of the Dasa Kum&i'a Cha- 
rita has been twice remodelled and aiu-anged, in an 
abbreviated form and in verse. One of theae versions 
was made by a celebrated Dakhihi wHcer, Appa or 
Apyaya Dikshita, the author of a standard work on 
rhetoric, the Kuvalaywanda. Ho was patronised by 
Krishna Haya, of Vijayan&gara, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century*. This abridgment was print- 
ed'at Scrampore in 1804, along with the Hitopade^ 
and the Patakas of Bharti^i Hari. A similar metrical 
abridgment of the introduction bears the name of Vi- 
niyaka, but nothing more is known of the author. 
Both these abridgment are see exedingly inferior to 
the original in style and in interest. Neither contains 
more than two hundred slokas, and they are both too 
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mucb compi'eftsed to allow of any detailed deacription 
of the incidents narrated in theori^al: thenan'ation 
is consequently scanty and doll, and not seldom ob¬ 
scure. 

A writer who calls himself Mahir^jddbir&ja Gopf- 
ndtha has undertalcen the boldej' task of coiTecting oi* 
ameliorating (San4odhannin) the text. Like the two 
pi'eceding, his introduction is in 10011 * 6 , and in three 
sections, but they contain six hundred and seventy- 
nine iiokas, and are theiefore much mol's diffuse. In 
tlie body of the work the author reverts to prose, 
where his so-called improvement—really a disfigure¬ 
ment—consists in the occasional amplification or ex¬ 
planation of tho incidents of the original, the text of 
which, with such occasional interpolations or substi¬ 
tutions, is given without any altci'ation. The story is 
also carried on to completion. 

Thei ‘0 is also a Commentary on the text of Uie Dasa 
Kumai'a by Siva Rama Tiwdri*, a Brahman of Benu- 
1 * 08 . It is not without utility, as explaining afew unu¬ 
sual terms, but it is less compi’ehensive than could be 
desired. 

The subjects of the 8101*108 of tlio Dasa Kumura ai'C 
those taken fi*om domestic life, and are interesting os 
pictures of Hindu society for centuries probably an¬ 
terior to the Mohammedan conquest. The poi*ti*ait is 
not flattering; profligacy and.supei-stition seem to be 
the characteristic featui’es;—not, in generol, tlie pro- 


• [more corrocll/, Tripeibi; eee Prof. F.-B. Hell, I. I-, p. Wj 
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fliga^ that invades private happiness, nor the super- 
stition that bows down befoi-c imagioiuy divinities, 
but loose principles and lax morals, and implicit faith 
in the power of occult rites ond magical incantations. 
The picture does not want some redeeming traits, and 
the heroes arc described os endowed with enterprise 
and hai-dihood, with inviolable dcvotediiess to their 
friends and kindred, ond with tender and constant at¬ 
tachment to tlio objects of their affection. The oppor¬ 
tunities which ai-e affowled to the youth of both sexes 
of forming connexions aj-e of i-einai-kable facility; and 
the absence of miy intimation tliat the bonds which 
ai-e so easily conti-actcd arc to be conaidei-ed of brief 
duration, gives a character of reapectability to the 
very infonnal unions which take place. The jioi'ties 
however, it must be i-ementbered, are of those classes 
—the regal and military—among whom mai’riage by 
mutual conaent, the GAiidhai-ba viviho, is a i-ecogniswl 
legal compact. 

The work presents a gj-eat njimber of names of 
cities and principalities, of which few vestiges remain. 
Tlicy arc to be found, however, in the PurAfias, in the 
travels of the Chinese in the fourth and sixth centu¬ 
ries, and in the wcoi-ds of tlie IlAjput states; and no 
doubt define the political divisions of the couuti^ which 
subsisted from a remote period until the subversion of 
the whole by the tide of Mohamme<lan invasion. In 
tins respect tiic work may bo considered of historical 
N’aluc, as willing cuntempoi-aiy testimony to tlic cor¬ 
rectness of the political |>oisition of a considerable part 
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of India, as derived from other sources of information. 
A brief sketch of the substance of tbo stories will best 
Ulusti'ate the light which they arc calculated to i-eflect 
upon the social and political condition of India during 
prabobly the first ten centuries of our mra. 

The introduction to the Dasa Ktunsru brings us ac* 
quflunted with KAjahausa, king of Magudha, or South 
Bchar, tho capital of which is Pu8hi>apui'a, another 
name forPdioliputi-o, theancientPalibotliraaiidinuderii 
Patna, tl)e identity of which, gencndly arlinittcd, has 
been 1 ‘ecently confirmed by the discovery of the course 
of the old bed of the Soiie river, which united with 
the Ganges in the immediate vicinity of the city, con* 
formobly to tlie statement of Arrian, that Polihothra 
was situated near the confluence of tlio Erranohous 
(the liiraiiyabahn, a synonym of the ^ne) and tho 
Ganges. For tliU conclusive evidence we are indvbt- 
c><l to Mr. Bavenshaw, of the Beng^d Civil Service (Me* 
iuorandum on tlio ancient bed of the Sofie, J. As. Sue. 
B. No. 158). The term PushpR>|>utru, the Flower*city, 
is synonymous with Kiisutuapura, and U essentially 
the same with what shotdd probably be the correct 
reading, Patnli-pura, the Truinpet*flower city. A le¬ 
gend os old os the eleventh century, being narrated in 
tho Kathu-soint Sugnra, published mid translated by 
Mr. Bi’Ockhaiis, has been invented, to account for the 
name P&fali'pnti's; but this has evidently been sug* 
gested by tho corniptioii of the name, and does not 
account for it. That Patna was culled Kitsuinapuru, 
the Flower-city, nt u late periiKl, wc know from the 
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Chinese-BoddhUt travellers, Uirough whom the name 
Ku» 80 -ino*pu*lo became faiiuUar to their countrymen*. 

Rijahansa, having engaged in warfaj-c with MAna- 
aira, the Riyi of MAJava (Malwa), was, in the first in¬ 
stance, victorious, but was finally defeated, and ob¬ 
liged to take shelter in the Vindhya foi-este, where his 
wife gave birth to a son, RAjavAhana. The RAju had 
three hereditaiy ministers (KulAmAtyas)—a peculiarity 
in the tenuie of office under Government, of which 
the modern history of Hindu princes afFoi-ds examples 
—named DharmapAla, Padmodbhava, and SitavarmA. 
Of these, the first had three sons, Sumanti-a, Sumiti-a, 
and KAmapAla; Padmodbliava, the second, had two, 
Suinita and Ratnodbhavn; and Uie thii-d, SitavarmA, 
two, Sumati and Satyavarnia. Of these, KaniapAla, 
whose habits were dissolute, Ratnodblieva, who was 
curious of foreign travel, and SatyavarmA, who waa of 
an ascetic temperament, withdrew from court, and 
wandered about the world; the other four romained 
with the king, and, upon the deatl* of their fathem, 
succeeded to their stations. They pwtook of their ma- 
slei's fortune, and attended him in his reti-cat; and 
when the prince RAjavAhana was bom, they also had 
each a son: Sumantra had Mitragupta; Sumitra, Man- 
tragupta; Suiruta had ViAmta; and Sumati, Pramati. 
During RAjabansa’s forest abode, also, there were 
brmight to him or to his queen, on different occa¬ 
sions, five other youths, making, with the sons of the 

[Prof. F.-E. Unll, 1.1., p. S5 f. «i«J in Hio As. Sot. 
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four ministers nod R&javahana, the Ten Kum&rae. 
Three of these were ArthapAIa, PushiKKlbbava, and 
Somadattn, the sons, I'espectively, of the absent minis¬ 
ters, K&maptila, liatnodbhavo, and Satyavannu, and the 
other two were ApalidravarmuandUpaharavariua; who 
were the sons of Prahuravanu4, the king of Mithili 
or North Behai*, and friend of Rtyahansa. Coming to 
the succour of his friend, he had been involved in his 
misfoiiune, and, attempting to regain his country with 
the rollqnos of his force, he hod been attacked by tlie 
foresters, the Snvaras, and lost his baggage and atten¬ 
dants. His two children also fell into the hands of Uic 
barbai'ons tribes, and one of them was about to be of¬ 
fered 08 a victim to Chai'iQi, when he was saved by 
the timely interposition of a Brahman. The sncrilicc 
of tuiman victims by the tribes inhabiting the hills and 
forests of South Behai* is often alluded to in the fic¬ 
tions of this date; and tlie practice, we know, still pre¬ 
vails among some of them, although it sccios to have 
been dnven farther to the South, being most prevalent 
among the Khoiids of Gumsir. It is not long since, 
however, that pi-oofs of its existence on Uio frentiers 
of the Jangul Malials were bixmght to the knowledge 
of the British functionaries. 

The nine boys thus assembled were educated along 
with the prince, and became his constant associates. 
The pai'ticulars of tlicu* education pi*e8eiit a cm’ious 
detail of what were consideml, no doubt, essentially 
princely aapiiremeiits. The use of vai*ious tongues, 
skill in arms, and the mcnagement of hoi'scs and ele- 
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pbaots, acquaiotancc with tradition, with the roles of 
polity, with rhetoric and logic, and with music, are 
qualifications sufficiently appropriate; but we should 
scarcely have expected to find tho list extended to 
metaphysics, law, and the Vedas, and still leas to as* 
trology, medicine, magic, to proficiency in games of 
skill or chance, and dexterity in thieving; yet such is 
the author’s beau ideal of princely U-aining, and his 
nairatives exhibit the pi-actical application of those 
accomplishments. It is worthy of observation, os pait 
of Uie internal evidence of tho date of the work, that, 
besides the specification of tho Vedas, ItihAsa, and 
PurAAas, tlie writings of Kautilya, more commonly 
called ChAfiakya, and the KAmandaki, ai-o specified as 
the authorities for the science of Nlti, or polity. 

As soon a* KAjavAhaoa and his associates had at¬ 
tained a sufficient age, liijahansa, in obedience to the 
injunctions of a pious Brahman, allowed them to set 
off to see tho world. They departed together; but, in 
Uie course of a few days, Rajavahoua was induced by 
a stranger Brahman to leave his companions privately, 
and assist him in obtaining tlie soveroignty of the sub¬ 
terranean regions, or PAtAla. The ontei'prise succeeds; 
but when the prince returns to the spot where he hod 
left bis friends, they aie all gone. Alarmed by his dis¬ 
appearance, the youths had taken difleront directions 
in quest of the missing prince, and hence they sever¬ 
ally met with separate adventures, the relation of 
which, when they at last find KaJavAIiaito, constitutes 
the matter of the DaAa KumAra Charita. 
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The first whom prince Rigavahanii, roaming in search 
of his friends, encounters, is Souiadatta. This youth 
has been insti'hmental in i-eleasing the daughter of the 
R^)h of Ujjaylnl from the hands of the Ruj& of L&ia, 
to whom she bud been reluctautJy conceded as a bride 
by her fathei*; and has defeated die forces of Lais, 
and killed the king in single combat; in I'cquital of 
which exploits the Kajd of Ujjayinl gives his daughter 
to Somadatta, and adopts him os Yuvoj'^fi, bis coN 
league and successor. lie is on his way with liis bride 
to tlie temple of Moh/ikiila, when he falls in with his 
prince. Mahukila was one of the twelve SivaLingus, 
which were in high repute about the time of tlto Mo- 
hammedau invasion. The country of wa.H better 
known, appai-ently, to ancient than to modem geo* 
graphy, being the Lur or Larike of iHolcmy, and ap> 
plied to tlic country south of the Nerbudda, and along 
the Taptf, coiTCsponding with Ninmur uud Khwndesh*. 

While yet in company with Somwlatto, Hjijavuhana 
Is joined by another of his companions, Pushpodhhnva. 
This adventurer, in the course of his peregrinations, 
was surprised by the fall of a man from a precipice 
upon his head, who proved to be his fatlicr, die mer¬ 
chant Iiatno<lbhava, the son of the minister, the chlcr 
Pushpodbhava, who had been wi-eck<nl on his voyage 
from the island of Kulayavuna sixteen ycara before; 
and having, on that occasion, lost hU wife, liacl been 
miserable ever rince; until at lost, unable to supimri 


* [Losscd, 1d(L All., Ill, tTOif.] 
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his affliction longer, be casts himself from a rock, and 
is picked up by his bod. Presently afterwai'ds Push- 
podbhava prevents a woman fi’om burning heraelf, 
who proves to be his mothei*, and havlog brought bis 
parents together be conveys them to Ujjayinf. Hei-e 
he falls in love with a merchant’s daughter, whom he 
meets at the house of a friend, and she reUirna his af> 
fectiou. She is wooed, however, by the Pnnee of Uj> 
jayini, Diruvarmii, and is appi’ebensive of his violence. 
By Pushpodbbava’s advice, she gives out that hci* 
chsrober is haunted by a Yoksha, on evil spirit, and 
that she will wed the person who shall free her from 
his prcsensc. Diruvarmd defies the goblin, and is vi¬ 
sited by the damsel, when Pushpodbhava, disguised 
as a female attendant, beats him to death. The catas¬ 
trophe is ascribed to the wrath of the spirit, and no 
further inquiry is made: the ceremony of exorcism is 
perfoinued, and Pushpodbhava mairies the damsel. 
This story turns upon a superstition common in Uio 
East, and familiar to us in the adventures of Tobias, 
allhottgli in this case it is employed very coolly os the 
pretext of mm*der. Diruvarro^ is repi'esented, how- 
cvci*, as odious for his profligacy and tyi'anny, and 
the infliction of deserved punishment is considei'ed os 
justificatory of the crime. 

RAjav&hana resides for some time with his friends 
at Ujjayinf, when he beholds, at the festival of K4ma- 
deva, Avantisundarf, the daughter of Mdnasara, the 
conqueror of his patei'nal kingdom, but who had I'e- 
signed his sovci-eiguty to bis son Darpasura. He again 
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had gone to Rijagiri to perform austere penance, and 
bad appointed his cousins D&ruvsrtn4 and Chandra- 
varma in his place during his absence. The former of 
these, as has been just mentioned, has been kiUed, and 
Chandravarm4 reigns alone. The princess and lUja- 
vAhnna are mutuaUy smitten, and, through the con¬ 
trivance of a friendly magidan, are legally married in 
the actual pi’esence ofCbandravarmA, thevieeroy being 
made to believe that the scene is a mere delusion. With 
this incident terminates the Purva PiihikA, oi* Intro¬ 
ductory Section. 

The lirst section of the body of the work represents 
KAJavAhana as domesticated in the interim* apai'tmcnts 
of the palace as the husband of Avantisundarl. Dur¬ 
ing their repose the prince and his bride are disturbed 
by a dream, and, on awaking, find the feet oftbePrince 
firmly bound by silver fetteis. The princess is impru¬ 
dently vociferous in tlio expression of her teiror, and 
the attendants echo her clamour so loudly as to alarm 
the guai'd, who enter and discover RAjavAhana. Chan- 
dravai*mA commands RAjavAltana to be put to death, 
but the execution is prohibited by the interpoeition of 
MAnasAi’a, who, altliough abdicated, exei'clses some 
influence over bis son’s deputy, and has no objection 
to Ri^avAhana as a son-in-law. OhandravarmA con¬ 
fines RAjavAhana in a wooden cage, and refers his 
sentence to DarpasAra, who is engogetl in austerities 
at Kajagiri, and in the meantime marches againstSin- 
havanuA, the king of Anga, and besieges his capital, 
ChampA, a name still presei-ved by a village in the 
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neighbourhood of Bhagalpur. mjavnliana in his cage 
accompanies tlte inai-ch. Siubavai'inii, sall)'ing from 
C)iaiiip&, is taken prisoner > and the ci^ falls into tlie 
hands of the viotor; so does tbo Princess AinbAliki, 
of whom Cbandravarmd is enamoured, and whom he 
determines to wed. 

After the action» a messenger arnvea from Darpa* 
sura, commanding that Ri^javAhaiia shall be put to 
death without delay. Cbandravarmd accoi'dingly oi*- 
ders that while he goes to solennnbo his nuptials 
jay&bana shall be brought forth to be tht'own undei' 
the feet of a £ 61*06 elephant. While expecting the exe¬ 
cution of the sentence, the chain falls from the feet 
of Hdjavrihana, and becomes a uympb of air—an 
Apsaras—condemned to that foi*m by the anger of a 
Muni whom she had offended, and picked up by Md- 
naadra, a genius of the ur, one of tlie Vidyudharas, 
to whoiu Avaotisundarl had been promised by her 
brother. Finding, in one of his nocturnal peregi'iua- 
tions, that the lady had chosen anotlier loi'd, Mdna- 
siira iinpo8c<l tlie fetters on li^avdhana, and caused 
his detection. The time of the nymph’s ti'ansforina- 
tiou has now expired, and she takes her depai'turc, 
leaving Rdjavdhana at liberty, having been previously 
I'emoved from his cage. 

A clamour now arises that Cbandravarmd has been 
killed. Rujavdhana, in the confusion, mounts the ele¬ 
phant appointed to crush him, strikes down the dri¬ 
ver, turns the animal towards the palace, and invites 
aloud the brave man who has slain the tyrant to come 
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to him for pi'otcction. The murderer eccepto tlie sum* 
moiis, rushes through the crowd, spiings upon the cle* 
pbant> liod proves to bo one of the Prince's friends 
Apshiravarmi. They defend dieraselves valiaatiy 
against the followers of Chaudrsvarmi, until intolli' 
gence is bi*ou^t of the arrival of Sinhavurm&’s allies, 
with a host before which the tioops of Ujjayint have 
fled. Their safety, and that of the king of ChampA, 
is now ensured. Among the allies of the latter, R4ja> 
v&lmna finds all tlie rest of his old companions, and 
by hU desire they severally i-elate to him their ad¬ 
ventures. 

Apab^ravannk's story fonns the subject of the se¬ 
cond book, and is perhaps the best in the collection, 
being inora rich than the others in varied incidents. 
Searching for the prince, he repairs to a celebrated 
hermit, Marlchi, to consult him where Kfijavuhana is 
to bo found. Mai-lcbi desii-es him to remain at Chainpi, 
and he will hear of his friend, and entertains him with 
his own adventures, having been beguiled into the 
love of a courtesan named Kuinamarysri, who bad'wa¬ 
gered hoi* liberty with another of her class that she 
would lead the holy man into folly. She succeeds, per¬ 
suades him to accompany her to the city, wins her 
wager, langhs at her lover, ami sends him back to his 
hermitage ovei’whelmed with shame and self-reproach. 
The story presents a curious picture of the pains ta¬ 
ken with the education of public women. Not only 
were tlieir heoltli, theii- physical development, and 
personal beauty aUended to; not only wei-c the graces 
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of dopoi'bnent and elegance of attu-c and ornament 
sedulously studied, but their intellectual ti-aining was 
an equal object of vigilance; and they wei'o taught a 
varie^ of subjects calculated to heighten their fasci¬ 
nation and sti'engthen their understanding. Dancing, 
music, and acting formed their profession, and they 
were also taught to paint, to di-ess delicate dishes, to 
compound fragrant peifumes, and to dispose tastily of 
flowers; to play vai'ious games; to read, to write, and 
to speak diffei'ent languages; and they were instructed 
superficially, it Is said, in grammar, logic, metaphy¬ 
sics. A remarkable pictui'e is also drawn of the de¬ 
vices resorted to, to bring them into public considera¬ 
tion, many of which may find a parallel in the conti'i- 
vauccs by which public performers iu European coun¬ 
tries are sometimes forced into popularity. Apaba- 
ravarmi, piqued by her cleverness, detennines to 
humble the conceit of KAmsmanjari, and sets oflTto 
Chanipu. 

On arnving near ChampA, Apah&i'avnrmii finds a 
man by the road-side apparently in great distress. He 
proves to be another victim of EHioamanjm'I's arts, 
formerly an opulent inorchaut, but inilned by his st- 
tschment to her, and he is now an inmate of a Bud¬ 
dhist convent He is called, from his ugliness, Vird- 
paka. He repents his abandonment of the faith of hU 
sncestoi's, and is dcsu'ous of returning to it Apa- 
]i&i‘avann& i-ecommends him to i-emuin aa be is for a 
short time, until he shall be replaced in possession of 
his property, which he undeilAkes to recover. The 
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incident is worthy of notice, as IndicAting the cotem* 
poraiy existence of the Buddhists at the date of the 
work, and au additional confirinatiou, thci-efore, of its 
not being later than tlie tenth or eleventh centuiy; as 
after that period notices of Buddhists by Hindu wri¬ 
ters are rare and inaccurate. 

Having proceeded into the city, Apahlravarma en¬ 
ters into a gambling-house, such places being licensctl 
under Hindu rule. Here be wins a considerable sum 
of mouey, and establishes his credit both for skill In 
play and for libci'ality, distributing half his winnings 
among the assistants. He then sallies forth well armed 
to perpeti'ate house-breaking, another of the accom¬ 
plishments of princely education, but falls in with a 
young aud beautiful woman, Kidapuliku, tho daugh¬ 
ter of Kuveradattn, who has run away from home to 
avoid a inan'iago with Arthapati, a rich merchant, to 
whom her father has promised her, having pi-cviously 
betrothed her to Dhanamiti'a, also a merchant, but 
who has become impoverished by his munificence. He 
is still the object of KuIapdlikA’s affection, and she is 
on her way to her lover when encoimtci'eil by Apa- 
baravainnA He sympathizes will) her distress, ami 
conducts hex' to Dhanomitra, with whom he becomes 
united in most intimate friendship, ami to whose union 
with Kulapdliki he engages to obtain her father's con¬ 
sent. Id furtherance of this scheme they take Kulajm- 
lik& home, and with her aid plunder her father’s house 
of evei*y thing of value. They leave the damsel at home, 
and return to the bouse of Hliauumiti'a, plundering the 
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i-esideoco of Ai-tbaj>aU on tlicix* way, and concealtug 
tbelr booty in a tJiicket. 

Tlio loss of property bos the effect of suspending 
Kulapallki’s marriage, and in the meantime Dhanami- 
tra, by desire of bis friend, takes an old leather purse 
to the RAji of Anga, and tells him that, having re¬ 
paired to a forest to put an end to bis life, in conse¬ 
quence of her father's I'efusing to grant Kulapdlik& to 
him, he was met by a holy man, who withheld him 
from self destruction, and presented him with a purse, 
which, ho said, in the hands of a rocs'chaat or a cour¬ 
tesan who should not have wrongfully appropriated 
Uie propei-ty of otliers, would pi'ove a source of in¬ 
exhaustible wealth—the purse, in fact, of Fortunatus. 
This he offers to the King, who not only declines to 
accept it, but promises to protect him iu its safe pos¬ 
session. The stoiy spreads, and its truth is coufirme<l 
by the return of Dhanamitra to bis former profuse 
liberally, the funds of which are derived from the 
stolen property. Among others, Kuveradatta, hearing 
of Dhanomitra’s recovered affluence, grows cold to 
Arthapati, and gives his daughter to her former af¬ 
fianced husband. 

Shortly afterwards, Rigainaujai*f, the younger sister 
of E&mainanjaW, makes her appearance as a public 
performer, with great success and with' unsullied re¬ 
putation. She and Apaharavarma become mutually 
enamoured, but their union is prevented by her mo¬ 
ther and sister, who look upon Apaliaravarm4 as a 
paupci*. The objection is overcome by bis undertaking 
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to steal the “mexhaustible purse”, and givu it to Ei- 
niainanjai'f, provided she fulHI tlic cotiditiou of rustoi - 
tng their property to those whom she had reduced to 
poverty. Accordingly the Buddhist Vinipaka recovers 
bis wealth. 

Dhanamitra, acting in concert with ApahAravarinii, 
complains to the IUJ& of the loss of his purse, and of* 
ter a time K&mainai^ari is called before the and 
accused of the theft At the suggestion of Apah&ra- 
VU 1 -IU& the crime is imputed to Artlmpati, who is con* 
sequently banished, and whose propei*^ is confiscated. 

Apah4i'avarm&, in a fit of exti'avagant bravado, at¬ 
tacks the patrol, and is taken prisoner. The cliargo 
of tlio gaol has lately devolved on Kuntaka, a valu 
young mao, who threatens the prisoner with eighteen 
kinds of tortui-c and final death, unless lio rcstoi'es all 
the wealth he has stolen, and particularly tlte inex¬ 
haustible purse, which he is siud to have carricnl olT. 
The RAjA, at Dhanamitra's request, promises him li- 
bei'ty if be will restore it In the meantime R&gamon- 
jorf and the R&j&’s daughter Amb&lik& have become 
intimate friends, and the latter is pi-cpared to share 
the aflcctlons of Apob&ravannA The latter has a rival 
in KAntaka, who flatters himself that the Princess loves 
him. He is encouraged in this belief by Sfig&Iikd, the 
nui'se of RAgomanjarf, and emissary of ApaharavarmA, 
who also penuades him that the lines In bis hand an¬ 
nounce his elevation to the kingdom, and that if he 
could make his way into the interior of the palace, 
which adjoins the gaol, Ambuliku would wed him. Kan- 
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taka applies to Apabii’avai'tDi, as a skilful house- 
hreaker, to help him, promising to set him free, but 
secretly purposing, os he informs ^HgilikA, to con¬ 
fine him again and pat him to death. Apaharavai'nifi 
consents, and makes an excavation under the prison 
walls, by which he and Kuntaka might pass into the 
palace; but he takes an opportuni^ of killing K&n- 
taka, in anticipation of the deadly project entertained 
by the latter, and proceeds alone into the apartments 
of the Princess. He finds her asleep, delineates his 
portrait on the wall, with a verse imparting a hope 
that she may not suffer the pangs of love by which 
he is afflicted, and returns to the prison. He then 
liberates the former governor, who was also in deten¬ 
tion there, and, with his consent, makes his escape. 

Ainb&lika, on waking, beholds the drawing, and 
reads the veiwe, and is enamoured of the author. Her 
union with him is accomplished, when Ohahflavai'md 
besieges Cbampa, and, after the capture of the Riij&, 
seizes tlie peieon of the Princess, and com]>els her 
submission to a public celebration of tlicir nuptials. 
Apahdravanui, having directed his fiiend Dhanamitra 
privately to assemble a party of citizens round the 
palace, passes into it in the garb of one of the atten¬ 
dants, and, as CbnAdavanni attempts to take the 
shrinking hand of Arabdliki, approaches and stabs 
him. In the confusion he snatches up Amb&liki, and 
canies her to his ftiends, under whose protection he 
gains the innermost chambers, and prepai'es to defend 
himself, when be hears of the arrival of R^avdbana, 
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whom he joins in the manner above described. This 
closes the second section, constituting a large propoi'* 
tion of the whole. 

In the third chapter the othei' son of the king of 
Mithild, Upahdravartnd, narrates his adventui'cs. He 
had repaii^ed to his own country, Mlthila, in search of 
the Prince, and thus met with a female ascetic, who 
proved to have been his nut«o who lost him in t)io 
woods in the manner related in tlic Introduction. His 
father, Prahdravanod, on returning, found his king¬ 
dom occupied by the sons of his elder bi-oUicr, with 
Vikafavai'ma at thi^ head, and has been defeated by 
them and thrown into prison, togcOier witli his quccu. 
Upahdravarmd detei'mincs to effect tltelr rescue, and, 
through the agency of his nurse’s daughter, contrives 
to win the affections of Vikalavarmd’s <iueeu, offcndctl 
by the dissolute manners of her husband. At Uie sug¬ 
gestion of Upahdi'avarmu she pci'suudes the Rigd, who 
is remarkable for his ugliness and deformity, Uiat a 
mystical rite has been communicated to her, by which 
he may be transformed into perfect symmetry and 
beauty. He falls into the snare, and is murdered by 
Ui>abdi*avannd, who tlien openly assumes his throne 
as the metamorphosed K^d. The intended change ha<l 
been made the subject of pi’evious report, and its i>08- 
sibility, through the powei- of magic, was uot doubted 
—a probable illustration of the credulous superstition 
of the author’s times. The belief of the miiuRtcra is 
confinoed, also, by UpahAravariud’s acipinintance with 
cei-tain scci-et projects of his pi-edcccssors, which he 
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had revealed to the R&hf as a pi-elimmory condition 
of hU bansformaUon. They are all of an iniquitous 
tenor, and art i*eversed by Upahdravanni, with the 
applause of bis cotinsellora. Among those was the in> 
tentioD of defrauding a Yavana merchant of tire fair 
price of a very valuable diamond which he has for 
sale—a notice which is interesting as a proof of the 
iiiterconrac of foreign traders, Arabs or Persians, with 
India before the Mohammedan conquest. Another was, 
the purpose of taking off tlie Ri^jk Prahiravanna by 
poison—a ciime which justifies Upah&ravarmd’s pro* 
ccedings. He sets his parents at liberty, and places 
his father on the throne, receiving from him the of¬ 
fice of Yuvariiga, in which c{4>8city he commands tlic 
army sent by the RaJ& of Mithllu to tlic aid of the 
of Anga, and, consequently, meets with R&Javfihona. 

The fourth chapter contains the story of Arthapi* 
la’s adventures, comprising those also of his father, 
K&mapula, Uie son of one of R^jahunsa’s ministers, 
who hafl early disappeared from court, and who is 
now King of Kfisf, or Benares, which city Arlhap&la 
visits. We find the celebrated ghat MafiikarfiikA nam¬ 
ed; but instead of Visveiwara, the form of ^iva now 
worshipped there, we have an older i^pellaUon, one 
found in several of the Purfifias, or Avimukteiwara*. 
Arthap&Ia eacounteia a man in deep affliction, and, 
inquinng the cause, learns that be is in despair on ac- 
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count of Uie danger of Kimapila, late tninufter of tbe 
King of Kiel, who had been his benefactor. Having 
been struck by the Btitngtli and resolution of this mail, 
named Pdrhabhadra, in baffling and putting to flight 
an elephant by whom he was to be put to death for 
thieving, KAmapila paixloned him, took him into his 
confidence, and told him his adventures. Havingquitt- 
C4l Piishpupnra he came to Benares, where ho beheld 
the Princess KAiitimaU, the daughter of Choiidasinlia. 
A love match takes place between them, the resnU of 
which is the birth of ArthapAla, who is seei'etly re* 
moved and exposed in a cemetei’y, where ho is found 
by T&rAvalf, aYakshlAI, who carries him to (lie Queen 
of R^ahansa, as mentioned in the Introduction. Ilio 
intrigue is discovered by the RAja, and Ktimap&Ia is 
seised, and is to be put to death. He makes his csca[>e, 
and hides in the forests, whereTaravali, who bad been 
Ills wife in two preceding births, when ho bore the 
names of ^aunaka and^iidmka, comes to his snecoiir, 
and again becomes his bride. With her aid he gains 
imperceived admission into the sleeping apartments 
of Cbahdasinba, wakes him from his sleep, and intim¬ 
idates him into acknowledging him as his son-in-taw, 
and as Yuvaraja. On his deatli his son ChaiiOaghosha 
becomes R^A, with KAmapula’s assent, and on his 
dying eai*ly the lattei* inaugurates Sinhaghoslia, the 
son of Chahdaghosha, ss king. A faction is formeil 
against the minister, and the prince is persuaded that 
he has caused tlic deatli of his predecessors, and will 
attempt bis life if not anticipated. Kumapula is thci'e- 
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f<M^ s«ne<I, and oixJered for execudoo. Pdriiabhadrs, 
in despair, is about to put an end to himseif. 

While Ai-thapila considers how he may rescue his 
father, a poisonous snake shews itself, which he, safe 
in bis knowledge of manti-as or charms, secures. With 
this he departs to where his fatlier is led to his fate, 
and in the crowd throws the snake upon him, which 
bites him, and he falls apparently lifeless, the fatal 
operation of the venom being counteracted by Artha* 
pile’s magical powers. He is supposed to be dead, 
and is canied to bis dwelling. His wife Kintiniatf, 
privily apprised, through PiirAabhadra, of her son’s 
device, obtains peiTnission to burn herself with the 
body, and a pile is constructed in the court-yard of 
Kimapila’s house within on enclosure, into which 
Kdntimatl enters alone—peculiarities in Che perfor* 
mance of the Satt unknown to the practice of later 
years. K&map&la, resuscitated and reunited to his wife 
and son, collects his friends, and puts bis dwelling 
into an attitude of defence. The Ruj 4 , hearing of bis 
recovery, besieges him. Artbapala constructs a tun* 
no) leading Co the royal palace, with the intention of 
carrying off Choi'idaghosha: when half way through he 
comes upon a spacious subterranean chamber, where' 
Mahikarhiki, the daughter of Chahth^hosho, bad been 
secreted by her grandfatlier, who destined her to be 
the bride of Dorpoaira, the son of M&naa&ra, king of 
Mulava, and had shut her up that she might not make 
a different election for herself. Chai'idaainha had died, 
however, without accouipllshing his object, and Maui- 
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with her uuf«e and attendants, hod continued 
in their htding>p]ace, well supplied with all necessaries, 
but in oUier respects unnoticed, until she hod attained 
a inom^eable nge. ArthapAla, although be adnnres 
the princess, pureucs his purpose, and, by the com¬ 
munication witli the 8ubtei*rancan cinuubers, enters 
into the Rtiju’s sleeping apartment, and carries him a 
prisoner back to the dwelling of Kiiinapula, who then 
adntinistere tJie kingdom. The Princess is married to 
Arthapala, who becomes Yuvartga, and leads an army 
to the assistance of the King of Auga. 

The 6Ah section relates tlic adventures of Pramali, 
who is hero represented os the son of Kuniapula by 
the Yakshihi Tanivall, and not, as in the Introduction, 
the son of Suiuati. Artlmpdla is there also called ttie 
son of Tarivall, while, as we have seen in ttie preced¬ 
ing narrative, he is described as the son ofK4utimat(. 
Kither tlie author has been nodding, or the Introduc¬ 
tion is the work of a different writer, who has been 
heedless or forgetful of the nanative of his predeces¬ 
sor. While on his journey Pramati is benighted in a 
forest on tlic Vindhya mountains, and, recomnicndijig 
himself to the protection of the local divinities, goes 
to sleep beneath a tree. WJule asleep he fancies him¬ 
self transported to the interior of a palace, w’hera a 
princess is sleeping among her attendant damsels; that 
j\e reclines beside her; that she awakes, and they ex¬ 
change looks, but fall asleep again: when he wakes 
he finds himself still in the forest There presently ap¬ 
pears to him a nymph, who declares hei'self to beT4- 

S4 
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r&valf, the bride of Kumap&la, who bad left hia hoase 
in anger, and bad conaequently become an evil spirit 
for a twelvemonth. The tenn of her penance had ex¬ 
pired on the preceding evening, and she was on her 
way to the neighbouring city of Sr^vastf, when she 
was arrested by Pi'omati’s invocation, and conveyed 
him to the chamber of NavaindJikii, daughter ofDhar- 
mavarddbana, Rdji of ^rdvosti. In the morning, be¬ 
fore dawn, she brings him back to the forest, and then 
recognises him as her own son by Kdinapdla. She 
leaves him to seek his fortune, and he repairs to ^rd- 
vasti to endeavour to obtmn the hand of the princess. 
On the way he stops at a cock-fight, and there con¬ 
tracts a friendship with an old Brahman. He then pro¬ 
ceeds to SrdvasU, where, in a garden in the suburbs, 
he is noticed by one of the attendants of the prmcess, 
who has a poi'trait in her bond, which proves to be his 
own. It is the work of Navamdllkd, who has deline¬ 
ated it in the hope of diseoveinng the original, whom 
she has seen, as she supposes, in a dream. A plan is 
devised to effect their union. The old Brahman takes 
Pramati, in the dress of a female, to the Ruja, and in¬ 
troduces him as bis daughter, who has been betrothed 
some time, but whose bridegroom is absent. The pre¬ 
tended father therefore professes to go in search of 
him, and asks to leave his daughter in the care of the 
lUji, to which the latter consents. Pramati thus ob¬ 
tains access to his mistress. After a short time he con¬ 
trives to make his osc4>e and assume his own sem¬ 
blance, and I'etuims with the Brahman as his son-in- 
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law to claim hia bride. Tbe bride, however, is not 
forthcoming, and the to divert the dreaded im¬ 
precation of the Brahman, consents to give his own 
daughter aa a substitute for the missing damsel. Pra- 
mati thus becomes the son-in-law of the Riju, and 
leads his ti*oop8 to Anga, where he finds his prince. 

Mitragupta next narrates his proceedings, in the 
sixth section, at Dumaliptl, in the Suhma counti-y, tlic 
king of wUicli is Tungadhanwi. By propitiating Vin- 
dhyavusinf he obtains two children, a sou and a daugh¬ 
ter , on condition that the foinner shall be sulKtrdinate 
to the husband of the latter, and that the daughter 
shall annually exhibit her skill in playing at boll, in 
honour of tbe goddess, until she meets with her des¬ 
tined husband, of whom she is to be allowed the free 
choice. She is called Kandukavati, her brother, Bhf- 
madhanwii; Mitragupta beholds the pastime of (he 
piincess, which is described with singular minuteness 
of detail, and they become mutnnlly cnanioui-cd. car- 
i 7 ing on a communication through CliandrascuA, the 
foster-sister of tbo pnucess, who is tlie object of tbe 
young piince’s affection, but who w attached to a dif¬ 
ferent person, one Koshadiisa. Mitragupta forms nii 
intimate friendship with him, and devises schemes for 
their joint success, when he is scizo<l by order of Bld- 
madhanwA, and thrown, fcttci-cd, into the sea. With 
the ud of a strong plank he Boats until he is picked 
up by a Yavana vessel, apparently intimating on Arab 
ship. He has not changed bis lot to advantage, and is 
about to bo mnltrented, when tlic vessel is attacked by 

24* 
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another ship from the shore. MitraguptA encourages 
the Crew to resist, and, being let loose, animates them 
to board and capture their ass^ant, the captain of 
which proves to be Bhfmodhanw^. He is taken on 
board the Yavana vessel and confined, w*hen a cou> 
trorywind rises, and cariies the ship out of her course 
to a distant island, abounding with fruit and fresh wa¬ 
ter. They anchor, and Mitragupta goes on shore. He 
meets with a lUkshas, who threatens to kill him un¬ 
less he answers correctly to the questions. What is 
that which is naturally cruel? What is the great wish 
of a householder? What Is love? What overcomes 
difficulties? To which be replies severally, The heart 
of a woman; A virtuous wife; Determination to pos¬ 
sess; Intelligence; and illustrates his I'eplics by four 
narratives, of each of which a woman is the heroine. 
Ibese narratives present some curious picturesof man¬ 
ners, and several incidents which ai*e to be found in 
other compilations, particularly the third story, in 
which the wife of a merchant is made to appear, in 
the estimation of her husband and the Panch&yat, or 
Council of the city, a Dakiiji, or woman who obtains 
supernatural powers by an impure intercourse with 
the spirits of ill, who haunt the ground where the 
dead are buried. The point of the story is found in 
the first narrative of the Bait^ Pachsll. 

The lUksbas is pleased by the stories he hears, 
and promises Mitragupta his friendship. He is pre¬ 
sently called upon to prove it A brother B&kshas is 
seen in the sky, carrying off a female, evidently agmnst 
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her will, MiU'egupta’s firieud ascends to the rescae, 
and the ravisher drops the damsel, who proves to be 
Kandak&vati. MitraguptA sets sail with her, and ar* 
lives at D&maliptA in time to save the Uvea of the 
King and Queen and all the chief citizens, who had 
vowed to starve themselves to death on the banks of 
the Ganges. He I'estores the Princess and hei* brother 
to their parents, and is gladly accepted by them as 
their 8on*in>Iaw. Tungadhanwa is one of the allies of 
Anga, and Mitragupta has come to OhampA in com¬ 
mand of his troops. 

The adventures of Mantragupta form the subject of 
the seventh chapter. He ai'iives at Kalioga, and goes 
to sleep on the edge of a lake bordered by a thicket 
contiguous to the baraing-gi'ound of the dead. He is 
wakened by a conversation between two goblins relat¬ 
ing to a Siddha, an ascetic, who has acquired magical 
powers; and, curious to know what it means, follows 
them privily to where their master is seated, deco¬ 
rated with ornaments of human bones, smeared with 
ashes, wearing braided hair, and feeding adre by drop¬ 
ping into it, with his left hand, seeds of mustard and 
sesamum. At his command the Princess of Kalinga, 
KardalekhA, is brought by one of his ininistei'ing de¬ 
mons before him. The ascetic seizes her by the hair, 
and is about to cut off her head, when Montrognpta 
rushes upon him, and decapitates him with his own 
sword. He bides the head and hair in the hollow of 
a tree. The spirits present, wcai ied of the granny and 
cruelty of the magician, praise the youth for his cou- 
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rage, and declare themselves his servants. He desh'es 
them to convoy the Princess to her apartments, but 
she implores him to accompany her, and they ai-e both 
carried into the palaco, wlicic Nfanti-agupta reinaine 
undiscovered. 

The King of Kuliuga, Kardana, moves in the hot 
season with his family and suite to tho sea-shore, to 
spend a few days encamped upon tho sand. While 
amusing himself with songs and music and merry¬ 
making lie is suddenly attacked by the flotilla of the 
King of Audbi*a, and, with his wife and daugliter, car¬ 
ried prisoner to Andhia, leaving Manti-agupta over¬ 
whelmed with despair. He hem's, after n shoi't time, 
that Jayaainha, the King of Andhra, wooes Korflale- 
kha to become his queen. A report, however, prevails 
that a Yaksha loves the Princess, and that unless he 
can be put to flight by a powerful soi'cerer, the RA- 
ja’s suit cannot be safely prosecuted. Mantragupta 
avails himself of the hint, and sets off for Andhra in 
the charoctei' of a magician, dressed in the tangled 
hair of the Slddha whom he had decapitated, and 
accompanied by disciples who spread his reputation 
through tlie country. The King soon bears of his fame, 
and applies to him for aid. After some pretended he¬ 
sitation, he derires the R^a to plunge at midnight into 
a neighbouring pond, having previously bad it di'ogged 
to remove all its living creatures, and surrounded it 
at some little distance by guards to prevent any one’s 
aq>proach. By doing this, and in consequence of the 
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luagtc rites which he, the pretended sorcerer, has prac* 
tised, he will issue forth with a person entucly meta¬ 
morphosed, and such as the Yaksha will be unable to 
l eslst Witli these instructions the pretended ascetic 
takes his leave of the BAju, professing that he has tar- 
ned longer than was consistent with his religious ob¬ 
servances in the same place, Ue accordingly 8en<1s off 
his followers, but secretes himself in a hollow which 
he has previously dug in the bank of the pond. The 
King conforms to the directions he has received, but, 
when he U under water*, is seized by MauU’Sgupta, 
and stifled. His body is concealed in the hollow, and 
his enemy comes forth from the water as representing 
the Rij&. The guards, deeming it impossible that any 
other peraon could have issued from the pond, ac¬ 
quiesce quietly in the substitution, and escort Mantra- 
gupta to the palace, where he privately communicates 
the ti'uth to the princess and her parents, and, with 
their concurrence, man'tes Karhalekhu according to 
the ritoal. Her father, Kai’dana, becomes King of both 
Andhra and Kalinga, aud sends his son-in-law to suc¬ 
cour his ally the of Anga. 

One incident of this story, the ti*ansfoi*mation of the 
person, is repeated from the story of Upahiravarroi; 
but the narrative is peculiar in the locality of the in¬ 
cidents, the sea-coast of Kalinga, and in making An¬ 
dhra, the ancient Telingana, a maritime power. There 
is also an allusion to the predominance of heretical 
opinions, either Buddhist or Jain, in Andhraj as Man- 
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tragopU, when RAj^, orders the temples of Siva, Yams, 
Viabi^ii, and other gods, to be reverenced, to Uie dis* 
comfiture and shame of the infidels or NAsttkos. 

The last of the narratives is attributed to Viiruta, 
who, while wondenng in the Vindhya forest, meets 
with the young Prince of Vidarbha, or Berar, and ex¬ 
tricates his solitary attendant from a well into which 
he had fallen while seeking to procure water for the 
boy, who is exhausted with hunger and tliii-st. The 
Prance is of the family of Bhoja: his gi'and-father, Pu- 
fiyavarmu, is described as a Prince uf superior merit; 
but his father, AnontavarmA, is led by vicious com¬ 
panions into habits of dissipation, which end in the 
loss of his kingdom and life. The arguments which 
are urged by one of his favourites in behalf of idle 
pleasures, and in detraction of grave advisers and 
ministers, while they speak the language of the pro- 
fiigate in all ages, afford some carious insight into the 
abuses of official authority which prevailed Id Indian 
Governments at the time of the composition. Tbei'C is 
also, in the account of the feudatories of Anantavanna, 
whose dUoffection is the cause of his death, on inter¬ 
esting enumeration of the principalities bordering on 
Berar, to the north and west. Some of them must be 
identical in topogi*aphica1 situation with the provinces 
of the Mahratta principality, but the name Mahratta 
does not occur. It U found in older writings as Maha¬ 
rashtra; but the kingdom appears to have been broken 
up in the middle ages into a number of petty states, 
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among vliom tbe ancient name was foi-gottea, or it 
was applied to tbe people, not to tlic territory; a cir¬ 
cumstance which is equally applicable to modem times, 
in which we have “theMarhettas”, the people of Klrin- 
desb, Poona, and the Konkan, not of Mahur&shtra. 

After the death of Anantavarma, his Queen, Vasun- 
dhara, with her daughter, Manjuvudiui, and hei* sou, 
Bhjiskavovanna, take refuge with the half-brother of 
her husband, ilitravai-ma, Prince of MhisbmatJ. Her 
plots against his nephew’s life, and the RaAi sends her 
son into tbe thickets wUt one of her attendants. They 
ai-e suffering gi-eatly from hunger and thiret, when 
Visrula encounters tliein, and relieves their necessities, 
lie proves to be a kinsman of the Prince’s mother, and 
engages to replace him in his fatlier’s kingdom. Her 
thei'efore sends her sei’vant back to Vasundhari, to 
inform her of what has chanced, ond desires her to 
spread a report that the Prince has been devoured by 
a tiger. He sends her also a poisoned chaplet, witli 
which he directs hei- to sti-ike Mitravsma on tlie heai-t, 
exclaiming tliat it will prove fatal only if she lias teen 
a faithful wife; and then, washing the gwiand, she is 
to apply it to her daughter’s person, when it will prove 
innocuous. The death of MiU-avarmu is accordingly 
considei-ed by the iwople to bo the cotwerinence of his 
guilt, not of any ti-eachcrous practice. The principality 
is taken possession of by PimchafiUavarma, who de¬ 
mands ManjuvAdinl in marriage; a demand with which 
the Queen, by Virata’s advice, feigns to comply. Vi- 
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inita aod his chaise, in the disguise of Saira ascetics, 
then i-epair to Vidaibha, where the former attires him¬ 
self os a ju^Ier, and mixing with a crowd of dancers 
and posture-masters, by whom PrachaA8avarcD& is 
surrounded, exhibits various feats of sleight of hand 
and activi^: among other things, he plays witlt knives, 
and tossing one of them in the direction of Pracbaii- 
davannA, it penetrates bis breast and kills him. In the 
confusion Vivuta escapes, resumes his garb, and bides 
himself with the young Prince in an old temple of 
Dui^, where he contnves the means of entering it 
unobserved, and concealing himself underneath the 
pedestal of the image. The BMi, in obedience to a 
pretended vision, repau‘8 to the temple, attended by 
sll the chief people of M^ishmati, in whose presence 
she has the interior examined and the doors closed. 
After an interval the doors are opened from within, 
and Visruta and the Pnnee appear. The former tells 
the people that he is tlie minister of the goddess, and 
is commanded by her to announce to them that she 
was pleased, in the form of a tigress, to caiiy off the 
Prince, in order more effectually to save him from his 
enemies; but as they are now removed, she restores 
him to their homage. He is accordingly recognised as 
Biji; and Viiruta marrying Manjuv^ini, he becomes 
the chief manager of the principality. The last incident 
may be regai-ded as evidence of the profane uses to 
which the divinities of the Hindus were sometimes 
made subservient The new Minister proceeds to take 
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ineasiireA for recovering Vidarbhft, which has been 
seized by the King of the Asmakas, and we may con¬ 
clude that he is victorious; but the work teminates 
abruptly > and leavCK the denouement to the imagina- 
tioD. The deficiency is sujiplied by Gopinatha, who 
not only carries on the 8 to .7 of ViSmta to the end, 
but takes the united Princes to Putaliputra, and re¬ 
establishes lUjahuDsa in his kingdom. We might have 
annexed his snpplement, but the narrative is nut of 
gi*eat interest, and the only copy of the work available 
is far from accurate. It has been thought better, there¬ 
fore, to close with Dahdi's own composition. 
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III. 

(Coatinti«d from p. 37&)* 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SCIENCES 
OF THE HINDUS. 

Pna th* OiitaUl UtgitiM, V»l. I p. 349—M, 


Having established the fact of Surgical Science 
being known, as a distinct bi’anch of Medicine, to the 
early wiiters of the Hindus, we come to the consider¬ 
ation of the extent and manner, in which it was 
pracUsed. According to our own system, and to all 
correct principle, we should for this purpose ascertain, 
in the first instance, what degree of acquaintance they 
possessed with Anatomy, on which alone rational 
Surgery is founded. Such however is not their mode 
of conducting the enquiry, and as we are endeavour¬ 
ing to trace tlieir systems, and not those of a inora 
enlightened peiiod, wc may be satisfied to wave this 
topic for the present, and adopt the 0001*80 their own 
authorities pursue. 

The pi'sctical pait of the subject of Surgery is pre- 


* [Ws regret tbat tbe Mcood portion of this Essay caore too 
late to band for insertion in the proper place.] 
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c«ded by a fev general remarks, in which, amidst 
many erroneous notions, we trace some justness of 
classification, and soundness of priuciple. “Living 
bodies are composed,” it is said*, “of the five elements, 
with action or life superadded: they are prodi>ce<l 
from vapoar, vegetation, incubation, and parturition, 
os insects, plants^ birds, fishes, reptiles, and animals. 
All the Hindu systems consider vegetable bodies as 
endowed with life. Of animals, man is the chief, aud 
in pi'oportion to his complicated structure is his 
liability to disease. The disoi-ders of the human frame 
arc of four kinds, accidejital, organic, intellectual, and 
natural. The injuries misiug from exteimal causes 
form the firet class. The second comprehends the 
effects of tlie vitiated humours, or dejtmgeroents of 
the blood, bile, wind, and phlegm. The third class is 
occasioned by the operation of the passions, or the 
effects on the constitution of rage, fcai', sorrow, joy, 
ai^ othei-s; and Um last is referable to the necessary 
and innate condition of our being, as thirst, hunger, 
sleep, old age, and decay. 

“The judicious alleviation of human infirmities, the 
means of which were compassionately revealed by the 
gods, can only be effected by the knowledge that is 
to be gained from study and practice conjoined. He 
who is only vewed in books will be alanned and con¬ 
fused, like a coward in the field of battle, when he is 
called upon to encounter active disease. He who 
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rashly engages in practice, ■without pi'ovions convci*- 
sancy with written science, will be entitled to no 
respect from mankind, and merits punishment from 
the king. Those men who, in ignoi’once of the 
structure of the human frame, venture to make it the 
subject of tlieir experiments, are the muixlerers of 
their spedes. He alone, who is endowed will] both 
theory and experience, proceeds wlOi safety and 
stability, like a chariot on two wheels.”—It is much 
to be regretted that these i^horisms have so little in* 
flaeoced Hindu pi'actitionci'x. 

The instrumental part of Medical treatment was, 
according to the best authorities, of eight kinds— 
Chhedana, cutting or scission; Bkedana, division or 
excision; L^khana, which means drawing lines, ap* 
pears to be applied to scarification and inoculation; 
Vjfadhana, puncturing; Etkya, probing, or sounding; 
Ahirya, extraction of solid bodies, VxtrAvaha, 
extraction of fluids, including venesection; aud iievana, 
or sewing: and the mechanical means, by which these 
operations wero performed, seem to have been suffi¬ 
ciently numerous. Of these the principal are the 
following:— 

Yantras, properly machines, in the prosent case 
instruments; but to distinguish them from the next 
class, to which that title more particulai'Iy applies, we 
may coll them implements; weapons, or in* 

sU'uments; Kshara, alkalme solutions, or caustics; 
Agni, fire, the actual cautery; ^al6kd, pins, or tents; 
^nngOj horns, the horns of animals open at the ex- 
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tremltie«, and, as well as AlaUi. or gourds, used as our 
cupping glasses; the removal of the otmospheiic pres¬ 
sure through the first being effected by suction, and in 
the second by rarifying the air by the a)>plication of a 
lamp. The next subsidiary means are Jalatiku, or 
leeches. 

Besides these, we have thread, leaves, bandages, 
pledgets, heated metallic plates for crubesccnts, and a 
variety of astringent or emollient applications. The 
enumeration is tolerably full, and the details are 
curious, if not instructive. 

The detailed descriptions of tiie Hindu instramenU 
we have been able to meet with are not very minute 
oi* precise. As also they are not illustrated by 
drawings or plates,* we are deprived of any thing like 
ocplar verification of their construction. A few in¬ 
struments, and some of neat and ingenious fabric, are 
in the bands of native operators, particularly tliosc for 
depressing cataracU; but they arc not very common, 
and we know not how far they may correspond with 
those designated by early writers. We wn only 
therefore conjecture whst the instruments might have 
been, by adding to the imperfect description pven of 
them the purport of their names, and the objects to 
which they were applied. 

The Yantras, or implements, known to the author 
of the Sauireta were one hundred and one, and are 


• (A, pl»l* eonUdning drawing* 
WUe’s Hindu Sytlcm of Medicine. 
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classed as Swastikas, Sandansas, XHlayantras, Nudi- 
yantras, Sal4kss, and Upayantras.* 

The SwasiiJcas are twenty four in uutuber—Uiey ai-c 
metallic, usually eighteen inches long, having heads 
or points fancifully shaped like the heads of animals, 
the beaks of birds, &c. They arc secured with small 
pins, and are curved or hooked at tho }>oints, and are 
used to cxti-act spimters of bone or foi*elgn bodies 
lodged in the bones—they were therefore pincers, 
nippers, or forcipcs. 

The Sattdanias, which in usual import mean tongs, 
were of that descinptian. There wc ]‘0 in the time of 
Suiruta but two sorts, one with and one without a 
ligatui ‘0 or noose ^igralm?) attached. They were 
smaller than tho preceding, being but sixteen inches 
in length; and were used to remove extraneous sub> 
stances from the soft parts, as the flesh, skin, vessels, 
&c. The work of Vigbhaita adds another sort, only 
six inches long, which were employed preferably for 
the soft parts and for fleshy excrescences. 

The Tulayantrus must have been soinetbing of the 
same kind, only smaller, theii’ length being but twelve 
inches. They wei*c but two, and wei‘e employed to 
bring away foreign mattei*s lodged in the outer canals, 
as the ears, &c. 

The Nddiyanti'at were, as the name implies, tubular 
instruments. There were twenty sorts, varying in 


[SusnUa I, d). 7.] 
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size and shape according to their intended use. They 
Wei'S employed for removing extraneous bodies from 
deep seated canals, as the iutestloes, urethra, &c. for 
examining affections of parts similarly removed from 
inspection; for the introduction of other instruments, 
so as to enable them to be a{>plied; and for drawing 
off fluids by auction, &c. The work of Vigbhatta 
specifles the number of perforations in each of these 
tubes, as they varied in this respect as well as others: 
the descriptions are however very indistinct, and we 
can only conclude generally, that they bore an ana¬ 
logy to our canulai catheters, syringes, &c. 

The Salikiis were rods, and sounds, &c. They were 
of twenty-eight kinds, varying in size and shape, for 
extracting foreign matters, lodged in parts of difficiiU 
access; for cleansing or clearing internal canals, 
especially the urethra; for applying collyria, caustic 
solutions, and the actual cautery; and for eradicating 
nasal polypi, the complaint called Nakra so common 
and BO troublesome in India, and to be alleviated by 
no other means than the forcible extraction of the ir¬ 
ritating excrescence. 

The Upayanh'os were, as their appellation signifies, 
merely accessory implements, such as twine, leather, 
bark skin doth, &c. 

The first, best, and most important of all implements, 
however, is declared to be the Hand. 

The next division of our apparatus consisU of the 
Astras, the instruments, of which twenty different 
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sol'to are enumerated by SuiSruto,* twenty > six by 
Vi^bhafta. They were of metal, and should be always 
bright, handsome, polished, and sharp; siifhciently so 
indeed to divide a hair longitudinally. Tbo latter 
authority adds, they were in general not above six 
inches in length, and that the blade forms about 
a half or quai-tcr of that length. They ai’c less fully 
described than the precediug in the Saniruta, and we 
can only partially, and perhaps not very accuiately, 
notice a few of them, as detailed in the two woi’ks re* 
ferred to. 

The iloAdalagra appeals to be a round pointed 
lancet; the VHddhipah-a a knife with a brood blade; 
the ArddlutdhdrtU arc perhaps knives with one edge; 
the Trikurchaka is a lancet with tlirec prongs or 
blades; the Vnttagra may be a sort of canular trochar, 
having a guarded point. The VHhimukfut is a per¬ 
forating instrument, and when used is held in the 
hollow of the hand, whilst the point is steadied 
between the thumb and forefinger. The KulhdrtH 
appeal's to be a kind of Bistouii, as it is a cutting 
instrument to bo held in tlic left hand, whilst it it 
conducted by the thumb and middle finger of the 
right. The Vadiia is a hooked or curved instrument, 
for extrseting foreign substances, and the Dantaianku 
appears to be fc instrument for drawing teeth. The 
Ari and K<xrapaira are saws for cutting through 
bones. The EthaM is a blunt straight instrument. 
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six or eight inches long, for exsiDining abscesses, 
sinuses, kc. or, iu fact, a probe. The Sitchi is a 
needle. 

Anuiattrat are sopplemenU, or substitutes; such 
as rough leaves, that draw blood, as those of the 
Sephiliki, Gojf, &c. crystal, or glass; the pith of some 
trees, skin, leeches, caustics, &c. With these therefore, 
and the YaoU-as, the Hindu Chirurgeon was nut in- 
effectively armed. 

The meaus by which the young practitioner is to 
obtain dexterity in the use of his instrnmeuts are of 
a mixed chai'acter; and whilst some arc striking spe* 
cimens of the lame contrivances to which the want of 
the only effective vehicle of iustruction, human dis* 
section, compelled the Hindus to have recourse, others 
surprise us by their 8Uppose<I incomjMitibUity with 
what we have heeu hitherto disposed to consider as 
insuraountable prejudices. Thus the different kinds 
of scission, longitudmsl, trsnsverse, iuvcrtetl, and 
circular, are directed to be practised on flowers, bulbs, 
and gourds. Incision on skins, or bladders, filleil witlt 
paste snd rou-e;—sesriflestion on thc/rrsA hides of 
animals fr<m which the hair has not been removedi 
—puncturing, or Isncing, on thehollow stalks of plants, 
or the vessels of dead animals ;—extmetion on the 
caoatUs of the earn, or fruits with many laq;c seeds, 
as the Jack and Bel; —sutures, on skiu aud leather, 
and ligatures and bandages on well-made models of 
the human limbs. The employment of leather, skin, 
and even of dead carcases, thus enjoined, proves an 
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exemption from notions of impurity we wei-e little to 
expect when wlveriing to theii- nctual prevalence. Of 
course, their use implies the absence of any objections 
to the similar employment of human subjects; and 
although they are not specified, they may possibly bo 
implied, in the general direction which the auUior of 
the Saufr-uta gives, that the teacher shall seek to per¬ 
fect his pupil by the application of all expedients which 
he may tlnnk calculated to effect his proficiency. 

Of the supplementoiy articles of Hindu sui^esty the 
first is Kihara, alkaline or alkalescent salts.* Tliis is 
obtained by burning diffei’cnt vegetable substances, 
and boiling Uic ashes with five or six times their 
measure of water. In some cases tlie concentrated 
solution is used after sfruining, and is administerefi 
internally, as well as applied extei*nrtlly. For the latter 
purpose, however, the Sarngadhai'a directs the solu¬ 
tion, after straining, to be boiled to dryness; by 
which, of course, a carbonate of potash will be ob¬ 
tained, more or less caustic according to its purity. It 
is not unlikely that some of the vegetable substances 
employed will yield a tolerably pure alkali, and in 
tliat case will affoi-d an active caustic. Caro is cr\joined 
in their use, and emollient applications arc to be ap¬ 
plied, if the caustic occasions very great pain. At the 
same time these and the other substitutes for instru¬ 
mental agents are only to be had recourae to, whero it 
is necessaiy to humour the weakness of the patient. 


* (Sair. 1, cli. 11.] 
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They are especially foun<l eemccable, where the 
eui^eon has to deal with princes and persons of rank, 
old men, women and children, and individuals of a 
timid and effeminate character. 

We need not advert particularly to tlie iiatuie and 
use of the horns and gourds, as, however rude the 
subetitute, the principle is sufficiently obvious and 
correct. With respect to the bandages, also, of which 
fourteen kinds si's described by Vigbhatta, it would 
be useless to attempt so unintelligible a detail. Wo 
shall therefore close this account of the Hindu sp> 
))aratus, with a selection of some of the circumstances 
our authonUes specify, regarding the actual cautery 
and leeches. 

The eauierif* is applied by hot seeds, combustible 
substances inflamed, boiling fluids of a gelatinous or 
mucous consistence, and heated metallic bat-s, plates, 
and pi'obes. The application is useful in many cases, 
US to the temples and forehead for headaches; to the 
eyelids for diseases of the eyes; to the part affected 
for indurations in the skin; to the sides for spleen 
and liver; and to the abdomen for mesenteric enlarge¬ 
ments. As amongst tbs Greeks, however, the chief 
use of the cautery was in the case of hemonhages, 
bleeding being Btopi>ed by searing the w'oiinded vessels. 

Much pains, and perhaps to but little good purfiosc, 
were bestowed upon the subject of /eec/irr**. It is 
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Mid Uiat there arc twelve sorts, of whicli six are 
venomous:—tliey arc thus enumerated. The six 
poisonous leeches ore the Ki^shM^ or black and two 
headed; the Karbuni, the large bellied leech with a 
scaly hide: the Alagardu^ the hairy leech; the Jndrd~ 
Ifudhd, which is variegated like a rain-bow, whence 
its name; the Sdinudrikd, which is striped yellow and 
black; aud the G/xdiandanu. The .bites of these 
produce excessive irritation; gi‘eat itoliing, heat, and 
pain; spasmsr sickness, and syncope; and that of the 
Indrayudhu even death. The six sorts that arc lit for 
use 01*6 the Kapild, or tawny leech, with a Binooth 
back and glossy sides; the IHitffaid, a similar animal, 
but with a redder tinge; the SankumiikJii, which is of 
a yellow colour, and has along shoi'p head; tlie 
AfusAtTdjOf aduo colour; the Puhdarfi'aniuiA/> which 
is of the hue of the Mudga (Fhaseolus Moong); and 
tlie SdvarOed, which resembles the leaf of the lotus in 
its colour. The first six ai'e bi*cd in foul, stagnant, 
and puti'escent w*aters, whilst the latter ai’e met with 
in the vicinity of deal' and deep pools:—they are all 
amphibious. Vei^ minute instructions are laid down 
for their preseiTation and training; but \vc need not 
pause to extract them, as they are not very important. 
If the leeches, when applied, are slow and sluggish, 
o little blood may be drawn from the part by a lancet, 
to excite their vivacity; when they fall oiT, the bleed¬ 
ing may be inaintaiued by Uio use of the horns and 
gourds, or the substitutes already mentioned, for the 
cupping glasses of our own practice. 
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The details thus concisely notices] pi'ei}aro lu to ex* 
poet an active practice amongst those to wlioin they 
were familiar; and accordingly we iind tliat, in the 
practical treatment of dUeaacg, many of the great 
operations of the cfairopoietic art arc enjoined, aucli 
as extraction of the stone in the bladder, and even the 
removal of the fretns from the uterus, llie operations 
are mde, and very imperfectly desenbed. They were 
evidently bold, and must have been hazardous:— 
their being attemptei^l at all is however most extra* 
ordinaiy, unless their obliteration from tlio knowledge, 
not to aay the practice, of later times l»e considered 
as a still more remarkable circumstance. It would be 
on enqtiliy of some interest, to trace Uio ()enod and 
causes of the disappearance of Surgery (i^m amongst 
the Hindus: it is evidently of comparatively modem 
occurrence, as operative and iustruincntal pi’octice 
foniis 80 principal a part of those writings, which ai-e 
undeniably most ancient; and which, being regarded 
os the composition of inspired writers, ore held of the 
highest autboiity. It is an enquiry connected with 
the progress of manners, for the ^^c^ 8 onH whoever 
they wei*c, who wrote io the character of Mtmis, or 
deified sages, would not liave compromised that 
character by inipaiting procepts utterly contrary to 
the ritual or the law, or at variance with the prin¬ 
ciples and prejudices of their countrymen. In what 
has been already quoted from Suilrata and Vfigbhatta, 
however, there is much that is utterly irreconcilable 
with pi'escnt notions, and in other parts of their 
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treatises tliat disrcgai'd is equally evinced. We must 
therefoi-c infer, that the existing sentiments of the 
Hindus are of modern dale, gi-owing out of an altered 
state of society, and unsupported by their oldest and 
most authentic civil and moral, as well as medical, 
institutes. 
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